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Chemicals basic to industry. «« 
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Production rates often double—even triple also improving pulp and paper and cement 
—when the revolutionary settling agent manufacture, waste and sewage disposal— 
Separan NP10* speeds up the operation of and many other operations handicapped by 
separating solids from liquids. Now, along — solids in suspension. Your local Dow repre- 
with Dow Xanthates and Dowfroth* 250, sentative can give you full details. Or con- 
mining costs can be reduced right down the — tact the Dow branch office in your area. 

line. The amazing speed of Separan NP10 is *Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A: 


Note: Separan NP10O is an improved Separan 2610. ’ 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Lid., Garrard House, 31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2, England. 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland © Tokyo, Japan © Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED «© Buenos Aires, Argentina « Mexico, D. F. ¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowpanam 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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QO ONE seems quite to remember. 
The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 

symbol many decades ago, letters such as 

V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 

* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 

heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 

sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 

V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 

Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description * Final Night Extra’ on ap 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The label 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


_————————— 








enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at tan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


Wee we cen ae” 


O you will learn why Hennessy 
O loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 

as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.O.P. — X.0. — EXTRA 


PS.—Ilennessy *%% is very often served as a 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in nood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice ITennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in Mis 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 


Cognac. 
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BEARING COSTS 


2 
\ 
Plant and machinery, maintenance is expensive—bearings can be 


a frequent source of trouble causing not only the expense of renewal, 
but also considerable loss resulting from interrupted output. 























Under difficult conditions, in applications normally impossible + 
for conventional materials and when alternatives have failed, : 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS in most cases, will operate , 
satisfactorily. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS are manufactured and N 
designed for special purposes in a choice of grades to a 
suit your particular bearing problem. : 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS can operate at W 
temperatures up to 500°C in air and at considerably higher : 
temperatures in inert atmospheres; are Fr 


capable of operation in liquids; can resist chemical atmospheres § ;,, 
and corrosive conditions; need no 
lubrication; are suitable for inaccessible positions; 
are non-contaminating; reduce maintenance 
to a minimum. 


MNO) eNO GRE BEARINGS 





Ree TH 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 Telephone: BATtersea $822 ' : 
Cé6a | / 


2 ' 
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PIA SERVES THE MIDDLE EAST 


379 





Value Vintage 
Damascus ae 


. Baghdad . cocenen 


cee 14/6 per bottle 


> a 


ey " 
MY \" ot 
Ml "7 BY SUPER 
hy CONSTELLATION 
Pz} 


rl Stocks of this very fine red 
K Burgundy are limited. 







‘Th 


UD) os AT AZ 
Pry ad 7 
ge mm 


| ors 
A 






al, 











J-LYONS-&-COLTD 
rate 





; a Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
NOW PIA ALSO FLY YOU TO TEHRAN— aN important addition to 


its services covering the oil-important centres of the Middle East. Carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 
All three cities are served by p1A Super Constellation airliners, please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
Offering comfortable ‘Tourist’ accommodation and luxurious 


first class “Siesta Cabins’ on all flights. Two eastbound services 

weekly from London, via Geneva and Rome; also two west- L Y O N S 

bound services weekly from Karachi. With convenient onward 

connections for other key centres all over the Middle East. 

From Karachi, p1A’s domestic network covers the main cities of H O P EX G H A N G E 
East and West Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and Burma— | 


including Lahore, Dacca, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. | CELLARS 
*Reserved air cargo space is available on all flights. 


Reenter | 26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
full details, see your HOP o 425 

Travel Agent ; any 

PIA Booking Office ; at 


~~ 








or PIA, 45 PICCADILLY, | 
LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 5544. 





For a full list of value wines 
| THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS THE FAST available write for Wine List B 
\ PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 





ea 8822 
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Marine Turbines 





At this moment many ships with Parsons Marine at its command, in addition to its own long exper- 


turbines are steadily tracing long wakes across the __ ience, that of a Group of Companies building marine 


oceans of the world. diesels, large water-tube and shell boilers; and carrying 


- These turbines, which bear the most illustrious name out complete machinery installations in ships of 


in turbine history, are built by a Company that has _ all kinds. 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTY. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. London Office: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 ‘ 
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LEAVES FROM AN AUTOMOBILIST’S NOTE BOOK No. 4 





Reproduced from “Hints and Tips for Automobilists 1905” 
With acknowledgments to “‘ The Autocar” 


; 

' 

A Wet Weather Tip... 

“TF whilst driving you find yourself | 

seated in a pool of water, seize the first opportunity | 

to vacate the car, and insert several folded news- i 
papers within your garments next to the skin. After 
inserting the papers you may cautiously dry your 
clothes by standing in front of the fire. Care should 

be taken, however, that the water vapour does not 











MTSE 


TRADE MARK 


penetrate to the skin and render the inner layers of 
paper damp; if it does, remove the paper.” 
i 
The Kenning Motor Group Look for the Kenning e 
has been associated with Shield. It is the symbol 
Service to the Automobil- 
ist — (sorry, Motorist) of a complete motoring 
since motoring began. service. 
Estd 1878 
Here’s the last word on a heated subject! 
Fibreglass Rigid Sections provide the most effective pipe insulation 
THE you can get—and the lightest, strongest and easiest to install. 
Fibreglass sections impose little weight on hangers; they are trim, 
| inert and virtually indestructible. Fit them to hot water and steam 
pipe systems for drastic fuel savings, on cold water pipes to prevent 
freezing and condensation —on any piping, in fact, that needs to be 
protected against heat losses in any way. 
MOTOR GROUP 
Regd. Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. | 





_ WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 23 COUNTIES | 
Os | FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS. Tel: St. Helens 4224 
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Could a holiday cruise 
help fill your order book? 


HE Americans and Canadians have been 

good neighbours and good friends of the 
British for well over a century. Today busi- 
ness relationships are better than ever. 

But the visitor to America often makes 
the mistake of expecting the Americans to be 
just like himself. 

The happiest and quickest way to correct 
this is to travel in United States Lines ships, 
the “United States” and the *‘America.” 

On board these fine ships you will be living 
amongst Americans, in American surround- 
ings—a unique opportunity to absorb the 
latest American opinions and trends. 

More than that, these beautiful ships are 
two of the world’s best hotels. You, and 
your wife and family, will be able to choose 


United Stotes Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


superb Continental, English, or American 
food and magnificent wines. You will enjoy 
a full social life, with dances, cinemas, deck 
games. You can swim in the elegantly equip- 
ped swimming pool; and if you feel like it, 
keep fit in the gymnasium. There is a well- 
stocked library where youycan relax quietly. 
Your own suite or stateroom is splendidly 
furnished and decorated. 

After such a holiday you'll be really fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle any problems 
that lie ahead. 

And, with luck, you may meet on board 
someone who knows the men and business 
you are concerned with, a person who may 


well influence a final decision in your 
favour. 
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NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


First Class—Cabin— Tourist 


> Superbly furnished staterooms and 

suites 

Internationally inspired food and wine 

Famous dance orchestras 

CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit” facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 

Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. FREE baggage 

allowance 

> Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 

On-board expenses and fares to destination in 

Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you and 

your family single or return. 

THRIFT SEASON FARES from October 31st. 


First Class from £111.10.0 Cabin from £75.10.0 
Tourist from £62.0.0 


vrvvvvvv 
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PROVEN 
AVAILABLE 
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Ferranti electronic 
data-processing systems 


Maa TR a AT 6 nt 


So 


THE PERSEUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


the most powerful System made in Europe for large 
organisations or groups of companies. 


THE PEGASUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


the most versatile computing System, for medium-sized 
organisations especially those with both commercial and 
technical applications. 


Pees 8 2 








Write or ‘phone for further details to: 


FERRANT LTD 


WEST GORTON - MANCHESTER 12° Tel: EASt 130! 
London Computer Centre: 
21 PORTLAND PLACE, W.!. TEL: LANgham 9211 


ed oc78 
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SS 


——— 
This is the Jubilee year of the 
Society of Structural Engineers. 
Our illustration shows one of the 
Howard Farrow steam-rollers in 
operation in 1908, the inaugural 


year of both the Society and 


of the firm of Howard Farrow. 











ee 


The Company’s first tractor is 

also shown here at work some 
years later. Today wherever 

the sign of Howard Farrow appears 
there is work in progress. 

A folder giving a selection of 
Howard Farrow contracts covering 
a wide field of projects will 


gladly be sent on request. 






RS 
“ ” \ : 
\ Qe x 
Pa E i OWA vn + A Company Member of 
- RD FAR OW : . the British Institute of Management. 


| 


CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


: 
4 
‘ 
t 


BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11. Telephone: MEAdway 3232. 
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Two-bottle Men 


AND BRITISH OXYGEN 














Applying their skill and experience 
in small workshops all over the 
country, the “two-bottle men” are 
part of Britain’s working life. The 
Industrial Division of British Oxy- 
gen Gasessuppliesthe “‘two-bottles” 
(cylinders of gases) and equipment 
the two-bottle man needs to do his 
job. It is one of the ways British 
Oxygen works for Britain. 


British Oxygen 
BY 
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Fire worries for Mr. Care 


You're feeling upset, Mr. Care? 
More than somewhat, 

Mr. Carefree. 

Worried by the fire engine ? 

It sends cold shivers down 


my spine. with The Northern. 


You feel your home may be on fire ? 
Might quite easily be. 

And I bet it’s not fully insured ? 
That’s why I’m so worried. 


If I were you, I'd get fixed up 


Won’t it mean a lot of fuss? 
Not in the least. 

The Northern are wonderfully 

friendly and helpful. 

I'll get in touch with them 
to-day. 


vouts ot on cooo venue win we NOrthern 














FIRE 
HOUSEHOLD * 


* LIFE * MARINE ACCIDENT * MOTOR 










PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON : ABERDEEN : | 
1 Moorgate | 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed {86,000,000 
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Frustrations of Alliance 


AS it just coincidence that General de Gaulle’s and Field 

Marshal Montgomery’s proposals for the reshaping of the 

Atlantic alliance burst upon the world simultaneously ? There 
have been reports of some exchange of views between these two 
formidable figures. Be that as it may, the manner in which their views 
have been made known shows a wide and characteristic difference. 

It was a newspaper “leak” that revealed that the French premier 
had been discreetly canvassing his views among other allied heads of 
government ; and even now that this cat is out of the bag, Paris is 
reticent about the exact length of its whiskers. But Lord Montgomery, 
who prefers to carry a massive maul rather than a mere baton in his 
field marshal’s knapsack, took it out last week and laid about him with 
a will. This was not just a newly retired officer blowing his top after 
years of enforced silence. The field marshal has never been silent. His 
proposals, like General de Gaulle’s, are well timed for digestion and 
reverberation before Nato’s approaching annual conclave—the last before 
the end of the initial ten-year term set in the treaty of April, 1949. 

Nato’s organisation undoubtedly needs an overhaul—a regular over- 
haul. Like all committee-ridden bureaucracies, it must be pruned all 
the time if it is not to become a tangle of tertiary jungle. Like all multi- 
national bodies, it has to be periodically pulled up short and reminded 
of its common purpose—which is primarily and specifically the defence 
of free Europe. Much of what General de Gaulle has apparently said, 
and of what Lord Montgomery has trumpeted, is true. Even the 
most civilian-minded can share the two old soldiers’ impatience at the 
irresolute dispersal of energy that marks too many Nato activities. But 
greater experience in civilian affairs might have saved them from 
proposing remedies that simply will not do. 

General de Gaulle’s initiative can, of course, be interpreted as just 
one more French bid for a place in the sun. He is said to be arguing 
that the only efficient way to concert allied policy—particularly in spheres 
outside Europe (which are not Nato’s agreed concern)—is through a 
sort of political directorate in which the “three world powers,” the 
United States, Britain and France, would reach agreed decisions. The 
General apparently follows a familiar French line of thought, being less 
resentful of the slow working of a fifteen-member group than of the 
occasional burst of speed put on by America and Britain alone. (The 
landings in Lebanon and Jordan in July were an obvious case in point.) 
French jealousy of this Anglo-American intimacy is understandable and 
habitual. France’s claims were asserted by M. Mendés-France in 1954, 
and again by M. Pineau early in 1956; and a year ago, when America 
and Britain delivered arms to Tunisia, the issue boiled up again—ona 
the eve of a Nato meeting that was supposed to open a new and 
glorious chapter of allied “interdependence.” There is not much 
the British can do about it, except to point out that their special relation- 
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ship with the Americans is mainly organic, not institu-_ 


tional. For the other Atlantic allies simply will not 
accept, in present circumstances, political direction 
from a triumvirate, or from any other se‘ect group. 
German protests at any such idea ring loudest at the 
moment ; but if west Germany, and Italy, too, were to 
be co-opted into a Nato “big five,” the ten other 
members would merely be the more indignant. 

The point that both the general and the field mar- 
shal, perhaps misremembering their Clausewitz, have 
missed is that politics has to be conducted “ by other 
means” than war. Lord Montgomery is right to em- 
phasise (and how good to hear a soldier say it) the 
importance of the political and economic, as well as the 
military, defence of liberty. But this kind of non- 
military defence cannot be conducted simply by 
appointing a supreme allied command. Alliance implies 
political disunion ; if there were none, the allied peoples 
could increase their strength by federating. Alliance also 
implies a limited objective ; if the allied states were 
agreed on all aspects of foreign policy, they could at 
least confederate, reserving the right to differ on 
domestic matters only. The members of Nato are 
ready to do neither ; they are simply ready to accept 
a supreme command in the event of war. What they 
are agreed upon is the military defence of Europe ; 
that is why Nato exists, and the reason for overhauling 
Nato (in methods and in the balance of men and of 
weapons) is to fit it better to do this job. Outside the 
military sphere the most the members of Nato will do is 
te consult together regularly—and they can consult at 
great length without ending their differences. These are 
the frustrations of alliance. They could be ended only if 
the alliance were transformed into a political union. 

Clearly the last thing Lord Montgomery and General 
de Gaulle have in mind is federation. At bottom, the 
common element in their proposals is the human desire 
to get one’s own way. A federal Atlantis would frus- 


A Muffed Chance 
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trate this desire even more. When the field marshal 
demands global unity in allied policy, and then almost 
in the same breath denounces America for “ sabotag- 
ing” the Anglo-French attack on Egypt in 1956, he 
conveniently ignores the fact that if the “Suez” 
operation had had to be initiated by an alliance most 
of whose members it dismayed, it would never have 
got off the ground at all. When France proposes that 
it should represent continental Europe in a Nato 
triumvirate, it glosses over the dislike and alarm its 
European partners have shown toward its Algerian 
and Arab policies. And what can one make of Lord 
Montgomery’s coupling of a plea for a great new 
political effort in Asia with his lament for the passing 
of European rule there ? 

The field marshal has grasped the fact that disunity 
means defeat for the free world, and that the communist 
powers will therefore do all they can to divide it. But 
he himself has apparently been too busy barking up 
the European “trees” of which he spoke to look at 
what he called “the global wood.” Otherwise, he 
would surely have noticed that the rift on which the 
communists are now concentrating their divisive effort 
is the one between the free West and free Asia (and 
emergent Africa, too). His ideas for allied action in 
the non-European world would, if adopted, be ‘meat 
and drink to Mr Khrushchev, whose ultimate aim is 
to isolate America, but who would be well content if 
he could isolate both America and Britain, or, indeed, 
America, Britain and France, from the rest of the free 
world. Fortunately the very disunion of the Atlantic 
alliance, and the refusal of most of its members— 
despite the alleged attractions of being “wrong 
together °—to get drawn into their allies’ individual 
problems outside Europe, make it inconceivable that 
these among Lord Montgomery’s ideas should be 
adopted. Sometimes the frustrations of alliance can be 
blessings in disguise. 


The atmosphere in Algeria has changed since 
the dark days of May 


rejected. It was a prickly one, but not prickly 

enough to explain or excuse the Algerian rebels’ 
refusal. They seem to have blundered. At his press 
conference on October 23rd the general offered them 
immediate talks on a cease-fire and, beyond that, a 
political future based on French recognition of Algerian 
identity and Algeria’s close ties both with France and 
with Morocco and Tunisia, its North African neigh- 
bours. The French terms were not new, but the offer 
to talk was ; and after the general’s p‘ebiscite the terms 
could at last be honoured. Uaderlying them was his 


(jie DE GAULLE’S olive branch has been 


own expectation, frequently expressed, of a new atmo- 
sphere in Algeria and, with it, the beginning of the 
political change that, in his words at Constantine early 
in October, must “little by little make itself evident.” 

This peaceful evolution of Algeria was the substance 
of General de Gaulle’s offer. The leaders of the 
National Liberation Front (FLN) in Cairo seem to 
have been unable to grasp it. Their blank reply—there 
has been as yet no public attempt to bridge the gap— 
concentrated dully on the form. This, it is true, was 
not overly encouraging. The general summoned the 
FLN representatives to attendance in Paris ; he did not 
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envisage political discussions ; and he insisted on the 
rebels in the field showing the white flag and laying 
down their arms. The FLN, through M. Yazid, its 
representative in New York, had previously spoken of 
a meeting on neutral territory ; it wanted the talks to 
be political as well as military ; and its soldiers could 
not easily contemplate the stigma of surrender. Even 
so, the rejection was clumsy. Only if it presages some 
subtle oriental bargaining can it be reasonably under- 
stood: but is General de Gaulle the man for such 
tactics ? 

The cardinal point that the rebels stood to gain by 
acceptance was the prospect of negotiation itself. Once 
talks had begun on the general’s agenda, the division 
between military and political affairs must have become 
as indeterminate as it has always been. Did the FLN 
not recall how Moroccan independence came from the 
Aix-les-Bains conference in 1955 ? They cannot have 
expected as much ; but do they need to ask as much 
just now ? In the unofficial discussions in Cairo—in 
which M. Farés, the former president of the Algerian 
Assembly, was the intermediary between General de 
Gaulle and the rebels—the attitude of M. Ferhat Abbas 
and certain of his colleagues appears to have been 
more conciliatory. Although it cannot be excluded 
that General de Gaulle may have framed his 
actual offer in a way to force the rebels’ hand, the 
surprise and disappointment in Paris when it was 
learned that the FLN delegates were not coming seem 
to have been entirely genuine. It looks very like a 
muffed chance. 


<a the general share the blame ? It remains 
to be seen whether his offer was his last word in 
practical politics, or whether, in essence, it was an 
attempt to push the FLN to the wall. He would 
certainly not be unaware of the offer’s diplomatic effect, 
particularly at the United Nations ; nor of its political 
repercussions at home. He has already won a sizable 
political success without the rebels’ acceptance. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba of Tunisia came close to approving the 
offer in public before the rejection was announced from 
Cairo ; he is probably already committed in Moslem 
eyes. M. Mendés-France and other opposition liberals 
commended the offer ; criticism of the general’s present 
Algerian policy in the electoral campaign may now be 
confined to the communists. And this has been done 
while ultras like MM. Morice and Duchet in France 
and M. de Sérigny in Algiers itself have contentedly 
reflected that, if the rebels have to show the white flag, 
it is total surrender that is really being asked of them. 

Nevertheless, the general’s purpose seems clear. He 
has said all along, and he repeated it last week, that 
he intends to discuss Algeria’s future with the true 
representatives of the Algerian people. These are not 
the settlers’ friends, like Dr Sid Cara; but neither, 
as the referendum showed, are they the FLN and no 
one else. The least invalid way of determining Algerian 
opinion is by the elections that are to be held on Novem- 
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ber 30th. General de Gaulle has already acted to reduce 
army influence and interference in the vote. But, even 
so, the representatives likely to be produced cannot 
have the same authority and respect—in France or 
Algeria—as those delegated by an election in which the 
FLN had joined. The general’s plans could probably 
go ahead, in some form, if the FLN remains utterly 
opposed to recognising what it calls French elections 
in Algeria. But if some candidates could have had the 
open, or even the tacit, approval of the rebels, years 
might well have been saved in working out a final 
political solution. This prospect now looks like being 
snatched away. 


Yu the circumstances that first produced the buzz 
of activity and hope remain unaffected, so far. The 
FLN may have blundered temporarily through its own 
political inexperience or through bad advice from its 
mentors in Cairo. Yet it must ultimately come to 
recognise that the situation has changed since the 
ominous days of May and June. General de Gaulle is 
firmly in office with massive popular support through- 
out France and popular expectation in Algeria itself. 
If there is to be a settlement in the foreseeable future, 
it will have to be with him. The general has firmly 
dismissed both integration as the settlers conceived it, 
and independence as the rebels have demanded it, as 
answers to Algeria’s troubles. The FLN cannot hope 
to gain an outright victory either militarily or psycho- 
logically. But neither can the French army hope to 
stamp out the armed rebellion that has persisted since 
1954. The Moslem population has now been promised 
a new status and a growing responsibility for running 
its own affairs. At the same time, the ultras among the 
colonists have been brought to heel; the army has 
been made to feel a new discipline from Paris ; the 
dissatisfied colonels in search of a victory secured one 
when they brought General de Gaulle to power and 
another when they organised the successful referendum 
in September. The hopeful evolution of Algeria is 
already under way. 

But fresh setbacks cannot be anything but dangerous. 
The breakdown in the slow progress towards a truce 
has already discouraged liberal expectations in France. 
It may revive latent army ambitions. Its effect on the 
general’s own policy could be serious. For M. Bour- 
guiba the prospect of the war continuing across his 
borders, and of FLN troops under Cairo’s influence 
within them, is precarious in the extreme. Is it too 
late to pick up the threads again ? Some of them seem 
sufficiently obvious. One of General de Gaulle’s pro- 
posals was that the rebels should knock on the doors 
of the French embassies in Rabat and Tunis. Would 
it be too undignified for either side to have the main 
talks there ? And would it be a pointless mission if 
Rabat and Tunis were to knock on the general’s own 
door in Paris ? The hopes that rest in General de Gaulle 
require of him that this shall not be his last word 
for peace in Algeria. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S PROGRAMME 
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Operation Opportunity 


HAT is probably the last session of this Parlia- 

\ \ ) ment is opening at one of those happy periods 

when it seems likely that total spending in the 
British economy can be raised by some hundreds of 
millions of pounds without automatically running into 
inflation. It is precisely at these periods when elbow 
room has been won by good management or good luck 
that there should be most constant vigilance about the 
use of it. A good introduction to vigilance this session 
may be the enunciation of three general principles. 

First, the Government should concentrate any 
increase in its own spending this year on public 
capital formation. Among the top priorities, most 
people will agree, should be education and transport 
(with roads preferably higher than railways). To do the 
Government justice, it seems likely that Mr Amory’s 
statement next week will satisfy this canon. What is 
important, however—and here officialdom’s conversion 
is less evident—is that capital formation should never 
again become the first candidate for the axe when times 
for restraint recur. It should be recognised this time 
that public investment programmes, once in train, 
cannot without great waste be switched on and off. The 
main brunt in any future periods of restraint should fall 
on current expenditure and stock building. 

Secondly, and because of this, Government current 
expenditure should not be increased at this time ; 
instead every effort should continue to be made to 
reduce it. The main item affecting current expenditure 
in the new session’s legislative programme—the Boyd- 
Carpenter pensions plan—does have the virtue that it 
seeks to close a deficit rather than open one ; but, com- 
plicated though it is, it is quite clearly a makeshift. 
Other Government measures that will affect current 
spending are discussed below. It remains a misfortune 
that the Conservatives, although now near to the end 
of their second period of power, have done so little to 
economise on current transfer payments in the welfare 
state, by making them more discriminating. 

Thirdly, it is as plain as a barn door that the extent 
to which total demand can be increased without run- 
ning into inflation will depend mainly on how far 
Britain can avoid continuous wage inflation, whether 
it be inflation through arbitration or inflation through 
constant surrenders by the nationalised industries 
before the threat of strikes. The Government’s decision 
in the new session to abolish the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal is wise ; the “compulsory arbitration” in 
which it dealt was in practice compulsory only on 
employers, and was therefore effective only when it 
acted (as it almost invariably did) as an inflationary 
force. But it is regrettable that no other nettle has been 
seized during this second Tory term either in the wider 


trade union field or in the field of the nationalised indus- 
tries’ wage bargaining. 

There should be much less criticism of the things 
that the Government has put into its programme in 
this pre-election session than of the things that it has 
left out of it. But not all of the new legislation is neces- 
Sarily going to have an easy passage. 


THE BILLS IN DETAIL 


HE most controversial new legislation may still be the 

bill which will oblige any British government to 
go though the parliamentary hoop when imposing certain 
economic controls, instead of relying (as hitherto) on left- 
over wartime emergency regulations. This may have a more 
important long-term effect than has been generally recog- 
nised. Experience suggests that when a physical control 
cannot be put into effect by prompt administrative decision 
it is much less likely to be resorted to. 

A first study of the Emergency Laws Repeal Bill suggests 
that the imposition of two major controls which a Labour 
government might want to use would be slowed by it. First, 
a government would now have to introduce a separate bill, 
instead of relying on snap regulations, if it wanted to impose 
price control on any commodity other than milk, welfare 
foods, national health service drugs and commodities 
whose supplies from overseas had been suddenly inter- 
rupted (an “interruption” caused by shortage of foreign 
exchange would not count as justification for the purposes of 
this regulation). Secondly, building licences could not now 
be imposed without the introduction of a separate bill ; 
there is some dispute whether they could have been 
so imposed even under the dying regulations. Are 
either of these restrictions on would-be controllers so 
very improper ? 

The most significant medium-term consequence of the end 
of building licensing in 1954 proved to be the building 
of supermarkets and new sorts of stores, which have begun 
to break through retail price maintenance rings ; contrary 
to most people’s expectation the lifting of this control has 
been a step towards restraining inflation, instead of towards 
opening the door to it. Before any government re-imposes 
such a control, or price control on a domestic product, it 
seems more than reasonable that it should be obliged to 
subject its case to parliamentary argument by the introduc- 
tion of a bill. 

Indeed, a better case can be made out for complaining that 
the Government has been too cautious in the Emergency 
Laws Repeal Bill than too rash. Under it, rationing 
measures on “ interrupted ” overseas supplies, such as petrol 
rationing at the time of Suez, can still be imposed without 
a separate parliamentary bill ; all exchange controls are left 
free from parliamentary (as distinct from administrative) 
review until this bill expires in 1964 ; and it is specifically 
provided that hire purchase controls, although they have at 
Jast been temporarily abandoned this week, can still be 
re-imposed by regulation. 
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HILE the most controversial legislation of the session 

may be that concerned with economic controls, the 
most complicated will be the three bills from the over- 
worked Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The 
first of these, the new Town and Country Planning Bill, 
was published on Wednesday. To say that Mr Brooke is 
introducing “fair market values” for all compulsory 
purchases is an over-simplification. What he is doing 
is to ensure that the man who is compelled to sell his 
house or land to the authorities will get the same price as 
the man who voluntarily sells that house or land on the 
present open market as it is controlled by present planning 
regulations ; there will be no change in the compensation 
(if any) payable when the owner of a house or (e.g) a bank- 
rupt cinema is refused permission to replace it by a profitable 
departmental store, because a local authority thinks that a 
house or cinema should still be kept on that site. 

It is difficult to see how any fair-minded person can 
object to such rectifications as are contained in this bill. 
The Government estimates that some £383 million 
was spent on compulsory purchases last year (£53 
million by government departments and £33 million by 
the local authorities) and that the new bill would have 
increased the cost of these by between {£9 and £10 million. 
This means that last year the community robbed between 
£9 and £10 million from people who were unlucky enough 
to have their properties compulsorily acquired. The many 
technical complications in the way of the new measure 
(see page 396) have been tackled energetically, and at first 
sight rather well. 


R BROOKE’S second measure, that to encourage house- 
M ownership, is likely to be explained in detail in a 
white paper next week. Meanwhile, the Prime Minister 
has jumped the gun by announcing that it will take the 
form of government advances to building societies. These 
advances will apparently vary according to the amount of 
mortgage lending that these societies do in respect of older 
and smaller houses (which are the sort of houses that most 
poorer prospective owners want but for which mortgage 
finance is not nowadays usually available). If one accepts 
the dubious principle that any government aid should be 
given to home ownership (at a time when other housing 
subsidies are rightly being withdawn), straight government 
investment in building societies seems to be the best way 
of going about it; it is difficult to see why the Labour 
party—which regards government investment in other forms 
of private enterprise as good Gaitskellite socialism—is 
getting so het up about this. The scheme should help house- 
ownership without encouraging unnecessary numbers of 
new houses to be put up; as the help will go mainly to 
the needier house-owners, it has some elements of a social 
service in it ; and, above all, the building societies, not the 
gentlemen in Whitehall, will judge the individual risk. The 
implications of the proposed bill for the building societies 
movement are discussed on page 436. 


HE third bill from Mr Brooke will deal with “ the 
future management of the New Towns.” When the 
development corporations that have built these towns have 
completed their job, one of three things could be done with 
the houses in which they have invested so much taxpayers’ 
money. First—the solution ostensibly favoured by Labour— 
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all their property could be handed over to the local (and 
mostly Labour-controlled) authorities in the constituencies 
which the new towns serve ; these very young and inexperi- 
enced authorities, besides carrying on all the other functions 
of local government, would suddenly become monopoly land- 
lords of their area. Secondly, some Tories think that the 
houses should be sold off in a hurry to their present occu- 
pants or to private enterprise ; a mass disposal operation of 
this sort would carry some of the same dangers as mass 
municipalisation. It seems probable from the wording of 
the Queen’s speech that Mr Brooke has wisely plumped 
for the third alternative: namely the establishment of a 
managing agency or agencies for these towns, to take over 
where the development corporations leave off. 


HE measure to reform the laws relating to mental health 
"Twit presumably adopt the recommendations of the Percy 
Commission that the existing legal categories of mentally ill 
people (voluntary, certified, temporary) and of mental defec- 
tives (idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded and moral defectives) 
should be abolished. These legal definitions will be re- 
placed, mainly for administrative purposes, by two or three 
much wider terms, and the effect will be to blur the existing 
sharp distinction between the mental health services and 
the rest of the national health service. Patients will be 
able to enter whatever hospital is best for their case ; and 
although in practice this will mean that the great majority 
of them will continue to be treated in the existing mental 
hospitals, the abolition of much of the present legal 
procedure should help to eliminate the stigma that is now 
associated with these hospitals. 

The complications of the bill will arise over the proposed 
powers for enabling patients to be cared for compulsorily, 
when such care is considered essential for their own welfare 
or for the safety of others and when they themselves refuse 
it. This part of the bill will be particularly difficult if the 
Government attempts to adopt the royal commission’s pro- 
posals for the compulsory care of some psychopaths and 
especially if the bill attempts to give a legal definition to 
the term. It would be wise to avoid such a definition. 


HE white paper on aid to small farmers was due to be 
published on Thursday afternoon. The realistic argu- 
ment for this measure is: (a) continuing (but not increasing) 
aid to farmers is politically inevitable; (b) there has always 
been (and there will always be) a bias in favour of directing 
it towards small farmers, because there are more of them; 
(c) the worst way of giving effect to this bias is to continue 
to “ grant special consideration ” at the annual price reviews 
to things that small farmers car produce most easily, because 
this is bound to lead to periodic gluts of milk, pigs and eggs. 
So the wiser course is: (1) to grant capital assistance to 
small farmers who put forward detailed plans for making 
their uneconomic holdings viable ; (2) to ensure that this 
will not be a continuing dole to the inefficient by fixing a 
set term of years to each grant of individual assistance; 
(3) to see that the money concerned comes mainly out of 
other forms of aid to agriculture and is not a net new 
strain on the taxpayer. The indications to date have been 
that Mr Hare is going to be reasonably brave about this. 
Two subsidiary points to watch will be whether he is wise 
enough to include in his bil! some provision for helping off 
the land, and into other occupations, those small farmers 
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who will never be self-supporting, and whether the bill 
contains sufficient powers to deal with the fragmentation 
of small holdings. 


MONG the relatively minor measures, the danger about 
the repeal of the Catering Wages Act is that it may be 
far too minor. The Government’s idea is that the catering 
wages boards should be renamed wages councils (coming 
within the scope of the more general Wages Council Act), 
and should then continue with the same work as now. The 
main purpose of this change would be to put the Catering 
Wages Commission out of its agony ; the commission, having 
completed all its other iasks, found that the restrictive word- 
ing of the Catering Wages Act prevented it from applying 
its Own restrictions to unlicensed hotels, boarding houses 
and hostels. The trade unions’ hope is that the Government 
may now set up a wages council for these. There is a strong 
case for saying that boarding houses should operate under 
the same rules about their staff as do the bigger hotels, but 
that is merely another way of saying that present catering 
labour regulations (e.g., about what overtime rates a hotel 
should pay in the evening or on a Sunday, about hours and 
other conditions) should be made much more fiexible. 
These things should be determined much more in free local 
bargaining, and much less by central control. 

The measure for protecting red deer in Scotland is 
directed at the unsporting gentry who drive out from 
Glasgow in cars to slaughter the gentle hind with sub- 
machine guns and then sell them to butchers. Drastic 
penalties were proposed by a committee in 1951, and a 
private bill was enthusiastically passed in the Lords in 19§2 ; 
it then failed in the Commons because farmers objected to 


Aswan 


The Russian offer to finance some of the 
preliminary stages of the High Dam may 


mark a decisive turn in the Middle East 


second time in the chain of relations between 

Egypt and the great powers. To the Egyptians 

the project is a portent of hope, as well as a symbol 
of national defiance. To the West it has a disturbing 
ring, evoking the procession of crises that followed 
the western refusal to invest in an Egyptian govern- 
ment that was buying arms from the East. The analogy 
between these two stages in the pre-history of the High 
Dam should not be carried too far ; the Russian offer 
to finance some of the preliminary work has not set 
off any violent reaction, and none seems imminent. 
But the new move has to be seen in the shifting light 
of Middle East politics. The chain is not yet unwound. 
At a reception in Moscow for Marshal Amer, the 
defence minister of the United Arab Republic, on 
October 23rd, Mr Khrushchev announced that his 
government would give Egypt credit for 400 million 


a Aswan High Dam has now turned up for the 
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the proposal for a “ close season” when they would not be 
allowed to kill marauding deer that were ruining their crops. 
Now the close season is to operate only after 1962 ; the 
penalties proposed for these admittedly unpleasant poachers 
(up to two years’ imprisonment and forfeiture of their 
vehicles) seem startling enough to deserve scrutiny by the 
Commons, 

The changes in the Factories Act have two main 
purposes. First, they will carry out promises made by 
the Ministry of Labour after the disastrous mill fire at 
Keighley in February 1956. The main aim here is to give 
fire prevention officers the same right of access to industrial 
premises that inspectors now have. Secondly, some account 
is to be taken of new hazards coming from new machines. 
This part of the bill will need careful watching to see 
that restrictive practices are not being smuggled in under 
the guise of safety. (Moreover it is of relatively little use 
to go on passing fresh factory legislation if the existing laws 
are so inadequately enforced.) 

A measure which was not announced in the Queen’s 
speech, but which has been revealed since it, is the 
decision to allow political parties to use as many motor 
cars as they like to carry voters to the poll at an election. 
The present restrictions on the use of cars were imposed by 
the Labour government, without agreement from the 
Speaker’s conference, in 1948 ; they were dictated by the 
belief that only rich Tories use motor cars. Hitherto the 
Tories have not repealed this nonsense because they feared 
that Labour would be angry. Now the Government (or Lord 
Hailsham ?) has rightly deduced that if Labour MPs are 
exaggeratedly angry, they will show themselves in a very 
bad light in the country. Mr Macmillan gleefully trailed 
his coat when announcing the bill. 


Again 


roubles. This is to be used for Soviet equipment. 
machines and materials for the first stage of the High 
Dam, which entails the construction of two cofferdams 
and seven diversionary tunncls. At the official rate of 
exchange, the credit works out at about £33 million, 
but presumably the true value of the loan depends on 
how much the Soviet Union charges for its goods. 
This stage of the scheme is expected to take four 
years ; the UAR intends to pay its share of the cost 
out of the operating surplus on the Suez Canal. 

There has been no indication that the Russians have 
committed themselves to anything more than the first 
stage. In 1956, the World Bank, which was going to 
lend the foreign currency for the final stage, estimated 
that the complete project would take about 18 years 
and cost £460 million. There are thus two snags in 
the Soviet offer: Egypt has no security that the whole 
project will ever be finished ; and all the equipment 
and know-how will have to come willy-nilly from the 
Soviet block. But these disadvantages are forgotten in 
the triumphant fact that Russia has come up with 
money that the West clumsily refused. 

Earlier this year, when a Russian offer still seemed 
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emote, Egyptian leaders had apparently resigned 
themselves to going slow over the dam. They had 
never dropped their belief in the scheme as a cure-all 
(although senior officials in the ministry of agriculture 
privately considered that the expectation of winning 
two million acres of irrigated land was inflated, and 
could be cut by half) but they were more or less 
reconciled to a five-year delay before the first stage 
could be tackled. In the meantime, a British firm of 
consultant engineers was quietly working on the plans 
under a contract signed just before the Suez crisis, 
and the Egyptian government was going ahead with 
building a few roads in the area. 

Now the chance to plunge straight in has come at 
an opportune time for President Nasser. The present 
impediments to any new foreign adventure make a 
grand gesture in the direction of economic development 
particularly alluring, and the Russian offer irresistible. 
The deal can be represented as a glorious one in the 
eye for the West and a triumph for Nasser’s iron will. 
Egyptians nervous of deep involvement with Russia will 
have no chance of being heard above the happy junket- 
ing. But the new deal, of which the money for the dam 
may be no more than a part, may yet appear in retro- 
spect as a decisive point in the. glide away from 
neutralism, 


M* KHRUSHCHEV’S offer destroys the never well 
founded hope expressed by some western news- 
papers that relations between Cairo and Moscow have 
been cooling off. Probably Russia, like any other 
benefactor, has been criticised by the recipient ; this 
may give pleasure in the West, but it does not mean 
much. Egypt may have been carping at the types of 
industrial equipment supplied under the £62 million 
agreement signed in January. The Egyptian five-year 
plan calls for heavy industrial expansion, particularly 
in steel, but the bulk of Soviet deliveries have been for 
investments in light industry. It may even be that the 
Russians have a sounder appreciation of Egyptian needs 
than the planners themselves. 

In addition to its success in Moscow, Cairo has 
pulled off two deals with Bonn and Tokyo. The west 
German government has promised a long-term credit 
guarantee for exports worth £34 million, and the 
Japanese have granted credits of about {10 million. 
Egypt has also been able to fix barter deals with Spain, 
Italy, France, Jugoslavia and others. But the over- 
riding fact in its economy is that the Soviet Union 
is far and away the largest buyer of Egyptian cotton, 
and is followed, at a considerable distance, by China 
and Czechoslovakia. Yet Egypt buys only a quarter 
of its imports from the Soviet block. Thus it has a large 
surplus, on paper, with Russia and Eastern Europe, 
while elsewhere it is badly in the red. The tanks, 
aircraft and submarines that the UAR got from the 
Soviet block appear nowhere in the trade returns ; 
undoubtedly the payment for them mops up some of 
the surplus. Either Egypt has “ mortgaged its cotton 
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crop for arms,” as western critics said, or else no 
country but the Soviet Union has come forward to buy 
the cotton. Whichever explanation is true, Egypt 
is now heavily dependent on the Soviet orbit for trade 
as well as for aid. 

Cairo has shown less and less desire to seek counter- 
balancing links with the West, The last six months 
have seen a change for the worse. In the spring the 
air was balmy enough to make it look possible to culti- 
vate equable, if not cordial, relations between the UAR 
and the West. But the cultivators dragged their feet, 
and new storms in Lebanon and Iraq, culminating in 
the landing of American and British troops, blew away 
the seeds. The press and radio in Cairo are now engaged 
in a fierce anti-western campaign, attacking Britain and 
America for old-fashioned imperialist intrigues. 


HE British Government never made its desire to 
I take advantage of the spring breezes evident 
beyond question. A working relationship between 
Britain and the UAR still waits on a financial settle- 
ment, without which the diplomatic channels are 
wholly, and the commercial channels largely, blocked. 
From time to time the two sides have drifted close to 
agreement, but there has never been that determina- 
tion that might have clinched it. Now it is the 
Egyptians who have stepped up their terms. Dr Fawzi, 
at the United Nations in August, seemed interested in 
agreement. But when the British delegates arrived in 
Rome not long after, they found the Egyptians more 
intractable than ever, and their terms stiffer. 

The American reaction to the nationalisation of the 
canal two years ago was to freeze Egyptian assets in 
the United States and cut off all aid projects. Although 
it kept out of the conflict that followed, the State 
Department very soon come to attach more importance 
to repairing relations with London than with Cairo. 
After nearly two years of economic boycott, the United 
States has released the Egyptian money and has begun 
to thaw out suspended projects ; but no new schemes 
for aid or increased trade have been started. In the early 
summer, and particularly at the time of President 
Nasser’s first visit to the Soviet Union, there were 
reports that the State Department was “ rethinking ” 
its Middle East policy on the assumption that President 
Nasser had come to stay. But nothing happened. 

As it seems, Washington and London have decided 
not to compete with the Russians in Egypt. This 
exhibition of sang froid must mean one of two things: 
either they have concluded that Egypt is after all not 
as important as it looked—which is unlikely—or they 
are waiting for some new turn of events that will work 
in their favour. Such a turn of events could be a 
deterioration in Egypt’s relations with Russia; or it 
could be the fall of Nasser himself, possibly in the 
course of a new outbreak of the Palestine war. The two 
governments seem to see no other course but to wait. 
But, in the last decade, stalling between crises has not 
conspicuously worked to the advantage of the West. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE PAPACY 


John XXIII 


N Tuesday afternoon the puffs of smoke emerging from 
@) the chimney above the Sistine chapel at last turned 
out to be officially white ; after twelve attempts the car- 
dinals in conclave had elected a new Pope. Their choice 
has fallen on Cardinal Roncalli, the Patriarch of Venice, 
who has taken the name of John XXIII. The last Pope 
John (apart from a fifteenth century anti-pope) was a 
Frenchman who ruled from 1316 to 1334. His pontificate 
was stormy, much troubled by disputes over the indepen- 
dence of the lay power (then in dispute between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria) and by theological con- 
troversy with the upholders of absolute religious poverty. 
His twentieth century namesake has begun his pontificate 
with an eloquent and uncompromising appeal to the rulers 
of the world for peace and social justice. 

On past form this conclave has not been a long one ; yet 
it was long enough to suggest that no universally acceptable 
candidate presented himself and that the cardinals’ search 
for a compromise was none too easy. They did not have 
recourse to either of two much canvassed, but never very 
probable, courses ; they did not elect a non-Italian and they 
did not look outside the College of Cardinals—in particular 
tc Archbishop Montini of Milan. But they did choose an 
elderly man (the new Pope is nearly 77). whose presumably 
fairly short reign will not commit the Papacy too heavily 
in any one direction. 

It would, however, be quite wrong to write off the new 
pontificate as a colourless period of marking-time. John 
XXIII may be elderly, and he is unlikely to align himself 
with either the innovators or the traditionalists in the 
Vatican, but he is a robust man, active and capable of 
initiative, interested in social problems (he is said to have 
pleaded with Pius XII on behalf of the French worker- 
priests) and with a mind not closed to liberal ideas. He 
has a wide experience of papal diplomacy in Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey and, above all, in France during the 
difficult postwar years. The six French cardinals are 
believed to have supported his candidature from the begin- 
ning and his election should lead to a marked improvement 
in the relations between the Vatican and the French Church, 
Indeed, there are hopes of a general departure from the 
over-centralised and highly personal rule of his predecessor. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


The Final Test? 


AN the ending of atomic bomb tests be at hand ? 
Admittedly the omens are not auspicious as the Geneva 
conference opens. The Soviet government has thumpingly 
announced its intention of having at least enough further 
big bangs to equal the combined American and British score 
since March 31st, when Russia’s last series ended. This 


odd kind of gamesmanship will apparently keep the Russians 
banging away well past Guy Fawkes night ; and, perhaps 
unfortunately, it will release Britain and the United States 
from their undertaking to halt tests from today on if Russia 
does the same. The Russians were making tests in October 
at a rate of one every two days, and the Americans let off 
their answering salvo. The outlook seems thick with dust 
and doubt. 

Yet there are other considerations. As the powers are 
seldom wholly frank about the numbers of bombs they 
explode, their exact score is uncertain. Moscow might yet, 
without much loss of face, call at least a temporary halt as 
from today. Its latest gambits inevitably recall how, on the 
eve of the scientists’ talks on test controls in July, Moscow 
made a show of not taking part—and then quietly climbed 
down. Cry-wolf tactics, too often repeated, have been 
yielding diminishing returns to Soviet diplomacy, which 
would be well advised to discard them ; but they have not 
been discarded yet, though Mr Zorin seems already to be 
moderating the menacing tone he used in New York on 
Monday. 


UPPOSE, then, that nuclear silence does fall, either today 
S or within a week or two: will there not then be a much 
greater reluctance to shatter it than ever before ? At Geneva 
Mr Ormsby-Gore and his colleagues can wrangle long and 
scholastically about whether an agreed suspension of tests 
should be for one year in the first instance or hypothetically 
permanent (the Soviet formula is more attractive, the 
western one more honest). But the hard facts are that 
America, Britain and Russia are all now publicly committed 
to suspension if it is policed—and that their own scientists 
have agreed that it can be policed. Thus, more odium than 
ever before may now fall upon whoever shatters the silence. 
Is there any military advantage to be gained that would 
outweigh that odium ? It is a tricky equation to solve—not 
least for France, which has just signalised its independent 
position by announcing that it will abstain on the Anglo- 
American disarmament resolution in the United Nations 
Assembly. 


PARLIAMENT 


Tapestry and Tasks 


HE gorgeous display of the State Opening will have left 
. the televiewing though colour blind public more im- 
pressed with the “ dignified” than with the “ efficient ” 
parts of government. Both television commentators—with 
Mr Day of ITV being much more pointed than Mr 
Dimbleby of the BBC—attempted to right the balance. But 
if the public is to go on being allowed to peep inside the 
Palace of Westminster once a year the pressure is sure to 
increase for some sort of “ television Hansard ” to spotlight 
the actual work that is done and the drab-looking people who 
do it. The success of Tuesday’s television reporting may 
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have brought MPs nearer to the realisation that there is 
no good reason why the steady forward creep of the cameras 
should be resisted. 

The substance of the Queen’s Speech was obviously 
designed to give the impression that, in what is almost 
certainly the last session of this Parliament, there is, in the 
Prime Minister’s words, to be “no tailing off, no diminu- 
tion of our energies, no staleness, no weariness of office.” 
To judge from the first two days Mr Macmillan’s formula 
for this session is a combination of aggressiveness in debate 
(he fairly laid about a mild-mannered Mr Gaitskell) and a 
full calendar of measures, most of which are not very con- 
troversial but which cannot be dismissed as insubstantial, 

Over most of the field the Opposition have so far given 
the impression of being rather subdued. Mr Gaitskell is 
worried about his party getting the reputation of being an 
unpatriotic, namby-pamby lot both at home and abroad. 
This may explain his choice of crime as a subject for debate 
this Friday, presumably to show that the Tories have no 
monopoly in wanting to do something about the young 
thug. On the other hand, apart from Cyprus—and even 
there he cautiously avoided all reference to the conduct of 
British troops—Mr Gaitskell treated foreign affairs in a 
low key. It was left to Mr Grimond to pose the searching 
queries about foreign policy and defence that one would 
expect from an Opposition—demanding an answer to Lord 
Montgomery’s scathing criticisms of Nato and questioning 
the credibility of the western deterrent in the absence of 
adequate mobile conventional forces. 

The one issue on which the Opposition goes into battle 
with a spring in its step is that of pensions, because Mr 
Boyd Carpenter’s scheme, now it is out, looks much less 
electorally seductive than his opponents had feared it was 
going to be. The second major domestic issue might be 
unemployment. Mr Griffiths on Wednesday gave a pre- 
view of the great speech he will make if there is a recession. 
But his leader will be inhibited for a while by his sensible 
professional judgment that if the recession comes at all it 
will not be a severe one, and by his personal experiences of 
the danger of crying “ wolf.” 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Technologist in the Treasury 


PART from the preferment extended both to Scotland’s 
premier baron and to its Hereditary Royal Standard 
Bearer, the main interest in the latest ministerial changes 
lies in the revival of the Economic Secretaryship to the 
Treasury. This is a useful office, which, since Mr Nigel 
Birch resigned last January with the rest of the Treasury 
team, has been held in abeyance—largely, it was rumoured, 
because Mr Birch, with his forcefully held (and in some 
Treasury quarters very popular) disinflationary views, was 
thought to have made it so powerful a source of influence 
that it would have been awkward all round to have replaced 
him straight away with a different kind of minister. By 
now, however, Mr Amory will have learned for himself the 
value of being able to delegate some of the decisions on 
internal economic planning to another politician rather than 
to civil servants, especially in view of the differing 
approaches that are occasionally inevitable among some of 
the particular senior officials concerned. 
The choice of Mr F. J. Erroll, who has done well at the 
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Board of Trade, to fill the Economic Secretaryship, puts 
an electrical engineer among the usual Treasury classicists. 
It means that the administrative arguments in favour of a 
third, hardworking but uncontroversial Treasury minister 
outweighed the much canvassed parliamentary need for 
the return of Sir Edward Boyle to bandy economists’ 
arguments with Mr Gaitskell. 

The vacancy at the Board of Trade brings junior office 
to another of the “ One Nation” group, Mr John Rodgers. 
He is very much a Sir David Eccles’s man, having been Sir 
David’s parliamentary private secretary in one ministerial 
capacity or another since 1951. Otherwise Mr Rodgers is 
mainly known as the advertiser who headed the lobby which 
helped to push the Government into commercial television. 

The other changes represent a redeployment of the 
Government’s forces in the House of Lords. It is a great 
pity that Lord Mancroft, one of the Government’s more 
accomplished spokesmen in either House, but with a large 
family to support, has been unable to make ends meet on 
a Minister without Portfolio’s £3,750 a year. If he had 
not inherited a peerage he might have expected to 
have gone further in politics. By contrast the Earl of 
Dundee, the Hereditary Royal Standard Bearer, who 
replaces him as chief spokesman for the domestic depart- 
ments in the Lords, once sat in the Commons as plain 
Mr Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, but devoted large amounts of 
time and treasure to reviving a title which had been dormant 
since 1668. 

In the Scottish Office, Lord Strathclyde, better known 
as Commander Galbraith, has made way for Lord Forbes, 
the premier baron of Scotland, who brings younger blood 
as well as more ancient lineage. At the Foreign Office, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, head of a house with centuries 
of office behind it, assumes the Under Secretaryship which 
belonged to his grandfather eighty-six years ago. Mr 
Macmillan has paid proper, but politically unusual, Tory 
respects to the claims of breeding. 


QUEMOY 


From Foe to Friend? 


HE cat and mouse game off China’s coast has taken on 
T a subtle and peculiarly Chinese flavour. The Chinese 
communist defence minister, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, has 
ordered his shore batteries not to shell Quemoy’s airfield, 
beach or wharf, or the incoming supply ships, on even dates. 
Supplies can thus reach the beleaguered Nationalist garrison 
every second day. With honeyed humanity, he has told the 
garrison: 


If there is a lack of anything, just tell us and we shall give 

it to you. It is time now to turn from foe to friend. 
This offer, however, carries one condition—that no 
American warships escort the nationalist supply ships. 

When the communists resumed their shelling of Quemoy 
during Mr Dulles’s visit to Formosa last week, only to stop 
it after his departure, it was already apparent that their 
purpose was to embarrass the Americans rather than to get 
the Nationalists out of Quemoy and the other offshore 
islands. A continued lull during Mr Dulles’s talks with 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek would have made it easier for 
the Secretary of State to twist the Marshal’s arm. 

In the light of Marshal Peng’s remarkable offer, it must 
be assumed that the communists wish to go further still: to 
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encourage the Nationalists to stay put, undermine their will 
to resist with offers of friendship, and eventually get them 
to change sides. It would be the surest way to smash the 
Nationalist regime altogether. One wonders how far 
Marshal Chiang is aware of this avoidable danger. 


SOVIET UNION 


Literary Politics 


R BORIS PASTERNAK’S position in Russia had long been 
M uneasy, even before his failure to find a publisher 
there for Dr Zhivago brought his isolation into the public 
eye; when, in spite of Russian disapproval, the book 
appeared in the West, it began to appear inevitable that 
he would be caught up violently in the cold war. With the 
award of the Nobel Prize for Literature to Mr Pasternak, 
the storm broke over his head. At once the Soviet literary 
dogs were in full cry. Literaturnaya Gazeta described the 
award as an “ act of provocation by international reaction ” 
and as a “ precisely planned ideological diversion.” The 
Swedish academicians, it said, had based their decision 
on the merits of Dr Zhivago, a “ malicious work, full of 
hatred of socialism.” Although Mr Pasternak at first 
acknowledged the award gratefully, after five days of vicious 
attacks on him and his work in the Soviet press, and after 
his expulsion from the Soviet Union of Writers on Tuesday, 
he found it necessary to change his mind. 

The Russians are perfectly entitled to question the 
motives that have determined the choice of the Swedish 
Academy (and the fact that their own awards are always 
determined by political considerations does not change the 
issue), but their treatment of Mr Pasternak is a ghastly 
example of the fate of the artist in Soviet society. Russian 
propaganda often makes the point that creative artists have 
better and more assured material conditions for work in 
communist than in western societies. But what price do 
they have to pay for it? What happens if they put their 
toe over the party line and are no longer considered to 
deserve the artist’s privileged position? They are con- 
demned to silence; the money is stopped; the writers’ 
association turns nasty; the country villa is wanted for 
somebody else. . 

Not long ago the risks of nonconformity were even 
heavier. Even now, the threats have proved severe enough 
to force Mr Pasternak to withdraw his acceptance (for his 
telegram of October 24th could only be read as an accept- 
ance) of the award. This he did in a second telegram to 
Stockholm on Wednesday. 

Because of the meaning attributed to this award in the 
society I live in I must refuse the undeserved prize awarded 
to me. Please do not regard my voluntary refusal with 
ill-feeling. 

Even in bowing to the storm, Mr Pasternak has defined 
his position precisely and with skill. 


POLAND 


Writer Without a Country 


AREK HLASKO, one of the most gifted of the young 
M Polish writers, came to Paris last spring with a 
valid passport. He has been in western Europe ever since, 
and last month he applied for political asylum in Berlin, 
believing the decision to have been forced on him by the 
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Polish authorities, who refused to extend the validity of his 
passport. In spite of his youth—he is 25—Mr Hlasko is, 
in Poland, a famous writer. His novel First Step into 
Clouds, which appeared in 1956, was a best-seller; in 
January, 1958, he received the Polish publishers’ award. 
Young Poles saw in his stories the reflection of their own 
life, of Poland under Nazi occupation and of the subsequent 
betrayal of their ideals by the communist dictatorship. The 
world Hlasko created was cruel and disenchanted. For some 
time, the Polish censors tolerated his writing, but his last 
story, The Cemeteries, they denied to the public: it 
eventually appeared in an emigré periodical in Paris. Ever 
since, Hlasko has been under fire from the official Polish 
press ; he was described as a “ prima donna of one week,” 
his talent as well as his character was questioned and, finally, 
he was dismissed as one of the anonymous ranks of anti- 
communist writers whose only creed is a cynical nihilism. 

In a letter to the official Trybuna Ludu, which the paper 
never published, Hlasko defended himself against such 
charges: he expressed his belief in the right of young 
people to protest; he insisted that it was not they who 
made Poland into what it is and that the opposite was true. 
At the same time he said that a writer could not exist 
without his country. This was before Hlasko’s final 
decision to stay abroad. Yet another congress of “ cultural 
activists” is being planned in Warsaw ; as the pressure on 
writers grows heavier, the choice grows harder for those 
who will not conform. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


Just Measure 


HEN Mr Corfield, the Conservative member for South 
Gloucestershire, tried to introduce a private mem- 
ber’s bill in the last session of Parliament to base compen- 
sation for compulsory purchase on fair market values his 
bill took up six pages of print. Mr Henry Brooke’s govern- 
ment bill, published this week, takes up 77 pages of print. 
Conservative backbenchers may now understand why Mr 
Brooke argued that the Corfield bill did not cover all the 
necessary technical points, and why he resisted their sug- 
gestions that the proper course was to accept that bill and 
“ amend it in committee.” 

The essential aim of Mr Brooke’s bill is that anybody 
whose land is compulsorily acquired by a government 
department or local authority should henceforth be able to 
ask the same price for it as a voluntary seller would get on 
the open market—although the “ market value ” of any land, 
under either voluntary or compulsory purchase, will con- 
tinue to be heavily affected by the use allowed for that land 
by the planning authorities. Where the purchasing autho- 
rity does not agree with the owner about what is fair market 
value, an appeal can be made to the Lands Tribunal. Pre- 
sumably these appeals are especially likely to be made when 
there is a dispute about what sort of planning permission 
would have been attached to the land if it had not been 
acquired compulsorily. The bill also carries into effect 
certain recommendations of the Franks committee about 
procedure on compensation tribunals, which were deliber- 
ately not dealt with in the legislation last session. 

Certain special cases of possible hardship are to be dealt 
with admirably fairly. The bill provides that an owner 
can claim additional compensation if his land is compulsorily 
bought for one purpose and is later (within five years) used 
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for another purpose which makes it more valuable. The 
owner-occupier of a house who wants to move but finds 
that some published feature of a local authority plan 
makes it impossible to sell his house at a decent price— 
e.g., when some future road development scheme is 
scheduled to run right through it—will be enabled to 
require the relevant public authority to buy his house at 
fair market value forthwith. (But this provision will not 
automatically apply to property other than house property.) 
The difficult case of open land which is acquired for pur- 


poses to which no fixed market value can be allotted (e.g., 
for a school or a sewage farm) will be solved by the grant 
of “ planning certificates,” declaring for what other purposes 
the land concerned might have been allowed to be used. 
In the case of areas scheduled for “ comprehensive develop- 
ment,” the bill seeks to avoid the unfairness that one man 
whose land might be scheduled as the site of a road would 
get much less than a neighbour who wae scheduled to have 
a department store built on his land ; in these areas the 
assessment of “fair market value” will ignore details of 


a RN 


A Foundation for Free Nigeria 


HE communique issued at the end 
of the Nigerian constitutional 
conference on Monday summarises the 
new federal constitution for inde- 
pendent Nigeria and the arrangements 
that are to govern the transitional 
period to October 1, 1960; the full 
details will be issued shortly as a white 
paper. The main lines of the many- 
sided compact between the Nigerian 
political parties, the Nigerian regional 
and federal governments and the British 
government are however broadly clear. 
(1) The Timetable. The Northern 
Region will become fully self-governing 
like the other two regions next April. 
British responsibilities will then be 
immediately reduced to the (important) 
powers of the Governor General at 
Lagos. A federal general election will 
follow in the autumn of 1959, the 
earliest date consistent with completion 
of the federal electoral register. The 
British Government has strictly guaran- 
teed complete fairness for campaigning 
and voting in this last election under 
colonial auspices. When the new 
federal house assembles it will pass a 
resolution asking for independence in 
1960; Britain has agreed in advance 
to accept this, although the British 
parliamentary timetable makes October 
Ist, 1960, the earliest possible date. One 
thing could delay independence until 
slightly later. If Mr Awolowo’s Action 
Group wins the 1959 election, it will 
demand the setting up of new regions 
in minority areas; in this event the 
British Government will call a minori- 
ties conference, and if new regions are 
then agreed, will not guarantee to get 
all these arrangements and federal 
independence through by October, 
1960. 

(2) Federal Powers. The agreement 
reached on the relation of centre and 
regions over police and finance was 
outlined in The Economist last week. 
It is now additionally clear that, with 
the proviso about a possible minorities 
conference, the Nigerian delegates have 
accepted the Willink recommenda- 
tions that there is no case for new 
regions to meet the wishes of tribal 





minorities. Immediately, al] that will 
be done is to set up “ minority areas ” 
for the Benin Delta and Calabar, with 
elected councils to watch over their 
rights and welfare; a Niger delta 
economic council is to be added; 
significantly, no mention is made of 
the “Middle Belt” non-muslim 
minorities in the Northern Region, 
beyond a “noting” of the North’s 
intentions to devolve power to elected 
provincial bodies (roughly, the Ghana 
compromise). But elaborate provisions 
are now set out for changing the 
federal constitution ; since this implies 
the possibility of altering boundaries, 
the North has given ground here. But 
these provisions still leave the North in 
a strong position to veto change because 
changes in the entrenched clauses will 
require (a) a two-thirds majority in the 
federal house, which will be impossible 
unless many northern members agree 
even if all other members are in 
favour ; and (b) the concurrence of at 
least two regional] legislatures, includ- 
ing, for the creation of new regions, 
the region affected, with a referendum 
thereafter. This procedure will also 
be followed in deciding the disputed 
status of Ilorin, claimed from the North 
by the West. 

(3) Southern Cameroons. This trust 
territory is to progress to regional 
status. If it elects to become a region 
and not, after the UN plebiscite, to 
join French Cameroons, it could have 
some importance as a balancing region. 

(4) Relations with Britain. Nigeria 
wants to stay in the Commonwealth 
and it is making a defence treaty with 
Britain (important because of the steady 
loss of British free air space for fly- 
over purposes). 

(5) The Federal Election, 1959. This 
will be critical. It will test the minori- 
ties’ power to express their feelings, 
and will offer the last chance for the 
Action Group to champion new regions 
before the complicated procedure of 
constitutional amendment becomes 
operative. For the Northern People’s 
party, on the other hand, a decisive 
victory in its region would give it an 





indefinite veto on change and the possi- 
bility of governing Nigeria without 
being heavily dependent on Dr Azikiwe 
and his National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons party—for whose 
support a high price is asked, probably 
the prime ministership for Dr Azikiwe. 
The NCNC must equally win a lot of 
seats to exact this price. 

(6) Parliamentary Government. A 
study of the details of the communique 
Shows that there are checks and 
balances in Nigeria, absent in Ghana, 
which may keep party government a 
reality, at least in the federal centre. 
There is obviously still a danger of a 
conservative dictatorship becoming en- 
trenched in the North. But two 
developments suggest that the North 
may have to agree to a minimum of 
opposition party organisation and 
minority political activity in its terri- 
tory even after British fair play is 
withdrawn. 

First the North has agreed to promise 
basic human rights in its constitution ; 
second, and more important, the 
Northern legal system is to be re-formed 
along the lines of the Sudan judicial 
code, which ought to curb the arbitrary 
powers of imprisonment and prohibi- 
tion of meetings now wielded by the 
Emirs. This gives Mr Awolowo a little 
of his minimum conditions ; but for his 
earlier determination even this might 
not have been achieved. 

Two things are clear from the 
negotiations. First, it was a hard and 
stubbornly fought battle, testifying to 
intense political rivalries in Nigeria. 
Secondly, almost every compromise 
solution and formula came from British 
civil servants—the Nigerians showed 
almost no power to put up constructive 
schemes themselves. Thus they gain 
independence with little experience of, 
and only modest aptitude for, the prac- 
tical arts in a vastly diverse territory 
with a complex political structure. 
Much appears to depend on their 
readiness to retain expatriate services in 
the immediate future—and the ability 
of the centre, with the strengthened 
authority that will come from responsi- 
bility for law and order and external 
affairs, to give liberal-minded leader- 
ship in the regions, as well as in 
Nigeria as a whole. 
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the development plan, and an assessment will be made for 
the value of land over the “comprehensively developed ” 
area as a whole. 


Three Likely Effects 


HE immediate effect of all this will be that the amounts 
i. paid by public authorities for compulsory purchase of 
land (£383 million last year) are likely to rise by about 
a quarter. This is the measure of the amount that has been 
mulcted from unlucky owners each year by existing legis- 
lation. It is not really likely that this extra “burden ” 
of having to accord fair play will hold up many public 
authority development programmes that are economically 
desirable. The one case in which this danger of unfairness 
to public authorities could arise is in areas which are being 
comprehensively developed, and in which the authorities 
themselves are mainly responsible for enhancing site values ; 
this will need to be watched. In general, however, three 
things may now be expected to happen. 

First, the volume of compulsory purchasing may go down. 
Public authorities may now be a little more inclined to 
look round for owners who want to sell their land, rather 
than batter through any and every project by the bulldozer 
of compulsory purchase ; they may sometimes actually save 
money if they can find a willing seller on an alternative site 
instead of bargaining with an unwilling one. Secondly, and 
there may be more doubts about the desirability of this, local 
authorities may now be inclined to buy the land they want 
for any development project at an earlier date, rather than 
wait to buy it piecemeal; previously they could not lose 
much by waiting (since they paid for development values, 
as distinct from current use values, only at 1947 levels), but 
now they may be more afraid of general market values 
rising against them. Thirdly, and for the Minister rather 
depressingly, now that compensation problems for com- 
pulsory purchase are to be eased, problems arising from 
the vicissitudes of planning permission may come up to the 
top of the pack of complaints by Conservative backbenchers. 
This overdue reform will be the third Town and Country 
Planning Bill in ten years. But one doubts very much 
whether it will be the last one. 


THE PRISON SERVICE 


Higher Pay for Warders 


HE improvement in the penal system and more effective 

methods of dealing with offenders, mentioned in the 
Queen’s speech, do not need legislation. It is not a new 
Criminal Justice Bill that is promised but rather, as Mr 
Butler foreshadowed at the Tory party conference, the 
further implementation of the policy already laid down by 
the Act of 1948: in other words, that people, especially 
young people, should be kept out of prison wherever possible 
and that, when a prison sentence is inevitable, it should be 
regarded as a rehabilitating process rather than purely 
custodial. 

This, however, means a different outlook on the part of 
prison officers, who are expected, in an up-to-date penal 
system, to combine social welfare functions with disciplinary 
ones. The problem is how to ensure that the right staff 
are recruited to carry out this dual task. The prison service 
is not, at present, an attractive career. One of its chief 
drawbacks, as the committee on remuneration and con- 
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ditions of service emphasises in its report (Cmnd 544), is 
the slowness of promotion. A basic grade officer has to 
serve 18 or 19 years to reach the rank of principal officer 
and probably another ten before he can hope to become a 
chief officer class I. During this period of nearly thirty 
years his ordinary pay will rise from £9 8s. a week on entry 
to £14 I1s., which is the maximum for a chief officer class II 
—though there are certain allowances and overtime in 
addition. The committee recommends increases in pay 
varying from an additional 26s. to 32s. a week (depending 


‘on length of service) at the top of the officer grade to an 


additional £5 16s. 6d. a week for the chief officer class I. 
The highest salary in the governor class would be £2,250 
a year, against the present £2,050. 

The difficulties regarding promotion will remain. But the 
committee’s recommendation that after ten years’ service 
officers should be able to take a vocational examination that 
would entitle them, if successful, to the minimum pay of a 
principal officer would provide an intermediate goal to 
work for. And its strictures on the living conditions for 
many prison staffs should, if acted on, remove another barrier 
to the recruitment of the right people. In the meantime a 
great deal could be done within each prison to change the 
attitude of the existing prison officers towards the prisoners 
if their superiors, from the governor downwards, encouraged 


them to appreciate the importance of their social welfare 
function. 


EUROPE 


Mock Battle in Paris 


oO judge from the shrill threats and cries of disaster 
from the Chateau de la Muette, one would not have 
thought that within its walls a negotiation was taking place 
between allies and friends. Yet either because of or despite 
the noise Mr Maudling’s committee on the free trade area 
has inched forward in one significant respect. For the first 
time, there has been a serious discussion at the political level 
on key issues between the principal disputants. 

Credit for this must go in part to M. Wormser, the French 
representative. Last Friday M. Wormser put a question that 
struck at the heart of the differences between France and 
Britain. Even if agreement is reached, has a country in a free 
trade area got the right to upset the whole calculation by 
altering its outer tariff when it feels like it? Behind the 
question lay heartfelt French doubts—whether the free 
trade area involves a sufficient political commitment to 
European policies, and whether it can give French industry 
the protection it desires. Something like a real negotiation 
on this question, with France’s partners playing an active 
mediatory role behind the scenes, has since begun. 

The danger that the talks will draz on, making little 
progress, remains. Mr Maudling demanded eloquently and 
forcefully that the Ministers sit on in Paris and fight the 
issues Out to the end on the political level. Not everyone 
shared his wish for haste, but a compromise was reached 
for political meetings to give leadership to the work of the 
experts of the Six and of OEEC. 

All this is a far cry from a free trade area by the end of 
the year. It is much more likely that there will be long 
dragging talks, punctuated perhaps by ad hoc arrangements 
to get rid of the worst discrimination whenever the Six 
make a move. The French Government has chosen this 
moment to mention that it has not yet taken a decision of 
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This new Royal Naval 
establishment at Plymouth is 





COSTAIN built... 


Here, on the historic Plymouth scene, is an imposing 
new landmark — the Royal Naval establishment at 
Manadon, recently completed by Costain’s. 

A development of the Royal Naval Engineering College, 
it provides residential quarters for 204 officers 
undergoing technical training. It is impressively 
planned and makes every provision for study 

and recreation. 

Costain’s, whose South-West Area Organisation carried 
out the work, are proud to record the completion 

of yet another major contract. 














Designed and completed 
on behalf of the Admiralty 
by the Ministry of Works. 
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principle about the free trade area at all. In this stalemate, 
suggestions continue to be made for a change in negotiating 
procedure. M. Monnet’s Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe has proposed that the negotiations them- 
selves should be taken over by the commission of the Euro- 
pean community, dealing as a unit with the other eleven. If 
the OEEC talks break down this may have to be tried next. 
But there is no particular reason to believe that the com- 
mission could—nor even any certainty that it would wish 
to—persuade the French to change their line. For the 
moment energies are best concentrated on the effort in 
Paris. 


CYPRUS 


Nato Gives Up 


ATO has washed its hands, for the time being at any 
N rate, of the Cyprus problem. It could do nothing 
else ; but this is a sad end to nearly a month of patient 
effort to get the disputants round a conference table. That 
the Greeks have thoroughly exasperated their Nato allies, 
and have certainly damaged their chances of a sympathetic 
hearing at the United Nations, is no consolation at all. 

A week ago Britain had made important concessions to 
the Greek point of view, and the Turks were being remark- 
ably accommodating ; the chances of a conference looked 
good. In particular, the British Government, while insisting 
that its seven-year plan should be the basis of discussion, 
agreed to include the question of a final solution on the 
conference’s agenda—and Mr Macmillan emphasised in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that he intended the dis- 
cussion of this to be “ sincere and thorough.” The Govern- 
ment also agreed to accept Archbishop Makarios as the 
representative of the Greek Cypriots, and to meet the Greek 
demand that the composition of the conference should be 
enlarged to include M. Spaak and representatives of one 
¢ moze neutral countries. But over last weekend the Greek 
government let it be known in Athens that without guaran- 
tees that the proposed conference would be “ constructive,” 
it would not take part. 

Mr Karamanlis appears to have taken this line on the 
vehement insistence of the archbishop. What considere- 
tions of local politics and personal power and prestige 
prompted the archbishop can only be guessed at. In a 
newspaper interview last week he appeared to exclude union 
with Greece permanently in favour of independence ; it 
provoked strong reactions from Greek opposition parties as 
well as from the Bishop of Kyrenia in the ethnarchy council, 
and the archbishop may have felt uncertain of his backing. 
This is speculation; but it is certain that many Greek 
Cypriots will be deeply disappointed that the conference is 
off. Mr Macmillan has been careful to leave the door to 
4a meeting ajar; it is much to be hoped that the Greek 
government will find the means and the courage to push 
it open again. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Mr Popovic’s Visit 


HE Jugoslavs received a sharp reminder this summer 
tL that to build their economic development on Soviet 
economic aid is to build it on shifting sands. In May, 
Soviet block credits, which were to amount to $285 million, 
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for the exploitation of aluminium deposits and the construc- 
tion of fertiliser plants, were “ postponed ” ; and in August 
the Russians stopped the promised delivery of 200,000 tons 
of wheat. The Jugoslavs, determined that no economic 
pressure should undermine their political and ideological 
independence, at once began to look westward. A Jugoslav 
request for a large long-term loan has been under considera- 
tion in Washington since August ; some hopes of help from 
the World Bank are being entertained ; and there has been 
a request for British help which Mr Koca Popovic, the 
Jugoslav foreign minister, has no doubt been discussing this 
week on his visit to London. His government has asked for 
a loan of between {10 and £15 million to buy tractors and 
other agricultural machinery and to build a fertiliser plant 
based on the natural gas deposits of the Danube basin. 

It will be a pity if Mr Popovic gets a dusty answer. No 
doubt there are many good reasons for being tight-fisted 
with British money. (Incidentally, British commercial 
credits are, according to the Jugoslavs, too expensive for 
them.) But it is no more in the western interest today than 
it was in 1948 that Jugoslavia should be undermined by 
Russian economic blackmail. True, the Jugoslav economy 
is much less vulnerable today than it was ten years ago; 
only about a quarter of Jugoslav trade is now with the Soviet 
block, compared with well over half in 1948: nor is there, 
as yet, any sign of a concerted trade boycott by the com- 
munist countries. But Jugoslavia badly needs outside help, 
particularly with its agricultural development. 

The Russians have evidently set their face against spend- 
ing good communist money on investments planned by 
“bad” communists ; priority for long-term credits will go 
to the orthodox. But there are signs that Moscow wants 
to retain a degree of normality in its current trade relations 
with Belgrade. At the end of September the Russian 
members of the mixed Jugoslav-Soviet trade commission 
suddenly agreed to meet a number of Jugoslav complaints, 
after two months of stalling ; and last week the Russians 
signed a contract to supply the promised 200,000 tons of 
wheat after all. But the fact that Mr Khrushchev shows 
signs of moderation in his animosity is certainly no reason 
for London (or Washington) to tie its purse-strings. 


HOSPITAL COSTS 


Comparing Like with Like? 


HE drawback of the old hospital costing returns, which 

have appeared year by year since the health service 
started, is that they do not enable valid comparisons to be 
made between the cost of treating an in-patient in one 
hospital and in another. Drawn up under subject headings 
—staff, food, drugs and dressings, fuel and power, and so 
on—they cannot eliminate, for one thing, the cost of out- 
patient expenditure, which varies considerably between 
hospital and hospital but for which a completely arbitrary 
allowance has had to be made in order to arrive at an 
estimate for total in-patient costs. 


Since April, 1957, however, about 200 hospitals, mostly 
“acute ” or “ mainly acute,” each with an annual expendi- 
ture of over £150,000, have been operating a new costing 
system, the first results of which have now been published. 
The returns separate in-patient expenditure from out-patient 
expenditure and also give separate cost statements for 
various departments of the hospitals, such as X-ray, patho- 
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logical laboratories, catering, and so on. The purpose is not 
to enable the Ministry of Health to decide how much money 
the hospital service needs, but to enable hospital authorities 
to compare their costs more realistically. 

On the face of it, some interesting comparisons can be 
made. St George’s seems to have ousted St Thomas’s from 
the position of being the most expensive acute hospital in the 
country on an in-patient per week basis (£39 2s. 9d. and 
£38 10s. 4d. respectively), but St Thomas’s seems to keep 
its patients longer and therefore its costs per case are much 
higher. It is also interesting to note that the unit costs 
of the X-ray departments of various apparently similar 
hospitals can vary widely, as can those of the boiler houses. 
But, of course, one cannot tell whether such differences 
reflect the good fortune of some hospitals in having obtained 
up-to-date and efficient equipment or whether they show 
up inefficient management. It is perhaps worth recalling 
that two members of the working party on hospital costing, 
whose report provided the basis for these returns, com- 
mented that departmental costing might highlight inevitable 
differences between hospitals rather than show how waste 
can be eliminated. 


PAKISTAN AND BURMA 


Governing General 


HE midnight manner of the ousting of President 

Iskander Mirza was a poor advertisement for the start 
of General Ayub Khan’s rule in Karachi. It shook many 
Pakistanis who had accepted the earlier abandonment of 
constitutional democracy with resignation, or even with 
relief. The general scarcely bothered even to draw a decent 
veil of good manners over his sudden assumption of the 
presidency and of “ all powers.” 

Admittedly, the ousted president had already placed 
himself in the hands of the armed forces—under what 
degree of duress is not yet clear—and there was this much 
logic in the soldiers’ move : they have set out to sweep 
away all political faction fighting in Pakistan, and Iskander 
Mirza had not been above the battle. But his brusque 
ejection from the back seat to which he had already been 
relegated will disturb many of the civil servants whose help 
the soldiers will badly need when they pass from mopping 
up sinners to shaping constructive policies ; for, despite his 
rank of major-general, Mirza was primarily an administrator, 
with a background of political service on the Frontier. He 
himself had scrapped the constitution and appealed to the 
sword. Now the sword is naked, and unashamed. 

Many Pakistani officers are sincerely anxious for their 
country’s welfare and good repute, and “ progressive ” at 
least in the sense of rejecting the more benighted and bigoted 
aspects of Islam. But these qualities by themselves hardly 
equip them for the journey back to democracy. And how 
long will they keep their present unity? General Ayub Khan 
is too tough a personality to fall an easy victim, like General 
Neguib in Egypt, to some Pakistani Nasser (and General 
Qasim in Iraq has shown him how to nip Nassers in the 
bud). But there remains the old rivalry between Punjabis 
and Pathans ; and a new element, the Bengalis, is already 
significant at least in the navy and air force. Faction fights 
are not a civilian monopoly, and they can become more 
lethal when each faction has its own fire-power. 

On the same day that General Ayub Khan had him- 
self crowned president in Karachi, U Nu in Rangoon 
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formally transferred the premiership to General Ne Win. 
The different circumstances should be noted. One need 
not take at full face value the explanation U Nu made 
before retiring and distributing his goods to the poor ; but 
in Burma the new military ruler has formed a civilian care- 
taker cabinet composed of judges and civil servants, and has 
undertaken to pave the way for early elections. His appoint- 
ment was approved by a parliamentary majority embracing 
both parts of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, 
and his tenure of office may give time for the rift in this 
formerly dominant party to heal, so that a stable representa- 
tive government could be restored. Burma, although still 
plagued by insurrection, thus enjoys a fairer prospect than 
Pakistan, where not even a change of heart and the calling 
of early elections by General Ayub Khan could now produce 
political stability. 


UGANDA 


Buganda versus the Rest 


ONFLICT between the powerful Baganda tribe and the 
. rest of Uganda was crystallized at last week’s election. 
This was not much more than a trial run for the common 
roll elections due in 1961—votes were cast for 10 of the 
18 African representative members in a legislative council 
whose full complement is 62 members—but it was at least 
a direct step towards Uganda’s eventual self-government 
as an African state, and not the crabwise approach adopted 
in other East African territories. The protectorate govern- 
ment abandoned its earlier attempts to tie the elections to 
some kind of guarantee of political privileges for the 
European and Asian minorities and set a franchise test 
that was easy enough for most African men, and some 
African women, to pass. 

The election was dexterously organised, and 85 per cent 
of registered voters turned up at the polls. The Uganda 
National Congress came out on top. It has bridged the 
split among its members and now controls half of the 10 
representative seats. If it seizes its chances, the party may 
be able to lead Uganda on its road towards independence. 

But the scene would be much happier if the Baganda had 
taken part in the elections. Under the Buganda agreement 
of 1955, they are committed to send five representatives 
to the legislative council, but, having refused to partici- 
pate, they are now trying to find a legal loophole out of 
the commitment. The Baganda, though only about a sixth 
of the population, are the most influential and the best- 
organised section. They still cling to the idea that their 
province—though it is the centre of the protectorate— 
should somehow go its own separate way with its separate 
monarchy. They are tugging back as vigorously as the 
nationalists are pushing forward. The elections may have 
united most of the rest of the country against them ; if this 
is so, the struggle for power is on. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


More Recruits ? 


VEN the Arab world, it seems, has an East and a West. 
While President Bourguiba, in the west, is carrying 

on a verbal slugging match with President Nasser and the 
Arab League, the rulers of Kuwait and Qatar, in the east, 
are said to be thinking of joining the league. 
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There is no need for panic. For several years members of 
the ruling families of the British-protected Persian Gulf 
states have paid homage to Arab unity and nationalism on 
their visits to Cairo, Damascus or Baghdad. In Kuwait the 
move is bound to be a popular one. It would identify 
Kuwait with the Arab hinterland to which, more than 
any of the other Gulf sheikhdoms, it belongs ; and it would 
be a certificate of Arabism. Membership of the league 
might, for a while, placate the ardent nationalists of Kuwait, 
who, while their ruler is exchanging civilities in Baghdad, 
are already complaining that Iraq’s new rulers are not being 
sufficiently revolutionary and that Baghdad radio has no 
vigour. Public opinion counts for little in Qatar now, but 
the ruler there is exposed to the same pressures that have 
been built up in Kuwait. 

Arab affection for Kuwait and Qatar is based largely on 
a desire to share their oil revenues. If the rulers are willing 
to invest in development projects, they can buy their way 
into complete Arab respectability. That they have not done 
so before is apparently because the other Arab states have 
not been able to offer what might be regarded as good 
investments, 


OINING the league is a far cry from joining the United 
J Arab Republic, or even, like Yemen, the United Arab 
States. Arab governments are bound only by those league 
decisions for which they have cast an affirmative vote. True, 
the secretary-general, Abdul Khaliq Hassouna, has said he 
hopes the league’s covenant will be changed to make 
majority decisions binding on all the members. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the Arabs, for all their protestations 
of unity and brotherly love, will want to give up that much 
of their sovereignty. It is easy enough to reach agreement 
on such national questions as Israel, Algeria, Buraimi or 
Oman, but a general agreement on the use of revenue, 
internal policies, and even foreign relations would be more 
difficult to reach. 

If Kuwait and Qatar do decide that they want to join the 
Arab League, the question will arise whether their member- 
ship of it would be compatible with the present treaty rela- 
tions between the rulers and Britain. They may argue that 
their relations with brother Arabs are a separate matter from 
the strictly foreign relations which, under the treaty, the 
British Government conducts on their behalf ; but if that 
argument prevailed, the resultant situation would be com- 
plex. As Kuwait increases in importance, a weightier 
British representation there might be useful to both states. 
Kuwait has become pre-eminent among the states of the 
Persian Gulf ; but the senior officer in the Persian Gulf, 
the Resident, is stationed in Bahrain, 200 miles away. 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


Good Behaviour 


ITH the ebb of the imperial tide, the most prominent 

members of the British community in former colonies 
are business men and technicians on contract. They are, 
in a real sense, now the ambassadors of their country. It 
is on their bearing that local people will henceforward form 
their impressions of ex-imperial Britain; the focus is off 
colonial officials and on company officials. But whereas in 
the past colonial officials (and British troops) were under 
discipline and were either instructed how to behave or knew 
this instinctively from their upbringing and training, the 
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new representatives of Britain are under no such control 
over their behaviour. They have no preliminary grounding 
in local customs and susceptibilities, no inbred respect for 
ways of life different from their own, and receive no training 
in good behaviour on the spot. With the departure of the 
British officials, moreover, commercial incomers have no 
particular models of expatriate propriety. All too often 
they make mistakes—some because they are obtuse, some 
because they are ignorant; in either event they do harm, 
and sometimes very great harm. Tactless remarks by a 
contractor’s employee in an African country may well under- 
mine the good done by years of hard slogging by the 
British council, by former British officials or by devoted 
missionaries. 

It is the more necessary that such representatives of 
Britain abroad should get some brief preliminary training 
in at least the elementary do’s and don’ts. This has for 
some years been provided on a limited scale by a private 
organisation “ Overseas Service ”, which is now extending 
its work. This deserves support; indeed there is a clear case 
for co-operative efforts by employers to establish more of 
such “orientating courses” for those they send abroad. 
Not many of these wish to give a bad impression, most 
would like to be tipped off in advance and given a prelim- 
inary lesson in the countries they will work in; and having 
had some training they are the more competent to restrain 
the small minority who do not care how tactlessly they 
behave abroad. A commercial empire depends, not only 
on the price and quality of the goods and services it deals 
in, but to some extent on the manners of those that sell 
and demonstrate them. It is only necessary to look back 
at the training given by the earlier chartered companies to 


their servants to find the precedent for such training for 
commercial envoys. 


Che Economist 


OCTOBER 30, 1858 


DESERTING AN ALLY 

How far the English Government has really deserted 
q Portugal in her difference with France we do not yet know. 

That there is a strong presumption in the conduct of the 
Portuguese Government that she has not firmly supported her 
old ally at the right moment is only too evident. That to 
abandon Portugal in her present straight would be a thoroughly 
cowardly and unworthy policy, we hope to show... . If there be 
one principle more than another on behalf of which war is 
justifiable in the present day, it is the international duty of 
treating the weaker members in the association of European 
States with the same forbearance and equity, and strict deference 
to legal rights, with which we treat the strongest. It was the 
determination on the part of Russia to override this principle, 
and seize the ‘ Sick man’s ’’ goods merely because he was sick, 
which created the enthusiasm in England for the war with Russia 
... We may fairly overlook affronts to England, when it would 
be a great mistake to overlook menaces to weaker countries, and 
a fatal imbecility to overlook menaces directed to our weaker 
allies. War and total confusion in Europe are far more likely 
to spring out of the easily-formed habit of despising and coercing 
the weaker States, than out of occasional affronts to the strongest 
states. The Russian war was a protest against such conduct, and 
the peace was rendered memorable by a formal record of the duty 
of referring such disputes to arbitration. France will not be 
suffered to violate that pledge towards an old ally of England, 
without the heaviest censure that the English people can inflict 
falling on the Government who should have so neglected their 
duty. 
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Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal 


Srr—In acclaiming so wholeheartedly 
the Government’s proposal to abolish 
compulsory arbitration and the Indus- 
trial Disputes Tribunal, you have 
ignored the very great benefits this 
machinery has brought to the public 
services, and local government especially. 
My own association, representing some 
200,000 local government officers, has 
used the tribunal more than any other 
trade union, referring to it more than 
200 disputes since 1951. We have in- 
variably accepted its awards without 
question. It has enabled us to enforce 
the decisions and establish the authority 
of our collective bargaining machinery. 
Had it not been available, and had we 
been dependent solely on the Industrial 
Court, whose jurisdiction a local 
authority is free to reject, local govern- 
ment could not have attained the national 
standards and qualified, efficient service 
it enjoys today. Were it now to be with- 
drawn without replacement by any 
similar machinery through which local 
authorities can be compelled to observe 
national agreements, these benefits would 
be in jeopardy. 

I am confident that these views are 
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The Competitive Process 
JACK DOWNIE 


Theoretical analysis of the working of a com- 
petitive market, with special reference to 
technical progress, restrictive practices, and the 
movements of firms between industries. “Very 
timely” — Financial Times. 


25s. net (by post $3.50) 


Productivity in a 
Printing Firm 
F. A. WELLS 


Case study of a medium-sized firm of Midlands 
printers attempting to increase productivity 
snags encountered and overcome, changes in 
management/labour relations, etc. “One is 
impressed with the clear and objective thinking 
with which every aspect of the complex problem 
has been investigated . . . a report to be read 
with serious attention.” Printing World. 


21s. net ($3.00) 


The Economic Development 
of Detergents 
W. J. CORLETT 


Emphasis throughout on changes in raw 
materials, and in methods of manufacture and 
marketing; with a discussion of the international 
character of the industry in its growth. J/ndus- 
trial Innovation Series. 

25s. net ($3.50) 
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shared by all progressive local authori- 
ties. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions told the Minister of Labour 
recently that, in its view, “ provision for 
compulsory arbitration should apply in 
respect of all local authority joint 
negotiating bodies.” 

Your comment overlooks another 
crucial factor in the local government 
field. algo has never had a strike in 
its fifty-three years’ history. It re- 
affirmed its opinion that a strike by local 
government officers was unthinkable as 
recently as last June. It did this because 
it was content to rely on the methods 
of collective bargaining reinforced by 
compulsory arbitration. But if that re- 
inforcement be now removed, it will be 
deprived of its major defence against 
injustice and the dictatorial employer. 
Is it “good riddance” to deprive re- 
sponsible trade unionism of the basis of 
confidence upon which its responsibility 
rests? 

The answer, surely, is that suggested 
by the British Employers’ Confederation 
but, apparently, rejected by the Govern- 
ment—namely that compulsory arbitra- 
tion should be maintained where both 
employers and trade unions wish to 
maintain it. That would be a reasonable 
—and in local government, I am certain, 
an acceptable — compromise. — Yours 
faithfully, W. C. ANDERSON 

General Secretary 
National and Local Government 
Officers Association, N.W.1 


[A similar letter of protest against the 
abolition of the Industrial Disputes Tri- 
bunal has been received from the Guild of 
Insurance Officials —EpDITOR.] 


Teachers on Show 


Sir—Your recent comment gives a mis- 
leading impression of next year’s 
Education and Careers’ Exhibition. 
While there is to be an important feature 
in the exhibition devoted to the training 
of teachers and teaching as a career, this 
is but a part of the education section of 
the exhibition. That section, which will 
occupy some 30,000 sq. ft. of space, is 
to be devoted to modern education in all 
its aspects ranging from nursery schools 
to university and adult education and 
including, you will be happy to note, 
sections on both grammar and compre- 
hensive and other forms of secondary 
education The careers  section—in 
which almost all the major trades and 
industries have taken space—has been 
included, not as a result of some Machia- 
vellian scheming by the NUT, but 
because the union believes large numbers 
of pupils, students and parents will wish 
to learn not only about present day 
educational opportunities but also about 
the various employment opportunities 
that may follow.—Yours faithfully, 


F. HARRIS 
National Union of Teachers 
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Race Riots 


S1r—Gad, Mr Lomas of Durban is right. 
He assures us, in your issue of October 
18th, that a miscegenated black-white 
group must be more decadent and ineffi- 
cient than a pure, one-coloured group. 
How true. One need only look at the 
grim record of the thousands of misce- 
genated black-white Americans (recently 
surveyed by Life) who have decayed into 
inefficient Nobel Prize winners, moon- 
rocket men, cattle barons, inventors, 
heads of vast corporations, senior pro- 
fessors, world record holders, and glitter- 
ing stage and film stars. Mr Lomas is 
right to avert his eyes from this horrid 
spectacle and instead to gaze with awe 
upon the efficient, progressive, and one- 
coloured Congo pygmies, the splendidly 
pure and drug-addicted Andean Indians, 
and the noble white savages of Notting 
Hill.—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8 KirK HENRY 


Pius XII 


S1IR—I have read with amazement your 
correspondent’s statement that “ Edu- 
cated Italians (and they are still in a 
minority in Italy) complained that the 
Pope’s discourses never really touched 
the anxieties of contemporary thought 
at all.” Surely one of the attributes 
of this truly great man was that 
he was able to speak with authority 
to sO many diverse groups of people. 
As an example, in 1953 in a few 
weeks His Holiness gave 25 addresses 
—some of them thousands of words in 
length—to groups of bankers, engineers, 
lawyers, wine-growers, silk manufac- 
turers, poets, merchants, goldsmiths, 
navigators, foundrymen, bee-keepers, 
papermakers and men of other trades 
and professions. As the Manchester 
Guardian said, His Holiness “ brought 
the leading circles of the Roman 
Catholic Church into a closer association 
with scientific experiment and technique 
than at any time at least since the 
18th century.”—Yours faithfully, 

Denby Dale J. G. FREEMAN 


Depreciation Allowances 


Sir—After your tilt at Sir William 
Carrington’s “expedient” I was sur- 
prised that you did not give his reasons 
for favouring the retention of the his- 
torical cost basis for depreciation allow- 
ances. 

It is entirely in the hands of the com- 
panies themselves to prevent the erosion 
of capital, and many companies do 
appropriate part of their surpluses for 
replacement of assets. 

Where provision is made, I agree, the 
difference between the replacement and 
historical cost has borne tax. But is not 
this a special contribution made by most 
taxpayers ? 

When company profits are lower than 
the difference between the depreciation 
allowances based on replacement and 
historical cost, the Inland Revenue is 
then, and only then, eating into capital. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Middlesbrough W. WALTON 
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The New Caste System 


The Rise of Meritocracy 
By Michael Young. 
Thames and Hudson. 160 pages. 15s. 


OLITICAL satire is a tricky genre, 

especially when it takes the form of 
projection into an anti-Utopian future. 
Aldous Huxley pulled it off; so did 
Orwell. In “ Brave New World,” how- 
ever, Huxley looked far enough ahead 
to warrant a fairly cavalier historical 
prologue, while Orwell—and Huxley in 
“Ape and Essence ”—invoked atomic 
disaster as a prerequisite. Mr Young, 
more ambitiously, offers a step-by-step 
account of the process by which, up to 
the fateful year 2034, the “ Meritocracy ” 
of his title evolves from its present-day 
seeds. He nearly pulls it off ; but not 
quite. 

“ Meritocracy” is a new, and para- 
doxically wide-open, caste system; the 
final fruit of the Education Act of 1944. 
The effect of the educational ladder then 
established, and of the presumptive 
growth in the efficacy of intelligence- 
testing, is progressively to sort out the 
population in order of ability. There 
emerges an elite of Top People (no 
longer encumbered with hereditarily 
privileged dumb-clucks) in the 140-and- 
up IQ range; sub-elites ranging down 
to II§ or so; and a vast, mediocre- 
to-moronic mass from which any sprout- 
ing talent is, thanks to parental ambition 
and the infallible testers, immediately 
promoted via a system of strictly pro- 
portional educational privilege. The 
evolution of that system is beautifully 
worked out. True, there are some 
improbable fantasies projected for the 
twenty-first century; but unless there 
is a reversal of social trends this, or 
something like this, is the way we are 
going. 

But what about the goal? Mr Young’s 
meritocratic Britain, though described 
with ostensible enthusiasm, is an odious 
place. It is odious not only because it 
is heartless, regarding all human beings 
merely as instruments of competitive 
efficiency, but also because it totally 
fails to deliver the goods. Ability once 
fully cultivated ceases to be fruitful in 
terms of human welfare. Production 
increases, but a mania for capital expan- 
sion holds down—indeed drives down— 
the general standard of living. There is 
space travel, but no hint of better food ; 
three-dimensional tape-recording, but no 
renascence of blighted cities and coun- 
tryside ; no further conquest of disease 
or hunger ; no flowering of the arts, not 
so much as better-designed furniture. 
As a means to material betterment, 
meritocracy is a flat failure. 

Now this is making things much too 
easy. The instrumental view of human 
beings, that which regards them merely 
as more or less efficient means to 


economic ends, is a real besetting sin of 
the modern world, and Mr Young is 
perfectly entitled to denounce it. But 
he is not entitled to assume away the 
real opposition between the claims of 
maximum economic progress (for which 
the masses are certainly no less eager 
than the elite) and those of a resolutely 
non-economic, equalitarian attitude to 
people. The need of the bright school- 
boy—if he is to develop his powers 
properly, in the general interest—for a 
curriculum suited to his capacity, the 
need of the responsible professional—if 
he is to use his powers properly, in the 
general interest—for those expensive, 
equality-defying commodities peace and 
quiet, are no less real because their ex- 
pression can be, as here, brilliantly 
parodied. Perhaps they should be held 
unimportant compared with higher 
human values, although intellectual and 
creative excellence is surely in itself a 
human value—should we really exalt the 
saintly moujiks of Tolstoy above, say, 
Leonardo da Vinci? But no such prefer- 
ence makes them irrelevant to the 
prospects of common material welfare. 
On this triple clash of values, much 
might valuably be said ; Mr Young has 
retreated, behind a smokescreen of 
entertaining jibes, from the task of 
saying it. 

Nevertheless, the book he has written 
deserves to become, like the anti-Utopias 
of Huxley and Orwell, part of the 
common coin of discussion. A “ merito- 
cracy” of one sort or another is on the 
way. Not even the most rigidly com- 
prehensive schooling, so long as it does 
not flatten superior ability altogether, 
will keep that ability in the working 
class. Working-class environments, 
habits, and society generally are already 
rejected by the gifted who have a chance 
to escape them, not merely because of 
material inferiority or low social esteem 
but also because they inflict a near-lethal 
degree of boredom. Material inferiority 
may decrease, social esteem improve ; 
boredom, as working-class “culture” 
progressively adapts itself to the tastes, 
capacities and intolerances of the un- 
leavened residue, will become a more 
and more powerful expulsive agent. 
What will, what should be, the relation 
between classes thus constituted and 
divided 2? How can democratic institu- 
tions survive when the masses can no 
longer generate gifted leaders? How 
can common human sympathies be pre- 
served ? Belief in la carriére ouverte 
aux talents and belief in human solidarity 
may not be irreconcilable. But they are 
going to take a lot more reconciling than 
the French Revolution thought ; or the 
nineteenth-century radicals ; or the early 
twentieth-century socialists. Mr Young 
evades the task ; he does not even seem 
to recognise it. But he has strikingly 
demonstrated its necessity, 





The John Case 
The Man Who Came Back 


By Willi Frischauer. 
Muller. 276 pages. 18s. 


we altogether accepting Dr 
Otto John’s own account of his 
detachment from the West on the night 
of July 20, 1954, Mr Frischauer writes 
with imaginative sympathy of the former 
president of the Office for the Protection 
of the Federal Constitution. On 
December 22, 1956, just over a year 
after his return to Western Germany, 
Dr John was sentenced by the federal 
Supreme court at Karlsruhe to four 
years’ imprisonment. “The prison 
doors,” in Mr Frischauer’s peroration, 
“closed behind Otto John, freedom 
fighter, intelligence chief, symbol of a 
divided Germany, a tragic Don Quixote 
of the Cold War.” 

This is essentially the story of the 
attrition of a good and sensitive man’s 
nerves by consecutive ordeals from which 
few persons could be expected to emerge 
with character unscathed. The singu- 
larly excessive and long-lasting period of 
strain began when Dr John, then a legal 
adviser to Lufthansa, became closely 
involved in a number of plots to remove 
Hitler from power—of which the world 
in general first heard through the re- 
sounding failure of that of July 20, 1944. 
Mr Frischauer reviews Dr John’s part in 
the conspiracy in some detail, and vividly 
describes his lucky escape to Spain after 
four days’ agonising suspense in Berlin. 

From Madrid Dr John went to Eng- 
land and there, after repeated inter- 
rogation, step by step into the demora- 
lising business of psychological warfare 
against his own country. (Mr Frischauer 
writes with unusual knowledge of this 
shadowy sector of the hostilities.) While 
thus unhappily engaged, Dr John learned 
for certain that hi¢ brother had been 
summarily shot in Berlin as a “ traitor.” 
The news confirmed his passionate reso- 
lution to continue to combat the urges 
in Germany that had found expression 
in Hitlerism. 

He thought he had been given a 
unique opportunity to do so when, in 
1950, he was appointed first head of the 
Office for the Protection of the Federal 
Constitution. But Dr John was really 
an Allied choice ; his appointment was 
resented openly by many Germans, who 
had heard he had helped in the prosecu- 
tion of Field Marshal von Manstein, 
and accepted coolly by Dr Adenauer 
and his colleagues. Neglected and 
thwarted, Dr John came to attach un- 
warranted significance to the crude 
Outbursts and intrigues of a handful of 
Nazi incurables. The prospect of the 
creation of another German army dis- 
mayed him. He became increasingly 
rattled, and invited detrimental com- 
ment. At last, in a mood of lonely 
desperation, he plunged into what he 
believed at the time was the healthier 
part of Germany. He soon regained his 
sense of proportion, regretted his step, 
and pluckily came back. This summer 
he was released from prison on condi- 
tion that he stayed in Germany until 
further details concerning the manner of 
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his leaving west Berlin on July 20, 1954, 
had been cleared up. The Berlin doctor, 
who, John had steadfastly maintained, 
was his kidnapper, had fallen into West 
German hands. It looks as though Dr 
John’s stay is going to be a long one. 


Seigneurial England 


Charlecote and the Lucys: The 
Chronicle of an English Family 

By Alice Fairfax-Lucy. 

Oxford University Press. 327 pages. 30S. 


HARLECOTE was built just before the 

accession of Elizabeth I. As Mrs 
Fairfax-Lucy puts it, the gatehouse roof 
has seen “torchlight and crowds wel- 
coming young brides to Charlecote, and 
coffins carriéd out smothered in the 
Gloire de Dijon roses.” Shakespeare’s 
legendary deer-stealing exploit has given 
fame to Charlecote, but the Lucys them- 
selves seem always to have been Justice 
Shallows. Taking no part on the 
national stage, their interest lies in the 
growth and collapse of the family for- 
tunes. They were often lavish spenders. 
Capability Brown redesigned the 
gardens; and in the early nineteenth 
century the house was converted accord- 
ing to romantic Gothic convention. But 
the agricultural depression of the last 
decades of the century began a decline 
that continued until the National Trust 
took over in 1946. The disintegration of 
a fortune is as interesting as its making, 
but Mrs’ Fairfax-Lucy stops her 
narrative, understandably perhaps, well 
before the first sale of the pictures in the 
1870s, so that we leave Charlecote “ fixed 
in a golden moment—the seemingly end- 
less summer afternoon of seigneurial 
England.” 

Her nostalgic interpretation is indeed 
very much that of the lady of the manor. 
Apparently for the maids of the past “it 
was all fun. The scoldings, the chil- 
blains, the inadequate cotton blankets, 
the caprices of their betters” and “fun 
even to rise in the black dark . . . and 
chase away the black beetles.” In the 
eighteenth century, “the cuckoo’s early, 
unflawed note went echoing up and 
down the river reaches,” but enclosure 
is allusively treated. There is much 
discursive description and conjecture, 
though Mrs Fairfax-Lucy has been 
severely handicapped by the operations 
of fire and damp on the family papers. 
But for the nineteenth century, she has 
been able to use the delightful memoirs 
of the Mrs Lucy of the day, who wrote 
in a vein of extreme Victorian sensibility. 


Cradle of Reputations 
Offspring of the Vic: A History of 
Morley College 

By Denis Richards. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
18s. 


319 pages. 


ORLEY COLLEGE in Westminster 
Bridge Road had two-thirds of its 
buildings destroyed by a bomb in 1940. 
This week the Queen Mother opened 
the new buildings. Published to coincide 
with the opening, this book is a record 
of the growth of the college from the 
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day in 1880 when Emma Cons first 
started to turn the disreputable Old Vic 
music hall into a place of respectable 
eniertainment, education and temper- 
ance. 

It is a story of irrepressible vitality, 
which not only shows Victorian philan- 
thropy at its best but a continuing ability 
to be ahead of the times. It owes its 
success to three remarkable women, 
Emma Cons, Caroline Martineau and 
Eva Hubback, who between them span 
the greater part of its history. They 
were all outstanding women in their own 
right. They also had a galaxy of illus- 
trious and influential friends to help 
them and a capacity to select young 
lecturers who were to become famous. 
Morley College could be called a 
cradle of reputations. As young men 
and women Virginia Woolf, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Hugh Dalton, Charles Hill 
and a dozen more gave lectures. Edward 
Bawden and Eric Ravilions had almost 
their first commissions, to paint frescoes, 
at Morley. Holst, Tippett and Fricker 
came as directors of music when they 
were almost unknown. Since 1912 the 
college has enjoyed a musical reputation 
unprecedented for a college which is not 
primarily for the study of music: 600 
of Morley’s 3,000 students study music. 
All follow their courses for pleasure and 
not to obtain any degree, certificate or 
qualification. 

This lively book ends with the long 
struggle to rebuild after the war. It was 
a struggle typical of the college, and one 
in which Emma Cons would have felt 
at home. It was a struggle of unortho- 
doxy against officialdom, an inability to 
accept defeat. Supported by its friends, 
by its ex-lecturers now privy councillors, 
and by the London County Council, 
from which it now gets most of its funds, 
it at last succeeded in being the first non- 
vocational college to be built or rebuilt 
since the war. How the three must 
rejoice in Valhalla. 


Anti- 
Disengagementarianism 
Disengagement in Europe 


By Michael Howard. 
Penguin. 92 pages. 2s. 6d. 


R HOWARD writes as rapporteur for 

one of the smal] study groups that 
sometimes meet at Chatham House 
without that institute accepting responsi- 
bility for their findings. The findings, in 
this case, are strongly against disengage- 
ment in Europe. The group comprised 
two senior Officers, four writers on de- 
fence affairs, and two former ministers, 
both of them with War Office experi- 
ence. Such a composition suggests that 
this group might have been liable to 
look at the question from an essentially 
military point of view, and give insuffi- 
cient weight to political factors. For- 
tunately, however, they have resisted this 
temptation. They appear to have 
addressed themselves, in the first place, 
to pinning down just what the many 
people who have been using, and mis- 
using, the term “ disengagement,” really 
thought it meant ; and this has produced 
an invaluable concise summary of the 
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various initiatives and definitions of 
Messrs van Zeeland, von Bonin, Eden, 
Healey, Gaitskell, Ollenhauer, Kennan, 
Molotov and Khrushchev. To limit their 
field, the group decided not to study 
projects, like the so-called Rapacki plan, 
which would not result in a European 
zone free of all Soviet and allied forces 
—though Mr Howard, in his concluding 
remarks, suggests that projects of that 
kind hold out more hope of reducing 
tension than would any “total” form of 
disengagement. 

Partisans of disengagement in its many 
forms will be united in challenging Mr 
Howard’s verdict that “ The Iron Cur- 
tain is a result of the world’s malaise 
and not its cause, and no re-deployment 
of forces is likely to give more than the 
temporary and deceptive relief experi- 
enced by a sick man restlessly changing 
his position in bed.” He recognises the 
impatience of “ those who find the status 
quo intolerable and who view any 
attempt to make it tolerable with pro- 
found mistrust,” but urges them to 
accept the unpleasant fact that disengage- 
ment in Europe can only come about as 
part of a worldwide relaxation. “ Mean- 
while we must accept the situation as it 
stands, hope for better days, and not be 
afraid of change when those days come.” 
Many people would violently chaJlenge 
this line of thought. They would never- 
theless do well to look carefully at Mr 
Howard’s succinct account of the 
problems involved in any of the plans 
suggested by the disengagers. 


How the Alphabet Was 
Made 


The Story of the Aleph Beth 


By D. Diringer. 
Lincolns-Prager. 195 pages. 4s. 6d. 
paper bound, 7s. 6d. cloth bound. 


” nearly every religion and recorded 
mythology, the invention of writing 
is invested with a sacred aura. Second 
only to the mystery of the origins of 
speech, the riddle of the alphabet has 
absorbed scholars and mythographers 
since antiquity. The riddle has not been 
wholly resolved and there are gaps in 
the story. But it now seems fairly certain 
that at some time between 2000 and 1700 
BC (how recently by anthropological] 
standards), in some quarter of the Pales- 
tinian and Sinaitic world, men crossed 
the great divide between pictorial repre- 
sentations and sign systems based on 
phonetic or syllabic principles. It is 
from the archaic north-Semitic alphabet 
that we trace the descent of two major 
branches, the south Semitic and the 
Aramaic. The Cyrillic alphabet and our 
own belong to the former ; the Hebrew, 
the Mongolian and the Arabic to the 
latter. 

The history of the western alphabet 
is one of extraordinary conservatism. A 
glance at the comparative tables in Dr 
Diringer’s brisk and authoritative primer 
shows that the forms of letters and their 
alphabetical order have varied relatively 
little from the second millennium BC 
to our own day. How delighted Mr 
Thurber would be to learn (if he does 
not know it already) that his favourite 
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letter O has remained unchanged during 
its successive passages through north 
Semitic, Moabite, Phoenician, Greek, 
Etruscan and early, monumental and 
classical Latin. There have been famous 
attempts to expand or simplify the 
alphabet, such as Emperor Claudius’s. 
But, in the end, the primal pattern of 
twenty-two or twenty-four letters has 
proved soundest. How this pattern may 
have come into being and how it has 
been transmitted from language to 
language is the gist of Dr Diringer’s 
book. No more lucid or unpretentious 
guide to this enthralling story is available 
and the plates are an added bonus. 

The second part of the work deals 
exclusively with the history and future 
of the square Hebrew alphabet. This is 
a more specialised question. But here, 
too, the general reader (for whom this 
entire series is designed) will find a 
wealth of intriguing historical and 
archeological material. In the begin- 
ning was the Word ; and the Word was 
made up of letters. 


Unions in Japan 


Industrial Relations in Postwar 
Japan 


By Soloman B. Levine. 
University of Illinois Press. 
$4.25. 


l* prewar Japan the development of a 
trade union movement, and of a 
system of industrial relations comparable 
with that found in other industrial 
countries, was hampered by a number 
of formidable obstacles: an authoritarian 
political regime; legal restraints on 
workers’ organisation ; the predominance 
of small industrial units where tradi- 
tional paternalistic relations survived ; 
the constant drift into the urban labour 
market of workers from the over- 
populated countryside ; and the concen- 
tration of control over the modern sector 
of the economy in a few great concerns 
with wide-ranging interests. After 1945 
the political and legal obstacles were 
removed. Indeed, at the instance of the 
Occupation authorities, sweeping legis- 
lative enactments opened the path to a 
rapid trade union development and 
conferred on the workers rights that 
elsewhere had been gained only after 
years of struggle. The result was the 
creation, within a very short period, of 
a large and powerful trade union move- 
ment and the transformation of the 
relations between employers and 
employed. Yet, since the Japanese 
social structure, though modified, was 
not seriously impaired, and since many 
of the economic factors inimical to the 
growth of “ western” systems of indus- 
trial relationships remained, the new 
unions acquired many features un- 
familiar to western eyes. ‘ 
In the central chapters of Mr Levine’s 
book, these features are described in 
lavish detail. The typical union is the 
“enterprise” union, and negotiations 
with the employers over wages and con- 
ditions are normally conducted within 
the limits of a particular concern. Such 
unions do not, however, cover all those 
employed, but only the established or 
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“permanent” workers. So a mass of 
temporary workers are excluded from 
the benefits of the industrial agreements 
reached during the negotiations. Moere- 
over, the fact that trade union rights 
were conferred by law, and did not arise 
from free negotiations between the 
parties, has led the union leaders to 
direct their chief efforts, not to wresting 
concessions from the employers, but to 
ensuring that the legal rights are fully 
accorded, while the national federations 
of unions are concerned almost entirely 
with political activities designed to pre- 
serve the legal foundations intact. On 
the side of the employers, there have 
been modifications in the managerial 
system in order to cope with the new 
situation in the labour market, and 
officers who specialise in industrial rela- 
tions now play an important part in 
every large company’s administration. 

This is an informative and well- 
documented book, marred only, in the 
more general and interpretative chapters, 
by the propensity of the author to cloud 
his exposition of the facts by rather 
tedious sociological jargon. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH: 1766-1957. By Dr A. V. Raman 
Rao. Popular Book Depot, Bombay. 384 
pages. Rs.18.75. 


This is an economic history of Andhra 
Pradesh, which old-timers will have known 
as the Northern Circars and the Ceded 
Districts of Rayalaseema and Telengana, to 
which a slice of neighbouring Hyderabad 
state has been tacked on. Dr Raman Rao 
begins with the impact of the East India 
Company from 1766, and ends in 1957. He 
covers the land, the people, handicrafts, 
agriculture, land tenures, revenue, com- 
merce, currency, and transport, as they were 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and then carries the story on, showing the 
decline of handicrafts, the development of 
Overseas trade, the growth of towns, of 
population, of cottage, and of factory indus- 
tries, and the economic activities and finan- 
cial policies of the state. What he offers is 
essentially a technical study, bulging with 
details, conscientiously and massively docu- 
mented (in praiseworthy contrast to the all 
too prevalent practice of giving no refer- 
ences and making scholars use their powers 
of divination to ascertain how the original 
sources have been used), 

Dr Raman. Rao’s description of the 
gradual stifling of indigenous handicrafts by 
the imported products of power-driven 
machinery in Great Britain makes gloomy 
reading. What he says is strictly accurate 
but does not take into account that the 
Industrial Revolution inflicted the same 
fate with equal imperviousness, or (accord- 
ing to the viewpoint) impartiality, on the 
ancient handicrafts of Britain and Europe, 
and his insistence on the “ cheapness” of 
the imports seems to imply that the con- 
sumer ought to prefer expensive com- 
modities. 


HERITAGE FROM HAMILTON. By Broadus 


Mitchell. Columbia University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 160 
pages. 30s. 


This book is based on a series of lectures 
given last year at Columbia University in 
New York to mark the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Hamilton’s birth. It has the 
faults, common to many books compiled 
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from university lectures, of an occasionally 
precious, oratorical style and a general lack 
of depth; nevertheless, it presents Hamilton 
accurately and without apology as a politi- 
cian, a role too often hidden by historians 
under that exalted label, “ statesman.” Pro- 
fessor Mitchell carefully describes the 
strong influence exerted by MHamilton’s 
forceful personality on the early days of the 
US Treasury ; unfortunately, the forty-odd 
personal letters of Hamilton’s appended to 
the text add little of importance. 


THE REGENCY PERIOD 1810-1830. THE 
EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD 1830-1860. THe 
Connoisseur Period Guides. Edited by 
R. Edwards and L. G. G. Ramsey. 192 


pages + 96 plates each volume. 42s. each 
volume. 


These two volumes complete the series of 
finely illustrated guides describing the arts 
and crafts in Britain, period by period, over 
three and a half centuries. Because it is an 
interloper, the final volume will arouse par- 
ticular interest. The world of the genuine 
antique dealer ends in 1830; anything con- 
structed after that may delight the Porto- 
bello Road but is barred from the annual 
trading fair of British antique dealers. 

That different standards of judgment are 
brought to bear on the Regency and early 
Victorian periods becomes clear in reading 
these two volumes. We are cautioned about 
the splendour of the Regency styles, told of 
the signs of deterioration, of extravagance 
creeping into design, and even of a certain 
tendency towards vulgarity. But a defiant 
note is struck for Victoriana. In the chapter 
on furniture we read : “ The first miscon- 
ception is that early Victorian furniture is 
fussy and elaborate.” But is that not 
just what the illustrations show it to be ? 
There may have been many odd influences 
at work in the Regency period and some 
very pompous styles, but the illustrations in 
these two volumes certainly do not alter 
the belief that, in comparison with what 
came after, ornamentation was still gener- 
ally restrained in the early part of the last 
century—and, at its best, used in a very 
delicate way. It does not, of course, follow 
that we all prefer restraint. 


BALLET Music: an Introduction. By 
Humphrey Searle. Cassell. 228 pages. 21s. 


With ballet in spate again enthusiasts 
will welcome this book by a com- 
poser who has been associated with 
the Royal Ballet. Mr Searle gives a 
short history of how ballet evolved, begin- 
ning in the time of the Renaissance, passing 
through the court of Louis XIV, to ballet as 
we know it today. He gives a summary of a 
ballet’s story and suggests reasons for the 
failure or success of a ballet as a whole. But 
his detailed descriptions are naturally con- 
cerned with the musical score, not with the 
choreography. There is a bibliography and 
a list of the long-playing records of ballet 
music available in Britain in 1958. A useful 
chart gives details of the first performances 
of about 160 ballets, beginning in 1581. 

The book is extremely up to date, con- 
taining as it does a description of the music 
of Agon and a mention of the new full- 
length ballet Ondine, presented by the Royal 
Ballet this week. But this up-to-dateness 
seems to have been achieved at the expense 
of inaccuracies and careless proof-reading— 
Conderella being only one of several 
misprints. 





Next week’s issue of The Econo- 
mist will include a special books 
section containing reviews of a 
wide selection of autumn books. 
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Into the 
Democrats’ Lap 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ERE, in the centre of the American saucer, where the 
H grey-black earth runs flat to the horizon and the 

wind blows country dust down city streets, is the 
region where the Republicans must make a stand if they are 
not to be disastrously beaten in next Tuesday’s congressional 
and state elections. The Gallup Poll published last weekend 
reports that over the country as a whole, in the first half 
of October, 58 per cent of the electorate said they would 
vote for the Democrats. This is the largest margin the 
Democrats have yet been given this year, and almost equals 
that which in 1936 left the slaughtered Republicans with 
only 89 seats in the House of Representatives. 

Mr Nixon, the Vice President, is bravely reminding his 
party that the Gallup Poll was wildly wrong about Mr 
Truman’s presidential chances ten years ago. But other 
surveys agree that the Republicans face serious defeats in 
both the East and the West, even though they may pick 
up a couple of consolation prizes in the governorships of 
New York and Rhode Island ; the South is lost to them as 
hopelessly as at any time since the Civil War ; and even 
here in the Middle West, from the maize country of Ohio 
and Indiana to the wheatlands of the Dakotas, old loyalties 
have begun to crack. 

Local polls lend some support to Mr Nixon’s claim of 
an eleventh-hour swing back to the Republicans, but not 
much, There is evidence that the farmers’ bark may turn 
out to be slightly worse than their bite, but it looks as if rural 
discontent, plus the Democrats’ strength in the expanding 
cities, will be enough to cost the Middle West’s Republicans 
a couple of seats in the Senate and anything from ten to 
twenty in the House of Representatives. 

It does the Republicans little good to protest that most 
farmers are, in fact, prospering very nicely. The milk pro- 
ducers in Wisconsin and Minnesota have already felt market 
prices shift ominously under their feet ; and the other kinds 
of farmers farther south and west—the growers of wheat and 
maize, and the raisers of hogs—can feel the tremors spread- 
ing in their direction as the enormous surpluses built up 
under the federal price-support programme have their effect 
on the market. The worst spectre haunting the Iowan hog 
farmer this Hallowe’en is the prospect of twelve-cent-a- 
pound hogs next autumn. Moreover, in order to reduce the 
surpluses, the Administration is lowering the price supports 
which put a cushion under some farmers and offer them, in 
effect, a government guaranteed minimum price. 

The more sophisticated farmers—and it is surprising how 
sophisticated many of them are on this complex subject— 
know it is unfair simply to blame the Administration. They 
realise that it is nonsense to let the surpluses mount up 
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interminably ; and their good conservative instincts could 

hardly be squared with a policy of rigid controls over prices 

and production. Nevertheless, the hard political fact is 

that their incomes are likely to fall as a result of what a 
epublican Secretary of Agriculture is doing. 

If the Democrats win, it will be hard to resist the con- 
clusion that victory has been dropped into their lap largely 
by two sets of economic circumstances, in neither of 
which is it a simple matter to distribute praise and blame 
between the two parties. One is the farm situation ; the 
other is the now dying industrial recession. The latter has 
set the two parties pointing energetically in opposite direc- 
tions—the Republicans pointing to the production statistics, 
which have now climbed most of the way back to their 
pre-recession level, and the Democrats to the unemployment 
figures, which have recently begun to fall but which still 
represent an unpleasantly high proportion of the labour 
force. The Democrats probably have the best of it. 

Clearly the Republicans have been hoping that, if the 
number of unemployed falls fast enough, they will be able 
to take credit by election day for the speediest recovery 
of all since the war. This ignores the fact that the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress co-operated closely with the 
Administration in the steps taken to fight the recession, and 
in some cases led it by the hand. More important, it 
assumes that people flick over the latest statistics before 
they march into the polling booth instead of voting, as 
most of them probably do, on the basis of three-month-old 
general impressions. And eight of the most vulnerable 
Republican Senators come from the ten states east of the 
Mississippi River which have been hardest hit. 


osT of the other issues which have been exercising the 
M pundits in Washington seem to shimmer and vanish 
like mirages when an observer goes out into the field. The 
crisis in the Far East, in so far as it has entered into voters’ 
calculations at all, has probably helped the Republicans as 
much as the Democrats. The two exceptions to this rule 
are the areas, chiefly along the east coast, where liberal 
internationalism has a strong hold and those, like Wisconsin, 
where there still survive traces of the old desire to keep out 
of it all. This is no accident ; the chief opposition to Mr 
Dulles’s policy over Quemoy has come from an odd alliance 
of internationalists and isolationists. If the Communists 
were to resume a more warlike posture, the Republicans 
would probably start to lose votes. Otherwise the only safe 
generalisation is that foreign policy arouses very little 
interest in mid-term elections ; and that people, here as 
elsewhere, vaguely like “‘ firmness ” unless it leads to uncom- 
fortable consequences. 

Nor is it possible to see many votes being won or lost 
over the question of the President’s leadership. Poll-takers 
and local newspapermen say almost unanimously that there 
is scarcely more criticism of Mr Eisenhower than there was 
in 1956. Some despairing analysts have been led to make 
a distinction between the President’s personal popularity 
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The 1 958 Election 


Polling Day.—Tuesday, November 
4th, except in Maine, which has already 
elected 1 Democratic Senator, 2 Demo- 
cratic and 1 Republican Representatives 
and a Democratic Governor, and in the 
new state of Alaska, which is to elect 2 
Senators, 1 Representative and a 
Governor for the first time on November 
25th 

To be elected.—33 Senators from 32 
states, 432 US Representatives, 32 State 
Governors and numerous state and local 
legislators, officials and judges. 


Who Votes.—Everyone over 21 years 
old ; in Georgia and Kentucky, everyone 
over 18. There are 104,600,000 civilians 
of voting age in the United States; it 
is estimated that about 76,600,000 of 
these are eligible and registered to vote 
and that about 48 million will actually 
go to the polls. 


The House of Representatives.—The 
Democrats are expected to increase their 
majority by at least 13 seats—winning 18 
and losing s—and may gain about 60 if 
there is a landslide in their favour. Our 
own correspondent forecasts, with some 
trepidation, that the Democrats will pick 
up not less than 35 seats. Interest centres 
on some 50 close contests in 30 states. 


The Senate-——The Democrats have no 
seats in real danger while the Republi- 
cans are likely to lose at least 8 (including 
Maine)—our correspondent’s estimate— 
and may lose as many as 15. 


State Governors.—At present there are 
19 Republican Governors and 29 Demo- 
cratic; 20 Democratic Governorships 
are at stake this year and 14 Republican, 
including Alaska where the present 
Governor was appointed by the 
President. 


Much of the information in_ this 
feature came from the latest edition cf 
America Votes, a useful handbook of 
detailed election facts and figures, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of 
New York, price 87s. 6d. 
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and his political influence ; but this amounts to little more 
than saying that his drawing power is necessarily smaller 
when he is not himself standing. Perhaps the recent emer- 
gence of Eisenhower, the partisan orator, may hurt Eisen- 
hower, the father-figure. But all this seems to belong in 
the same category as topics like the cost of living and (except 
in the New- England states most closely affected) the 
Goldfine-Adams case ; these have little direct effect but 
contribute to a vague and widespread malaise about an 
Administration which is now six years old and which began 
by guaranteeing cleanliness and efficiency. 

The one real issue of nation-wide importance which 
this campaign has produced concerns the trade unions. 
Six states, including California, will hold referenda next 
Tuesday to determine whether it shall be made illegal to 
require all workers in a unionised shop to join the union. 
It is amazing, moreover, how many Republican candidates 
all over the country like to pretend that Mr Walter Reuther, 
the head of the Automobile Workers’ Union, is running 
for public office ; and how many try to clap the mask of 
Mr James Hoffa on his face. Undoubtedly the public feels 
strongly about the still unpunished corruption in Mr Hoffa’s 
road transport union. But from this perfectly sound premise 
the right-wing Republicans proceed to a couple of far more 
doubtful propositions: that the unions as a whole have too 
much power for the economic well-being of the country, 
and that Mr Reuther “ controls ” the majority of northern 
Democrats in Congress. This is a dangerously explosive 
issue. It is to be hoped that the election results—by com- 
paring the relative success of the moderate Republicans, 
like Mr Rockefeller in New York, who have been playing 
it down, with that of right-wing Republicans, like Senator 
Goldwater of Arizona, who have been playing it up—will 
make it quite clear what the electorate thinks, 


A Vital Trio 


This year the three most populous states in the Union, 
which between them provide the House of Representa- 
tives with nearly a quarter of its members, are all 
choosing both a Governor and a Senator. And in 
two of these states, New York and California, the 
contests have a significant bearing on the future of 
Mr Nixon, the Vice President of the United States. 
Both he and President Eisenhower have testified to the 
importance of these three states by their personal 
appearances on behalf of the Republican candidates. 


I—Republican in a Million 


HE brightest star on the dark Republican horizon is a 
Sie and “‘modern” one: Mr Nelson Rockefeller is 
running for his first elective office in New York against his 
fellow multi-millionaire Governor Harriman and has run 
so well that he stands a good chance of being the only 
Republican to oust a Democrat in an important state.” Mr 
Rockefeller is breasting the Democratic tide with a moderate, 
typically ** Eisenhower ” campaign in a year when the Presi- 
dent himself has abandoned this approach for a noisy attack 
on Democratic “ radicals.” When Mr Nixon, that apostle 
of immoderation, flew in to help, Mr Rockefeller greeted 
him with well-advertised coolness. He even dissociated 
himself from the Fresident’s overheated words about 
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“ fumigating ” the trade unions and paid a warm tribute to 
the honesty of most trade unionists. 

In New York, where the parties are evenly balanced and 
labour is strong, a Republican must court, not alienate, 
Democratic and independent voters—and they are deeply 
suspicious of the Vice President. Mr Eisenhower and even 
Mr Nixon muted their acerbities when they spoke in New 
York and the Vice President took no offence, in public at 
least, at being kept at arms’ length by Mr Rockefeller. He 
may be less forgiving if Mr Rockefeller wins and shows 
signs of forgetting that he is pledged to serve for four years ; 
New York’s governorship is a much-used stepping-stone to 
the White House. 

Not even Governor Harriman, who gives the impression 
that he is running for President in 1960, not Governor in 
1958, has been able to draw Mr Rockefeller into a debate 
on national issues. The Republican has stuck to New 
York’s special problems, such as crime and industrial 
growth ; he has also gratefully accepted the issue of 
“machine domination” which the Democrats gave him 
when Governor Harriman was forced to swallow the candi- 
date of Mr DeSapio, the Democratic boss, for the senatorial 
nomination. The results may show how good Mr DeSapio’s 
judgment was; Mr Hogan may well do better than his 
reluctant leader and is thought almost certain to beat the 
Republican, Mr Keating. But in the race for the governor- 
ship many voters seem to feel that no big issues are at stake 
and that they may please their fancy. No two millionaires 
have ever worked harder to prove that they have the com- 
mon touch, but it seems to come more naturally to the 
younger challenger ; so does the prescribed political diet 
of Jewish blintzes, Italian spaghetti, hot dogs and ice cream. 
“If you must have a millionaire,” runs the Democratic 
poster, “why not have the one with experience?” But 
voters may prefer the one whose face has not had time to 
grow too familiar. 


IlI—Collapsing Keystone 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 

VEN President Eisenhower’s appearance in Pittsburgh 
E in the final week of the election campaign seems 
unlikely to close the wide gap between the two parties in 
Pennsylvania. Unless all the portents are misleading, the 
Republicans are about to suffer a severe defeat in what, 
not long ago, was one of their major strongholds, even 
though, in themselves, the leading Republican candidates 
provide no reason for pessimism. Although a political 
novice, Mr Arthur McGonigle, the wealthy businessman 
running for Governor, is a brisk, capable man who 
compares favourably with the mediocre Republicans who 
were elected in easier years, while Representative Hugh 
Scott, an aggressive, sophisticated, liberal politician, is a 
marked contrast to the dim, elderly Senator Martin, the 
retiring Republican incumbent whom he seeks to replace. 

The troubles of the Republicans originate, not in their 
present candidates, but in the long decay of the party organ- 
isation and in Pennsylvania’s aggravated economic diffi- 
culties. The Republican machine, once a byword for 
thorough, efficient, round-the-year operations, well-financed 
by businessmen and heavily lubricated at every level by 
business contracts and by patronage, began after the last 
war to show the effects of rust and indifferent management 
in the country districts. The Democrats meanwhile not only 
consolidated their power in Pittsburgh under the leadership 
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of Mr David Lawrence, a party boss who became an 
admirably enlightened mayor, but also took control of 
“corrupt and contented” Philadelphia, the state’s other 
major city. With the foundations of Republican power 
crumbling, four years ago Mr George Leader, a young rural 
Democrat, became Governor and two years later Mr Joseph 
Clark, the former Democratic mayor of Philadelphia, 
became Senator. This year the Democrats expect to 
complete their take over of power by promoting Governor 
Leader to the Senate and Mayor Lawrence to be Governor. 

Republican attempts to counter this trend have been 
swamped by the recent recession which has seriously hurt 
Pennsylvania’s coal and steel industries. No fewer than 
seventeen of the state’s larger communities have more than 
10 per cent of the workers unemployed ; in several of them, 
one-sixth to one-fourth of the labour force has been jobless 
for several months. President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
Bill to aid chronically-depressed areas, his assertions that 
the recession is over, and his unrelenting emphasis on fiscal 


conservatism have all served to alienate public opinion still 
farther in this state. 


li—Democrats Strike Gold 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


F all the political observers now in California could 
I vote, there might be enough of them to affect the 
election. Considering the continuing growth of the state, 
ihe number of members (30) which it sends to Congress, 
and the strategic influence its delegation will have at the 
presidential nominating conventions of both parties in 1960, 
the national interest in this state election is completely under- 
standable. But most Californians will vote according to 
local rather than national issues and will show no special 
concern for the effect of the result on the political fate 
cf Senator Knowland, the Republican who is running for 
Governor—in the hope, it is widely believed, of moving on 
to the Presidency of the United States. 

At this point no one seriously doubts that there will be 
a Democratic victory throughout California, although no 
sensational changes are expected in the congressional races ; 
some of the districts which were marginally Republican in 
previous years will probably be won by Democrats, but 
nothing more is likely. Mr Pat Brown, who has a good but 
not distinguished record as the Democratic Attorney General 
of the state, seems certain to defeat Senator Knowland. The 
only doubtful fight for state-wide office of any significance 
is that being waged for Senator Knowland’s seat between 
the incumbent Republican Governor, Mr Goodwin Knight, 
who was manceuvred out of his present job by Mr Know- 
land, and Mr Clair Engle, a Democratic member of Congress 
who comes from the more sparsely populated northern part 
of the state and is less well known than the Governor. 

A wide variety of reasons, other than the obvious country- 
wide shift to the Democrats, has contributed to the expected 
reversal of the Republicans. A majority of the voters in 
California are, and have long been, registered Democrats. 
This used to mean very little, since the candidates could 
run without giving their party affiliations ; but now they 
are required to indicate their political allegiance on the 
ballot paper, and since this change was made elections have 
been conducted much more along party lines. This year, 
as always in California, there are a number of popular 
teferenda on the ballot and two of these are contributing 
heavily to the Democratic surge. One of the referenda 
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would abolish the tax exemption now given to religious 
schools and will bring out great numbers of Roman 
Catholics, who are normally inclined to support Democrats 
in any case, to vote “no” on this measure and “ yes ” for 
Mr Brown, himself a Catholic. The other referendum 
which will get Democratic voters to the polls would abolish 
the union shop (in which employees are required to join a 
trade union) and is therefore being bitterly fought by the 
state’s well-organised and powerful labour movement. 
This “ right-to-work ” amendment to the state constitu- 
tion, which is supported by Mr Knowland and opposed by 
Mr Brown, has brought a further rift within the Republican 
party, already torn apart by the squabble between Mr 
Knowland and Mr Knight. Had Governor Knight, who 
opposes the “ right-to-work ” amendment, again been the 
candidate for the governorship or had Senator Knowland 
not made such an issue of the amendment, the trade unions 
would undoubtedly have given some support, as they have 
in the past, to the Republicans. As it is, the “ right-to- 
work ” legislation has had the effect of stepping up labour 
support for Mr Brown and the other Democratic candidates. 
If the Democrats have a problem of possible over- 
confidence, the Republicans face a great deal of apathy 
among their supporters. This is due partly to the popular 
Mr Brown’s carefully fostered, non-partisan approach to 
the voters, which appeals to many Republicans, including 
some business men ; partly to the internal conflict in the 
party ; and partly to the lack of inspiring leadership from the 
party’s national head, President Eisenhower. The Vice 
President, Mr Nixon, himself a Californian, was listened to 
only politely by his Republican audiences when he came on 
his assigned job of stirring up the voters. And Mr Know- 
land’s personality is not of a kind to stimulate any 
enthusiasm. To add to the Republican difficulties, it was 
revealed that Mrs Knowland, the Senator’s wife, had been 
in correspondence with a notorious extremist concerning the 
distribution in California of an anti-labour pamphlet ; this 
forced the embarrassed Mr Knowland to dissociate himself 
publicly, just a little, from his wife. As the campaign draws 
to a close Mr Knowland has been charging a few leading 
Democrats in the state with having had business associations 
with alleged gangsters. But he has not included Mr Brown, 
whose honesty is unquestioned, in these accusations ; they 
have all been denied and seem unlikely to affect very many 
votes. All the Democrats, on the other hand, will certainly 
benefit from the unfavourable view which Californians take 
of the Quemoy situation. Mr Knowland’s stand against the 
recognition of Communist China also receives more nominal 
than real support from West Coast business men as they 


unhappily watch their once lucrative trade with China go 
to other countries, 


Minnesota’s McCarthy 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HERE may be a Roman Catholic called McCarthy in 
ae Senate again next year; but, if there is, he will be 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, not from Wisconsin, 
and a progressive Democrat instead of a communist- 
hunting Republican. Mr Eugene McCarthy, who is chal- 
lenging the present Republican Senator, Mr Edward Thye, 
is one of the personable young intellectuals who form the 
core of the Democratic party in Minnesota; like Mr Hubert 
Humphrey, the state’s other Senator, who is a Democrat, 
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he is a former university teacher. During ten years in the 
House of Representatives he has built up a voting record 
which earns the unqualified approval of the trade unions 
and seems to attract the state’s farmers as well. The latest 
opinion poll gives him a § per cent lead over Senator Thye, 
including a slight majority in the rural areas; so far his 
Catholicism, in a mainly Protestant state, does not seem 
to have been a serious handicap. 

For the Democrats, Minnesota has been an oasis in a 
Republican desert. This is due partly to the strength 
within the state of the old Farmer-Labour movement, a 
radical “ third party ” which amalgamated with the Demo- 
crats in 1944; partly to the concentration of more than 
half of Minnesota’s population in three big cities, where 
the Democrats do better than in the countryside ; and 
partly to the economic distress of the northern part of 
the state, a region of marginal farms and iron ore mines. 
Even in the Eisenhower landslide of 1956, fourteen of the 
sixteen northernmost counties voted for Mr Stevenson. 
Because of the decline in steel production, employment 
in the iron mines dropped by a fifth between last summer 
and this; and even the more prosperous farmers farther 
south are worried about falling prices. 

All this contributes to a Democratic swing which seems 
certain to bring the re-election of Mr Orville Freeman, 
the popular young Governor who has been attracting new 
industry to Minnesota and whose Republican opponent 
has conducted a lack-lustre campaign. It may also cost 
the Republicans a seat in the House of Representatives 
which they were counting on winning. It is that of Mrs 
Coya Knutson, a lady who found that she was fonder of 
politics than she was of home-life with her husband, and 
it seems to be safe again now that her husband has 
announced that, wife or no wife, he cannot bring himself 
te vote Republican. Mr McCarthy’s is the hardest race. 
Senator Thye is an affable campaigner who got even more 
votes than Mr Eisenhower in 1952. His Republicanism 
is of the moderate brand, and he has endeared himself to 
many farmers by his criticism of the Administration’s farm 
policies. If Mr McCarthy wins, the Democrats in the 
Senate will have a recruit who, like Senator Humphrey, 
combines a leftward bent with a knack of getting on with 
the’ party’s middle-of-the-road leaders in Congress. 


Gilt by Association 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


N Massachusetts, where ethnics is a branch of politics and 
I a good party manager blends the races on his list of 
candidates with the loving attention a bartender gives to 
a cocktail, the right ancestry is as important to a politician 
as the right philosophy. Not many are as fortunate as 
Governor Furcolo, whose Italian father had the foresight 
to give him an Irish mother in a state where most Demo- 
crats are of either Italian or Irish blood. But the right 
kind of name, especially if someone else has already made 
the voters familiar with it, will still prove that blood is 
thicker than ideology. Connoisseurs recall the years from 
1930 to 1944, when three unrelated Hurleys, two of them 
Democrats and the other a Republican, monopolised the 
State Treasurer’s office between them. 

Of the six Democrats who are offering themselves for 
state offices next month, three bear names which others 
have gilded with fame before them. Mr John F. Kennedy, 
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the present State Treasurer who is now running for a third 
term, is no relation of Mr John F. Kennedy, the Senator, 
but as soon as they saw the name the electors plumped for 
him. The theories about why they did so range from the 
cynical (that they thought this was the first Mr Kennedy 
running for a second job) to the psychological (that a pencil 
poised over a list of names will instinctively home on the 
one that strikes a chord). Mr Thomas J. Buckley, the state 
auditor, followed Mr Thomas H. Buckley—no relation—in 
that office ; but when Thomas H. later attempted to return 
to political life the electorate rejected him, thus showing that 
there are limits to this kind of electoral leapfrog. The 
Democrats’ candidate for Attorney General, Mr Edward 
McCormack, is the nephew of the party’s leader in the 
House of Representatives. 

Among the Republicans, too, politics run in the family. 
Their candidate for Attorney General, Mr Chris Herter, 
Junior, is the son of the man who used to be Governor of 
Massachusetts and is now second in command to Mr Dulles. 
Names can even cross party lines; Mr John Saltonstall, 
who, the Democrats hope, will win one of the state’s seats 
in the House of Representatives next month, is a cousin, 
some degrees removed in consanguinity as well as in politics, 
of the Republican Senator, Mr Leverett Saltonstall. 


West Virginia’s Senators 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EST VIRGINIA furnishes one of the paradoxes of the 
XY congressional campaign. It is the only state with 
two Senate seats at stake, except Alaska, which does not vote 
until late in November. West Virginia is therefore one of 
the major prizes but, because of its geographic seclusion 
and its traditional dislike of strangers, its contests have 
received relatively little attention. The same factors make 
it more than ordinarily risky to forecast the outcome and 
difficult to relate the campaign in West Virginia to trends 
in other parts of the country. Both Senate seats are now 
held by Republicans, although four of the state’s six Repre- 
sentatives are Democrats. Senator Revercomb won the 
remainder of an unexpired term in 1956 when his party 
unexpectedly captured the main state offices. He is now 
seeking the full six-year term. Senator Hoblitzell, his col- 
league, was appointed several months ago after the death of 
Senator Neely, who was a Democrat. He is trying to win 
the remaining two years of Neely’s term. 

Both these Republicans have hard races because West 
Virginia has for thirty years been a stronghold of the Demo- 
cratic party, which today claims roughly three-fifths of the 
registered voters. The Democrats have made the most of 
their advantage by nominating two formidable candidates. 
Representative Byrd, a youthful but experienced and highly 
professional politician, is running against Senator Rever- 
comb, while Mr Jennings Randolph, a former member of 
the House of Representatives, has returned to politics, after 
a twelve-year absence, to challenge Senator Hoblitzell. 

These four candidates roughly typify the divisions in 
this oddly diverse state. West Virginia, which seceded from 
Virginia during the Civil War because its non-slaveholding 
population wanted to stay in the Union, was for many 
decades thereafter safely Republican and an industrial fief 
of the great coal and steel companies. Its small farmers in 
the valleys and foothills of the Appalachian Mountains lived 
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very much to themselves, with high rates of intermarriage 
and illiteracy, a fundamentalist religious life, and a flourish- 
ing tradition of folk music inherited directly from the British 
settlers of the eighteenth century. 

The state thus combined the isolation, the clannishness, 
and the provincialism usually found among both miners and 
mountaineers. The social changes of the New Deal and the 
growth in strength of the United Mine Workers’ trade union 
helped to break down the isolation, alleviate the poverty, 
and swing the state solidly into the Democratic column. But 
West Virginia has never shared fully in the post-war boom. 
Many of its coal mines are largely worked out or 
uneconomic, and the steel industry has preferred to expand 
its facilities in other states. The result is that many com- 
munities in West Virginia are chronically depressed. 

Mr Revercomb, although a Republican, has the manners 
and voting record of a conservative southern Democrat. He 
makes much of his appeal to the rural counties in the eastern 
part of the state which resemble Virginia. In a previous 
term in the Senate from 1942 to 1948, his name became 
synonymous with restrictive and racially discriminatory 
legislation on immigration. Recently, however, he has 
given up’the luxury of fighting for causes so remote from 
the concerns of West Virginia. His election campaign 
emphasises how much he has accomplished in getting federal 
aid and contracts from a sympathetic Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. He has also modified his conservatism to vote 
several times in accordance with the position of the United 
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Mine Workers. Mr Byrd, his opponent, has nevertheless 
received the endorsement of the coal miners. A fiddler adept 
at playing mountain music and an excellent story-teller, Mr 
Byrd has a matchless personal appeal for many rural voters. 
He touches only lightly on the issues, and favours a folksy, 
“ corny ” approach, 

In contrast to the old-fashioned Revercomb-Byrd struggle, 
Senator Hoblitzell and his opponent are waging a contest 
with political meaning. Senator Hoblitzell, a wealthy banker, 
looks like a typical Eisenhower “ modern Republican,” but 
his political views are strictly Old Guard. Like Senator 
Goldwater, of Arizona, he is an avowed conservative 
struggling against federal spending and big government. 
He is badly handicapped because he is a poor speaker and 
is not well known personally to the rank and file of voters. 
Mr Randolph was a New Deal stalwart in the House of 
Representatives from 1933 to 1947. An eloquent orator, 
he has waged a militantly liberal and internationalist cam- 
paign that has been most successful in the area around 
Wheeling, which is virtually an extension of the Pittsburgh 
urban complex, and in the smaller industrial cities along 
the Ohio River. 
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A grave financial scandal in the Democratic state adminis- 
tration contributed greatly to the Republican victory two 
years ago. Although the popular Republican Governor, 
Mr Underwood, has tried to revive this issue to help his 
party’s senatorial candidates, the public now appears to be 
more concerned with the effects of the still-lingering reces- 
sion. Economic pressures, together with the personal 
attractiveness of the two Democratic challengers, make the 
outlook for the Republicans unpromising. As the campaign 
ended, however, they clung to the hope that West Virginia’s 
traditionally close-mouthed voters would once more surprise 
everyone, as they did two years ago. 


Whose Hoosiers? 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


NDIANA, whose inhabitants go by the obscure name of 

Hoosiers, is a deeply conservative state; it is also a 
prime example of the troubles besetting the Republican 
party in next week’s election. The rapidly growing indus- 
trial towns along the southern shore of Lake Michigan have 
been hard hit by the past year’s slump in the steel and 
automobile industries. The unemployment rate has risen 
above 15 per cent in some places, and is showing an 
unusual reluctance to fall again now that business is 
recovering. Furthermore, Governor Harold Handley, the 
candidate whom the Republicans have nominated for the 
Senate seat left vacant by Senator Jenner’s retirement, has 
managed to tread on an impressive array of toes: those of 
the trade unions, by championing the right-to-work law 
(against compulsory union membership) which they claim 
he at one time promised to oppose; of the farmers, still the 
most influential section of the community, by havering 
about their right to federal price supports; and of those who 
voted him into the governorship two years ago, by breaking 
what looked like a clear obligation to complete his four- 
year term of office. 

Governor Handley’s views on states’ rights, social issues 
and foreign aid put him almost as far to the right as 
Senator Jenner, who, in spite of his relative youth, held 
the most crusted reactionary views. Mr Handley has 
further alienated Indiana’s moderate Republicans, tradition- 
ally at odds with the powerful right-wing faction, by using 
his powers of patronage as Governor to “ pack” the con- 
vention which chose him to run for the Senate. Indiana 
has: not sent a Democrat to the Senate for twenty years, 
and no doubt some dissident Republicans will swallow their 
qualms about Governor Handley by election day ; but at the 
moment it looks as if he is too far to the right even for 
the Hoosiers, in their present frame of mind. 

If the Democrats succeed in electing their candidate for 
the Senate, Mr Vance Hartke, they may also add consider- 
ably to their share of Indiana’s eleven seats in the House 
of Representatives ; at present they hold only two. But 
Indiana’s native conservatism has reasserted itself in the 
Democrats’ choice of candidates ; most of those who are 
likely to win new seats describe themselves only as 
“ moderates.” A Democratic sweep will therefore not bring 
the same accretion to the liberals’ strength in Congress that 
it would in most other northern states. If the Hoosiers 
reject the far right, their swing away from it is likely to 
carry them no farther than the middle of the road. 
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awker Siddeley has merged all its aviation interests into one new Division. 
ese great names in British Aviation — Hawker, Avro, Gloster, Armstrong 
itworth— are now in this tremendously powerful single unit. This 
sans that our new Aviation Division has Research, Design, Development 
d Production facilities of immense strength, second to none in the world. 
eworld of Air Power stands on the threshold of exciting new ‘things 
come’ in Manned Aircraft, Missiles and Astronautics. The new Aircraft 
vision Of Hawker Siddeley is ready to match our leadership tradition of 
ppast with leadership into that exciting future.” 


SIR ROY DOBSON, C.B.E., HON. F.R.A€.S., J.P. 
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Not a Happy One 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


N prewar Japan an authoritarian-minded policeman might 
I well exult over what bliss it was in that dawn to be alive. 
Lord of his little manor in the most literal sense, the lowliest 
pavement-pounder could accost, search and haul off for 
interrogation any citizens who roused his easily inflamed 
suspicions. The victims ranged from park-bench lovers to 
trade union leaders, as well as members of that dangerous 
sect, the Christians: But the postwar Japanese policeman— 
who often has a university degree—has plenty of cause to 
complain that a policeman’s lot is not a happy one. Under 
Japan’s constitution, which heavily entrenches “human 
rights,” the police have to be polite even to known gangsters. 
They may accost gangsters and ask them if they are carrying 
weapons, but if the gangsters reply that this is not the case, 
the police have no right of further interrogation, far less of 
search or detention. As Tokyo alone has over 450 gangs 
with a membership of over 12,000, this makes the prevention 
of crime difficult. 

The Diet, and especially the Socialists, keep a watchful 
eye on the police ; and so does the ministry of justice’s 
“bureau of human rights,” which is helped in its work by 
some 4,000 honorary justices of the peace throughout Japan, 
who are elected and to whom any citizen can complain. 
The bureau investigates about 300 charges against the police 
each year. A recent case concerned a drunk who approached 
a police-box and demanded that the policeman should 
furnish him with his fare home. The policeman not only 
refused but threw the drunk out of the police-box. (In 
Japan, even the most hopelessly inebriated cannot be arrested 
unless they actually assault someone.) The roisterer com- 
plained that his “human rights ” had been violated, and the 
policeman was transferred to another district. In other 
similar cases, policemen have been demoted or have had 
their pay reduced. 

The Japanese government has long been irked by the 
failure of the police to deal effectively with demonstrators 
who stage sit-downs at Ameritan air bases and also inside 
government offices, and for the past four years it has been 
meditating revision of the regulations that limit the scope of 
police action. But the introduction of a new Police Bill in 
the current session of the Diet took everyone by surprise, 
and the Socialists were not slow to link it with both the 
present talks in Tokyo on revision of the United States- 
Japan Security Treaty, and Mr Kishi’s statement earlier 
this year that a “showdown” with the powerful trades 
union federation Sohyo was pending. The prime minister 
has since admitted that it is the large-scale withdrawal of 
American forces from Japan that has made the powers of the 
police an immediate issue, but he strenuously denies any 
intention to use the police to restrain the “ legitimate 
activities ” of trade unions. This has not inhibited Sohyo 





from calling for a general strike, to quash the Police Bill 
and “ overthrow the Kishi government.” 

The Bill would give the police power to search persons 
suspected of carrying weapons (but not to detain them, if 
ne weapons are found) ; to take into “ protective custody ” 
intoxicated persons (and also lunatics, would-be suicides and 
lost or runaway children) ; and to compel the evacuation of 
dangerously overcrowded places, such as theatres (at present, 
the police have to wait until a fire or some other calamity 
occurs before they can take action). But the provisions of 
the Bill that have really aroused public alarm are those that 
would empower the police to step in (including into private 
premises) when they believe that there is a “clear and 
present danger of public disorder.” The Socialists, and 
Sohyo, declare that the intention is to prevent demonstra- 
tions from taking place—without waiting to see whether the 
demonstrators are acting peacefully or not—and also to 
harass and intimidate trade unions and other bodies, not 
only during strikes but at normal meetings. These fears 
are shared by a wide section of the Japanese public which 
has vivid memories of how the police abused their powers 
before the war. 

Among the organisations that have expressed unanimous 
opposition to the Police Bill is the YWCA of Japan, whose 
director, Mrs Tamaki Uemura, recalls being subjected, 
before the war, to lengthy interrogations by police officials 
about her religious beliefs and how they squared with 
Emperor-worship. Japanese literary figures, including 
members of the PEN, declare that the Bill imperils the 
new freedoms that the Japanese won under their postwar 
constitution. Eminent professors oppose the bill on the 
same grounds, trade union leaders have been describing 
how, before the war, they were constantly marched from 
one police-station to another, interrogated and, if released, 
immediately rearrested for further “questioning.” One 
member of the present Diet was arrested 160 times ; his 
wife (a former baroness and now a leading Socialist Diet- 
woman) was imprisoned for preaching birth-control. 

Many of the government’s critics regard the Police Bill 
as just another step on the way back to a “ police state.” 
They claim that this process has been going on for a long 
time but that the Kishi regime has speeded it up. It is 
pointed out that public servants were forbidden to strike 
as far back as 1948, and that the “ depurging ” of wartime 
politicians and officials began the following year. Mr Kishi, 
a former “ purgee ” and suspected “ war criminal,” became 
prime minister in February last year, within eight months 
of the setting up of a “ research council ” for revising the 
constitution. Under Mr Kishi, all the top-flight “ war 
criminals ” still surviving have been released, and one or 
two are known to be very close to the prime minister. The 
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government has reintroduced the forbidden kendo or 
military fencing in schools, as well as “ moral education ” 
and the national anthem Kimigayo that was closely identified 
with Emperor-worship ; threatens a purge of teachers 
suspected of dangerous thoughts, through the “ efficiency 
rating ” system ; is trying to weaken the trade union move- 
ment by having union officials discharged from their jobs 
and preventing the unions from collecting stop-order dues 
from members ; and is now talking about reviving the hated 
home ministry, and introducing an “ anti-espionage ” law. 
Despite obviously widespread opposition to the Police 
Bill, the government declares that it is determined to push 
it through the Diet, even if this means dropping—once 
again—the minimum wage Bill, and even prolonging the 
Diet session. And the government is encouraged in its 
stand by the tactics both of the Socialists in the Diet and 
f the trade unions outside it, for the Socialists and Sohyo 
have made it painfully evident that they want the minimum 
of honest public discussion of the Police Bill, and the maxi- 
mum of strong-arm street agitation against it. This puts the 
other critics of the bill in a quandary, for many of them 
deplore those tactics as much as they deplore the bill itself. 
It puts the government in a quandary, too. Mr Kishi may 
feel he cannot back down now without losing face. Never- 
theless, there remains a fair chance that, if public clamour 
against the Bill continues, the government will find a way to 
dilute its unpopular measure. Despite what his critics say, 
Mr Kishi is not a Japanese Dr Verwoerd. 


THE NEW IRAQ—II 


Caution on the Tigris 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BAGHDAD 


AGHDAD in mid-October was the scene of a Kurdish 

holiday. Dozens of notables came down from the 
mountains to pay their respects to Mullah Mustafa Barzani, 
on his return from thirteen years exile behind the iron 
curtain. With their loose turbans, roomy trousers and 
large, curved noses, they looked like a gathering of jolly 
birds of prey. Their leader moved among them in Euro- 
pean clothes, sporting a selection of loud ties. He is a trim, 
soft-spoken figure, who does not look the firebrand he 
certainly has been. The speeches were in Arabic. 

The revolutionary government in Baghdad has been at 
pains to stress Arab-Kurdish unity. The return of Barzani 
has done much to heighten its popularity in the Kurdish 
mountains, which are notoriously difficult to control from 
the cities of the plain. Kurdish nationalism, of course, is 
a double-edged weapon. But those exiled by the old 
regime are, on principle, welcome in the new Iraq; and 
it is doubtless thought that Barzani is safer inside the 
country than outside. He could be a useful instrument for 
annoying the Persians or the Turks, if that should prove 
desirable. There have already been sharp exchanges be- 
tween. the newspapers of Teheran and Baghdad. 

The tone of unofficial comment in Iraq is strongly anti- 
western 3 official and unofficial voices alike are loud in con- 

emning the close links with the West established by the 
old regime ; but in action the new government has been 
cautious in the extreme. The Baghdad Pact, for example, 
has not yet been denounced. It would be too much to 
expect that the pact could survive in anything remotely 
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like its old shape ; it is the most conspicuous symbol of 
that “imperialism” which the government is determined 
to get rid of. Yet suggestions have been heard that the 
government would be in no hurry to liquidate certain fea- 
tures of the pact: the nuclear centre, for instance. Baghdad 
hospitals are already using isotopes in various forms of 
treatment. The problem now under study is whether the 
pact can be broken up into its constituent parts, whether 
its economic features can be isolated from the objectionable 
political and military framework. 

The same caution marks the relations between the 
government and the Iraq Petroleum Company. It is idle 
to suppose that the present agreements will last for ever. 
But relations between the government and the company 
leave little to be desired, and there is no sign yet that officials 
are thinking in terms of nationalisation. There are strong 
reports current in Baghdad of a forthcoming loan from the 
company to the government, of the order of £5 million, in 
the form of an advance on oil royalties. The reports are 
still unconfirmed ; but if the loan materialises, it will be 
another indication that the government is prepared to let 
well alone until the basic problems of the revolution have 
been tackled. 

The most important of these problems are the remodel- 
ling of the central and local administrations, and land 
reform. Faithful supporters of the old regime have. been 
axed in large numbers, and the cases of lesser offenders are 
now being examined at leisure. Tribal law was abolished 
in August as incompatible with the statement in the pro- 
visional constitution that all citizens are equal before the 
law, irrespective of origin, race or religion. But the replace- 
ment of skilled administrators and time-honoured institu- 
tions is a long-drawn-out process. There are signs that 
the work of government is beginning to shake down into 
something approaching efficiency, but there is still a lot 
of dead wood. As an example, the procedure for dealing 
with exit permits calls for seven different official entries on 
a single half-sheet of foolscap. 


HE projected land reform is a vast undertaking, to be 
T spread over five years. It provides for the break-up of 
large estates and the distribution of the land to small 
peasants and landless labourers. When the reform is com- 
plete, the largest holding on flow-irrigated land will be 
250 acres, on rain-irrigated land 500. The formation of 
agricultural co-operatives is envisaged to help the new 
peasantry with capital machinery and skilled advice. The 
Iraqi labourers are extremely backward, and would be lost 
if left to themselves. The present owners of the land are to 
be compensated at rates determined by assessment boards 
set up by the ministry of agriculture. In the meantime, 
they. are required by law to maintain the cultivation of their 
lands. 

The execution of the new land law is bound to raise a 
host of difficulties especially in the early stages ; and it is 
being freely predicted that its effect on next year’s harvest 
will be disastrous. Will the big landlords in fact continue 
to cultivate ? Surely they will find loopholes to evade their 
obligations ? Will the assessment boards be immune to 
bribery ? How will the water be allocated to the new estates 
—bearing in mind the fact that disputes over irrigation 
rights lead to more murders in Iraq than any other single 
motive ? What about working capital, machinery and main- 
tenance ? There are many other questions clamouring for 
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reply, and it may well be two or three years before Iraqi 
agriculture adapts itself to the new system. 

The effect of the revolution on the Iraq development pro- 
gramme is not yet discernible. At first, when the young 
Baath-Socialist leader, Fuad Riqabi, was appointed minister 
of development, it was thought that drastic changes were 
likely. But now that the ministry has been taken over by 
the minister of finance, Mohammed Hadid, there seems to 
be a more careful approach to the problem. One or two 
projects have been scrapped ; but the great majority are 
being pushed forward without interruption. The future 
is likely to see a considerable acceleration of the housing 
programmes—“ to keep the masses quiet ”°—and further 
concentration on petro-chemical industries, based on the 
waste products of the Iraqi oilfields. There is a healthy 
reluctance to develop industry dependent on imported raw 
materials: “ We are not interested in industry for its own 
sake.” 

Despite the prevailing trend of republican opinion in 
Baghdad, there is no reason why western business interests 
should suffer unduly by the change of regime. Thinking 
in official circles suggests that Iraq will soon leave the 
sterling area ; membership of the sterling family is no longer 
considered compatible with full sovereignty. But western, 
and particularly British, firms enjoy the advantages of inti- 
mate knowledge of the market, of well established trading 
habits and a common language. The last factor should be 
of importance in determining the direction of the flow of 
Iraqi trainees overseas. At the moment, business is slack. 
Many Iraqi merchants profess to fear communism ; still 
more are nervous at the prospect of military interference in 
business. But given a few more months of stability, western 
firms may find their old interests reviving briskly. The 
relatively quick recognition of the revolutionary government 
helped to still the deeper suspicions, and the withdrawal of 
British and American troops from Jordan and Lebanon 
should help even more. If words mean anything, the trade 
agreements newly concluded with the United Arab Republic 
and the Communist block are intended to supplement, 
rather than replace, the older links with the West. 


(Concluded) 


Historical Truth in Russia 


HE fifty-first volume of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
Tis a supplement to the main work but it is no ordinary 
supplement. The preface contains the innocuous warning 
that the new volume contains biographies which “for 
various reasons” were not included in its predecessors, 
The reasons are indeed various. The supplement, naturally 
enough, contains entries about various newcomers to Soviet 
public life who had not yet arrived when the volumes in 
which they might have appeared, went to press. But it 
also includes obituaries of men long dead, whose very names 
were unmentionable in the Stalinist period. (It is a sort 
of 1984 Orwellian exercise in reverse.) Many of Stalin’s 
victims have already been posthumously rehabilitated since 
the death of their executioner, but so far the evidence has 
had to be pieced together from various sources, such as 
Mr Khrushchev’s secret speech at the 20th Soviet party 
congress, and articles in newspapers, periodicals or special- 
ised journals. It must have been more difficult for the 
Russians than for outsiders to keep up with the changes. 
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The new volume provides them with a record of the extent 
and the limits of this process of historical reinstatement. 

Professional soldiers as a group, have come out best so 
far. All the military leaders executed in 1937-38, when 
Stalin feared a Bonapartist coup, are now rehabilitated 
They are headed by Marshal Tukhachevsky, the youthfui 
hero of the civil war. His fellow accused—General Ubore- 
vich, commander of the Byelorussian district, and the chief 
political commissar, Gamarnik—also appear in the new 
volume. So do the two marshals, whose signatures were 
on Tukhachevsky’s death warrant, but who were themselves 
executed shortly after—Marshal Yegorov and Marshal 
Bliicher of Far Eastern fame (the latter was also known as 
General Galen, the name under which he served as military 
adviser to the Kuomintang). Antonov-Ovseyenko can also 
be grouped with the soldiers: conqueror of the Winter 
Palace in 1917 and subsequently Soviet ambassador in Spain 
during the civil war, he paid with his head in 1938 for his 
former association with Trotsky. 

Many of Russia’s present military leaders had served 
under these men, and until quite recently the army made 
the running in the rehabilitation race. But not all the 
obituaries in this volume are of soldiers, or even of Russians. 
The élite of the world communist movement was swallowed 
up in the holocaust of the prewar purges. Among the foreign 
names now restored to honour are Bela Kun, head of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1919, and the whole prewar leader- 
ship of the Polish communist party. 


an and writers were also crushed by the machine of © 


terror. It is now revealed that V. Meyerhold, the 
famous theatrical producer, died in 1942, and that I. Babel, 
whose short stories were recently published in English, died 
the year before. Two Yiddish writers—Bergelson and 
Markish—are said to have died in 1952. This is a reminder 
that the purging went on up to Stalin’s death and that Jewish 
culture was among his last targets. The fact that A. 
Lozovsky, who had vanished previously, is also reported 
as dead in 1952 suggests that the former head of the Inter- 
national of Red Trade Unions (Profintern) may also have 

een a victim of the anti-Jewish drive, 

Jews, however, were not the only postwar casualties. The 
country was no longer in a state of permanent purge, but 
leaders were still occasionally eliminated. The best known 
of Stalin’s postwar victims is N. Voznessensky. He was 
one of the most promising figures among the younger 
generation and was Russia’s chief planner during the last 
war and after. He was executed in 1950. A. Kuznetsov, 
head of the party in Leningrad, was put to death shortly 
before that. The two events are apparently connected in 
the mysterious “ Leningrad affair.” The reasons for, and 
the scope of, these executions are not yet known, but Mr 
Khrushchev has hinted that Mr Malenkov was then among 
the purgers. 

The new volume is not only a record of Stalin’s victims ; 
it is also a guide to promotions after his death. Here, 
however, it reveals nothing striking. The biographies of 
the newcomers confirm the analysis published in The 
Economist on May 24, 1958. Most of the new men are not 
very young, nor are they theoreticians. They are made in 
Mr Khrushchev’s image—energetic party organisers and 
industrial overseers who have climbed the ladders of the 
Soviet hierarchy. 


The fifty-first volume fills in important gaps in the 
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These are the sure yet sensitive hands 
of one of Cable & Wireless Limited’s 
technicians, making adjustments to an 
Interpolator used in cable trans- 
mission. The Interpolator is the 
essential part of the mechanism used 
to re-form signals automatically at the 
end of their journey through a long 
cable, before they are sent into another. 
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on its second highest girder. 





At Port Talbot The Steel Company of Wales is building a new Bessemer shop in which 
the latest oxygen-blowing techniques will be used. This construction man ts standing 


see 3 








The steel erection foreman and the consulting engineer are in ciose 
contact all day, every day. 
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Erectors at work on the conductor rail for a giant overhead crane 
at Port Talbot. 


STEEL...The big build-up goes on 


For new works, new plant, 


the Steel men are spending £100 million in 1958 


H™ much steel do we need? Do we 
need moresteelmaking plant? And 
if so, how much? And how quickly? 

Make no mistake, Britain’s pros- 
perity depends on getting the answers 
right. 


Plans for expanding steel production 
hinge not only on forecasting the growth 
of Britain’s economy as a whole. They 
depend on forecasting what each steel 
using industry will need - the makers of 
cars, ships, refrigerators, tins, buildings, 
machinery. 

A stiff problera. Whose job is it to find 
the answer? 


WHO DECIDES? 


The Iron and Steel Board (an independ- 
ent body appointed by the Government 


to supervise the Steel Industry) reviews 
the future demand for steel, in consulta- 
tion with Government Departments and 
the Steel Industry and with consumers. 

According to the expected demand, 
plans for new plant are worked out within 
the industry. If any individual scheme 
calls for more than £100,000, it must be 
put before the Board for sanction. The 
companies are responsible for finding the 
money. But it is up to the Board, in con- 
sultation with the Government, to ensure 
that the industry’s plans meet the nation’s 
needs. 

So we get the best of both worlds - 
private enterprise and public supervision. 


PRESSING ON 


The system has worked well. Overall 
steel production is now ahead of demand. 


But even if demand had not fallen we 
would still be able to balance our steel 
“account”. 

In this situation an industry might be 
expected to hold up investment. But the 
Steel Industry believes that the nation’s 
economy will continue to expand. So, 
with the approval of the Board, the 
industry’s great building programme is 
going ahead. In 1958 alone, it will cost 
over £100 million — the largest sum evet 
spent by the industry in one year. Steel- 
making capacity is to be increased to 
about 29 million tons by the early 1960’s. 

The Steel Industry believes in Britain’s 
future. Under the Board’s supervision it 
is planning and building for the years 
ahead. 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON 
AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Sovietologists’ knowledge. But many gaps remain. In the 
first place, all the men now restored to fame are described 
euphemistically as having died in this or that year. It is not 
revealed how and why. 

The reinstatement of the victims is not accompanied by an 
indictment of the executioners. Secondly, the truth-seekers 
do not probe very deep. The encyclopedia, like Mr 
Khrushchev in his speech to the 20th Congress, takes up 
the defence only of the “ Stalinists” among the Soviet 
leaders murdered in the thirties. Postyshev (Mr K’s pre- 
decessor as boss in the Ukraine), Kossior or Rudzutak—all 
were Stalin’s lieutenants executed by their master. Mr 
Khrushchev could have shared their fate. But the main 
victims of the notorious Moscow trialsk—Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
Bukharin, Rykov or the followers of Trotsky—are still 
painted in black. The only change is that they are now 
described as enemies of the party instead of enemies of the 
people. The vindication has not gone very far. 

And yet the truth will gradually out. Attacks by Soviet 
lawyers against Mr Vyshynsky’s principle that confession 
by the accused is a sufficient proof of guilt undermine the 
very basis of the Moscow trials. Each rehabilitation is also 
a link in a chain which will eventually place new memorials 
in the Soviet Pantheon. It may not be until new leaders, 
with cleaner hands, have come to the top in Moscow. The 
fifty-second volume of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia will 
make fascinating reading when it comes. The snag is that 
it may be awkward for Mr Khrushchev. 


BROADCASTS TO EASTERN EUROPE—II 


Babel in the Air 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NYONE who has ever turned the dial of a fairly powerful 
wireless set must have become aware of the confusion 
of voices over the continent of Europe. The Russians 
broadcast in English, the Americans in Russian, the Jugo- 
slavs in Polish, the Hungarians in French, all hopefully and 
at great expense. When Moscow started its first trans- 
missions in English in the nineteen-twenties, MPs asked 
indignant questions ; nowadays, new entrants into the busi- 
ness of radio war arouse little or no interest. There are too 
many contending voices on the air, repeating and amplify- 
ing the political divisions between the West and the East. 
In western Europe the activities of Dr Goebbels and his 
friends have done much to discredit the practice of pro- 
paganda ; but in the Soviet Union, the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation is one of the seven sections of the 
central committee of the Communist party ; and the work 
of the agitprop man, whether for home or for foreign con- 
sumption, ranks high in official esteem. Over the last few 
years the number of hours devoted to foreign language 
broadcasts by the countries of the Soviet block has been 
steadily increasing ; their radio networks are highly flexible 
and can be co-ordinated to achieve maximum effectiveness 
in times of trouble. During the last Middle Eastern crisis, 
for example, several east European stations relayed Arabic 
broadcasts from Moscow. Although Soviet broadcasts have 
their appeal to the peoples in the Middle East, in the West 
the communist message makes only a feeble impact. At its 
best, it is intended to supply members of communist parties 
with fresh arguments ; most of the time, however, it is 
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highly repetitive and deadly dull. The Moscow broadcasters 
work within a tight framework of directives that cramps 
their imagination and inventiveness ; but they are not over- 
ambitious and they know the limits of their task. The picture 
of a swift and powerful Soviet propaganda machine moving 
continents with the power of the word is false. They do 
not pin their faith on the ultimate effectiveness of the 
spoken word ; both Lenin and Stalin treated with contempt 
those members of their party who were inclined to rely 
exclusively on verbal aggression. In Soviet practice, the 
instruments of gentle persuasion and those of force, includ- 
ing diplomacy, have always worked together. 


N this respect, the position of western broadcasters is more 

difficult. Eastern Europe has never been of primary 
interest to the western powers ; since the war, the Foreign 
Office, as much as the State Department, has found it more 
difficult than ever to outline a working policy towards this 
area. And in the absence of official policy, western broad- 
casters have been working in a vacuum: every time Mr 
Khrushchev or Mr Rapacki produces a proposal concerning 
eastern Europe, the blankness of western official reactions 
and the absence of any constructive counter-proposals makes 
the broadcaster’s life, in London or Munich, very difficult 
indeed. He is forced to rely on himself. But he cannot, 
whatever his position in the hierarchy, make an ersatz high- 
level policy of his own ; often, he has to do his best to 
cover up its absence in official quarters. 


The disadvantages of this situation were forcefully 
demonstrated during the Hungarian rising ; it became more 
clear than ever before what care and what self-restraint the 
western broadcasters have to exercise in what they say on the 
air. The lesson that there is no point in raising false hopes 
among the peoples of eastern Europe was brought home to 
those who were in need of it ; even the most hard-bitten 
experts in psychological warfare were forced to recognise 
that cold war propaganda can never do the work either of 
war, or of concerted and alert diplomacy. After the 
Hungarian revolution, the outburst of criticism directed 
against some of the western broadcasts slowly died down ; 
the Hungarian revolutionaries themselves were justifiably 
indignant at the suggestion that these broadcasts had 
“ caused ” the revolution. The Hungarians did, however, 
express gratitude for the straight, objective information sup- 
plied to them by the BBC during the rising ; information 
was more valuable to them than any amount of cheers from 
the side lines, or promises impossible to fulfill. 


HE year that saw the sobering events in Hungary also 

presented the western broadcasters with another 
dilemma. In Poland, under popular pressure, Mr Gomulka 
claimed the right to deviate from the Moscow line. Apart 
from the fact that the Polish leader was in a much more 
difficult position than Marshal Tito, Poland and Jugoslavia 
presented the broadcasters with similar problems in the 
treatment of national communism. While claiming in- 
dependence from Moscow, these two countries preserved the 
basic structure of their communist states intact. The western 
broadcasters began by extending to Mr Gomulka a fairly 
large political credit—which, in the two years that have 
followed, the Polish communists have largely used up. This 
sensible attempt to give independent-minded “ national ” 
communists the benefit of the doubt brought down another 
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volley of criticism on the heads of the broadcasters, this 
time from the Right in the West. They were accused of 
supporting Titoism and national communism, largely by 
people impatient of the intricacies of relationships between 
the countries of the Soviet block, who believe in “ telling 
the communists what we think of them ” and who like, for 
simplicity’s sake, to lump all communists together. To the 
Russians, on the other hand, western benevolence to Mr 
Gorulka and Marshal Tito appeared highly dangerous: 
this time, they had to equate encouragement of national 
communist tendencies with incitement to revolt against 
Soviet authority. 

The work of the western broadcasters does have a sur- 
prisingly powerful effect, although in a direction quite other 
than the communists would say, and in spite of the lack of 
official policy and the acute shortage (especially in the 
BBC’s case) of funds. The conditions in which western 
broadcasts can be effective and popular are to a certain 
extent created by the communist regimes themselves: by 
insisting on only one source of information, which is usually 
suspect and often dull, they make their people abnormally 
receptive to information from outside. No government in 
the West, where information flows from a variety of sources, 
has ever felt compelled to jam communist transmissions. 
As long as the peoples of eastern Europe are starved of news 
and views, they will get them from whatever source they 
can. Western broadcasts provide them with an important 
service: they are the strongest remaining link with the out- 
side world. 


(Concluded) 


Mannesmann Reconcentrates 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T is impossible to count all the snooks, they are so many, 
I that have been cocked in Germany at “ deconcentra- 
tion,” that once sacred prophylactic against overmighty 
subjects in the industrial world. Piously, almost vehemently, 
denying any such intention, Mannesmann AG of Diisseldorf 
have now cocked another. The management of this huge 
industrial organisation, which has a good claim to the title 
of Germany’s biggest, announced on Wednesday their deci- 
sion to put together again much of what the Allies pulled 
apart in 1950. In the management’s own words : 

The Mannesmann corporation has merely decided to 
run its most important subsidiary companies in future as 
works departments. 

The six companies named as forfeiting their independent 
legal status are Mannesmannréhren AG (steel tubes), 
Mannesmann-Hiittenwerke AG (steel in various forms), 
Hahnsche Werke AG (steel and tubes), Essener Steinkohlen- 
bergwerke AG (coal), Gewerkschaft Mannesmann (iron and 
manganese ore), and Mannesmann-Rohstoffwerke GmbH 
(bauxite, quartz, and fireproof ware). The production of 
these six companies (now departments) is estimated by the 
corporation to be approximately 66 per cent of the total 
production of the thirty-odd companies which the corpora- 
tion owns entirely or in part in western Germany alone. 
The number of workers involved in the reorganisation is 
approximately 30,000. But concentration ? Not on your 
life. 

Prompted intermittently by the chairman of the super- 

visory board—the redoubtable Wilhelm Zangen, who was 
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sitting at his right hand—the president of the board of 
management, Herr Hermann Winkhaus, suavely assured the 
newspaper men summoned to Diisseldorf that everything 
was for the best in this not quite best of all possible worlds. 
(How much better if the workers concerned had given their 
approval, instead of waiting to see how the merger works 
out, or if the trades unions had not telegraphed protestingly 
to Dr Adenauer on the eve of the announcement): 
The new dispensation, Herr Winkhaus hammered away, was 
not an act of concentration: it was just a little job of overdue 
simplification that would make life pleasanter for everybody. 


Directors would have fewer board meetings to worry 
about. With the six major undertakings no longer legally 
independent, all the red tape that had hitherto been snarling 
inter-Mannesmann dealings could be tossed away. Produc- 
tion and investment could now be coordinated between the 
six departments, which would thus be put in a stronger 
position to face the competition of the common market. 
Lastly, but not least, there would be an appreciable saving 
in taxes, particularly in the turnover tax, which had been 
heavily and undeservedly hitting certain inter-Mannesmann 
transactions. The management intended to let the six 
departments keep a great measure of their old working 
independence. They had chosen the present moment to 
reorganise in order to make the most of the so-called 
“transformation law,” which grants tax concessions to 
companies merging in certain circumstances before Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. It had not been necessary to obtain the 


approval of the High Authority of the European coal and 


steel community. i 
' 


M ANNESMANN has not become any bigger by reorganis- 
ing. Nor, Herr Winkhaus maintained with another 
perceptible twinge of postwar German industrialist’s con- 
science, is the corporation planning to penetrate new fields. 
Some thirty subsidiary companies are remaining indepen- 
dent. Their activities include shipping, exporting, technical 
research, and processing. Mannesmann undertakings 
abroad, notably in Brazil, Canada, and Turkey, where sub- 
sidiary companies are expanding production of steel and 
stee] tubing, are not affected by the change at the centre. 
An indication of how well the corporation as a whole is 
doing is to be seen in the new twenty-three-storey building 


going up beside the present capacious headquarters by 
the Rhine. 


The consternation caused in some quarters by the 
reorganisation will probably quickly abate. Mannesmann’s 
might is not concentrated in a few hands. The corporation 
has long prided itself on its widely-held ownership. Today’s 
recently-expanded nominal capital of DM 560 million 
(working capital is DM 1.3 milliard) has been put up by 
some. 80,000 shareholders, who were paid a dividend of 
10 per cent out of last year’s profits. The corporation also 
has a good record of loyal co-operation with the European 
High Authority. Yet the general trend towards recon- 
centration in west German industry will continue to be 
watched with concern, not only by the trades unions. The 
government, which makes a point of claiming to champion 
the interests of the Mittelstand (the small man), is contem- 
plating counter-measures. Over the last five years firms 
employing more than 1,000 persons have increased by 37 
per cent in western Germany, and medium-sized firms by 
17 per cent. Firms employing less than §0 persons are, on 
the other hand, by 4 per cent the fewer. 
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Authenticated by the Wakefield Fortune Ce. Ltd. 


We are 
the economists.. 


“ ... we girls who operate the Tape-Riter system 
for Wakefield Fortune; Pam Marbrook, Sylvia 
Martin, Janice Webb, Angela Craggs and Margaret 
Greenfield . . . two full-time and three part-time. 
“We've just moved to bigger offices in Haymarket; 
business is expanding and so the Company have 
installed Tape-Riters . .. and believe us, we couldn’t 
have coped without ... or else they’d have had to 
engage more staff. Then costs would have soared! 
As it is, the strain of constant shorthand has been 
removed, work flows more easily and we’re never 
flustered or tired . . . because everything goes so 
smoothly with Tape-Riter . . . and what’s more, it 
will pay for itself in a few months.” 


Japa Ritanr 


DICTATING SYSTEMS 


for 
last-word HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD. TAPE-RITER DIVISION 
efficiency CAMP BIRD HOUSE * 39 DOVER STREET * LONDON W.1 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER * SHREWSBURY 





* GLASGOW - 






One of the many important concerns using the 
Tape-Riter System, the Wakefield Fortune Company 
Ltd., haveinstalled two banks of three machineseach, 
with seven transcribing machines and 22 dictation 
points. Time’s saved, efficiency increased, and the 
extra business handled with ease. Tape-Riter is the 
perfect dictating and transcribing system for any 
firm, whatever its size. You just dictate straight on to 
the tape at your own speed, correcting any errors as 
you go. The typists simply play back the recordings 
and type as they listen. . 
No time wasted . . . no lost energy . . . no fumbling 
with shorthand notes. Instead . . . neatness, 
accuracy, economy ... Tape-Riter. 


. at their own speed. 


* HYDE PARK 8207 
BRISTOL - 


* A CAMP BIRD COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM 
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No Edge 


ow sound is the gilt-edged market ? The per- 
H formance of the past year has been most 

encouraging. The disdain with which investors 
have regarded government stocks through most of the 
postwar years (and never more so than in 1957) has 
given way to a positive attraction strong enough to 
permit and to absorb heavy sales from official portfolios. 
These have helped to finance public investment and 
have furthered “‘ funding ”»—the replacement of claims 
on the Government that are realisable at an early date 
by longer dated, less liquid claims. So successful have 
the tactics been that some City pundits are confident 
that gilt-edged now offer greater scope for capital 
appreciation in the short term than equities. But what 
of the long-term? Have the experience and the 
achievement of the past year significantly reversed the 
disfavour which gilt-edged suffered through the years 
of inflation ? In the long look since 1945, the recent 
recovery is overshadowed by earlier painful falls ; and 
five years ago, a recovery was followed by a plunge to 
1ew depths. 


The foundation of the gilt-edged market’s recent 
strength has undoubtedly been the recovering financial 
strength of the economy. There is an impressive 
degree of correlation be- 
tween the price of Consols 
(the inverse of the long- 
term’ rate of interest) and 
Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves; gilt-edged are 
stronger when there is 
more gold behind them. 
Since gilt-edged had fallen 
to very low historical levels 
in September last year— 
Old Consols then touched 
the previous low of 1920— 
the scope for a rise was 
considerable. Britain’s ex- 
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of Guilt? 


shown an unprecedented improvement and domestic 
inflation has been squeezed out, permitting successive 
reductions in Bank rate from 7 to 44 per cent. But in 
their market tactics the authorities have throughout 
restrained the rise in the medium dated and long dated 
securities. 

That restraint has itself contributed to the market’s 
strength. In January the Treasury set the tone with 
a cash issue of a 1966 Exchequer Stock with a coupon 
of 53 per cent—then a full 1 per cent above any other 
in the gilt-edged list—and it followed with further 
high-coupon issues. As is now inevitable, the bulk 
of those issues was taken in the first instance by official 
funds ; but the Government broker has kept interest 
rates high and has not allowed the tap prices at which 
he offers his stocks to rise very much. Many of the 
sales have been in exchange for shorter maturities 
rather than outright for cash. Recently the Government 
broker has been trying to collect enough of the £592 
million of 2 per cent Conversion maturing in January 
to control that bond when it matures, and also the £302 
million of 3 per cent War Loan maturing in March ; a 
refunding issue seems likely soon. 

But the authorities have had a real success in raising 
new money from _ the 
public, rather than from 
bank credit. This is re- 
flected in the grip that has 
been achieved over bank 
liquidity, Despite the large 
increase in Britain’s exter- 
nal surplus — which in- 
volves a corresponding 
increase in the money that 
the Exchequer must find to 
buy gold and dollars for the 
reserves—and despite the 
significant check to the ex- 
pansion of the note issue, 
the Government has on 
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balance leaned very little on the banks for new money in 
this financial year. Instead, it has borrowed much more 
through sales of gilt-edged in the stock market and of 
its high yielding savings securities over Post Office 
counters. The result is that the banking system has 
been tautened and any possibility of special deposits 
being ordered from the bankers is pro tanto reduced. 
But this tautening has not got in the way of the “ signi- 
ficant but not violent” expansion of credit that the 
Governor of the Bank of England has described as the 
aim of policy in the past few months. It would as 


always be much easier to increase liquidity than to 
curb it. 


HUS the policy of moving cautiously, holding prices 
T down and interest yields up, expensive as it may 
seem in the accounts of the Exchequer, has paid the 
economy well so far. Not long ago many observers 
were contending—outside and inside official circles— 
that Government securities could be sold only on a 
rising market. This school may now point out the 
difference between tactics that restrain a rise and those 
that bring about a fall ; but the difference is not one of 
principle. The canon of gilt-edged policy, at any time 
when the authorities are concerned to reduce the 
liquidity of the economy, ought to be formulated thus: 
gilt-edged should always appear cheap in relation to 
their “real” worth as dictated by the state of the 
economy. A painful cut in the Government broker’s 
prices at a time of difficulty might leave his funding 
temporarily at a halt, but on the slightly longer view 
it may be the only way to offer investors the potential 
capital appreciation that nowadays is essential. At all 
times, the potential rise must appear justified by the 
economic prospect rather than merely by short term 
market tactics. The tactics of the Government broker 
affect the short range movements in the market. They 
cannot reverse the main trend. 

So much for the moral for the authorities of their 
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recent success. For most investors, the moral is that 
gilt-edged now offer the prospect of improvement in the 
short or medium term. Some analysts assert that the 
present yield curve, upward sloping from the short 
dates, is inappropriate in conjunction with Bank rate 
of 43 per cent; they say that it results from official 
tactics against the trend, and is therefore bound to revert 
to the “natural”’ pattern. Certainly, the imprint made 
by official tactics is evident in the unusual relation of 
the long dated stocks, which are subject to official 
control, and the irredeemables, which are not; Old 
Consols now yield significantly less than 33} per cent 
Funding 1999-2004. But the contrast in the present 
yield curve with that of mid-1955, when Bank rate also 
stood at 44 per cent, is attributable to more than official 
tactics. When Bank rate went to 44 per cent in early 
1955, the new rate hit the City as a bludgeon, not 
wielded for a quarter of a century and presumably to be 
withdrawn before long. After three and a half years 
the investor is back to 44 per cent, and it almost seems 
something to be thankful for. That explains why the 
accompanying medium term and long term interest rates 
should be at a higher absolute level, and why the yield 
curve should no longer reflect the supposition that 
money is historically dear. “ Over the longer term, the 
next decade or so,’ Mr Cobbold proclaimed at the 
Mansion House, “I remain convinced that, in their task 
of helping to create conditions for sound and steady 
development, monetary authorities will be more often 
required to restrain than to force the pace.” 

Nor can the demands on the gilt-edged market be 
expected to abate. First, the schedule of inevitable 
refinancing offers no alleviation: indeed, room for 
manceuvre gets progressively smaller. In only one 
year of the ’sixties, 1964, are maturities of existing 
stocks smaller than £500 million, and in most years 
they are much bigger, though 1971 and 1972 also are— 
as yet—fairly light. Secondly, still more capital is likely 
to be needed by the state industries ; it would normally 
be quite wrong to finance this from taxation, through an 
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overall budget surplus, and unless these industries 
provide substantially more of their capital themselves 
by earning bigger surpluses, the additional demands 
will fall to be met in the gilt-edged market. Thirdly, 
investment in the Commonwealth shows no signs of 
falling off: indeed, if the British Government is 
induced by political considerations to extend Exchequer 
money to Commonwealth applicants who would other- 
wise have been unable to find accommodation, the 
result of the new arrangements will obviously be not 
only cheaper lending but also more lending. All these 
influences will serve to keep rates up ; and they would 
be reinforced if the recent turn in interest rates in 
the United States were carried much further. 

Yet with all these considerations in view, some people 
would still consider rates of 5 per cent and over on 
British Government credit unduly high over the run 
of years. Whether or not that is so depends above all 
on the widest political questions: on the willingness 


Safety in 


The air is becoming more dangerous. What 


can be done to make it safer ? 


a British European Airways Viscount and an 

Italian air force fighter should bury the oldest 
rule of air navigation—“ see and be seen.” That this 
should still be the guiding principle of fine-weather fly- 
ing is a dangerous survival from a more leisured age 
when pilots had time to look out of their cockpits and 
avoid an on-coming aircraft. The pilot of a modern 
piston-engined airliner has 15 seconds warning of head- 
on collision with a similar machine ; a jet pilot might 
as well try to dodge a bullet fired point-blank. 

This is by no means the first such mid-air collision. 
Several similar disasters have occurred in the United 
States, between military and civil aircraft, and also 
between civil airliners flying about their regulated 
business. Many of them occurred, as did last week’s 
Italian disaster, in perfect flying weather and out 
of a clear blue sky. The combination of factors that 
causes them is still rare, but the odds are shortening. 
In the first place, there are more aircraft about, all 
converging to and from a limited number of airports. 
The aircraft fly higher in rarefied air, where the out- 
lines of an aircraft are difficult to see. Most important 
of all, the aircraft are flying faster. Two propeller 
driven aircraft will close on each other at 700 to 800 
miles an hour, a propeller driven aircraft and a jet 
at 1,000 miles an hour, and two jets at 1,200 miles an 
hour. At such speeds, a speck on the horizon becomes 
§0 tons of metal flashing past the pilot’s eye before he 
has decided whether it was merely dirt on the wind- 
screen, Direct collisions are still rare, but near misses 
are more frequently reported by badly shaken pilots ; 
and there are several instances of non-fatal collisions 


|‘: week’s head-on collision in mid-air between 
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and the ability of governments, Conservative or 
Labour, to hold prices and wages in check and to keep 
the economy on an even keel. From the reckless 
adventures of Mr Dalton to the wishful thinking of 
early 1957, the overriding lesson of experience in the 
markets since the war is that no official tactics can hold 
gilt-edged up when the economy is or seems to be 
out of control. And time is against the politicians: the 
longer inflation goes on, the faster will the public run 
from it. There was never a more appropriate misprint 
than the heading “ Guilt-edged” in Hansard over a 
Parliamentary question on the decline of gilt-edged 
values. Two months later a 7 per cent Bank rate 
began to expunge the “guilt.” Despite the real 
recovery in financial health that has been achieved since 
then, most investors taking the long view today remem- 
ber the knocks of the- recent past and probably still 
regard equities as the thing of the twentieth century. 
Only governments can prove them wrong. 


the Air 


of which neither pilot was aware until they landed and 
saw the damage. It is reported that the Italian flyer 
who rammed the Viscount believed that his own aircraft 
had been alone in the sky and had exploded 
beneath him. 

If “‘see and be seen ” is obsolete, what is to take its 
place ? No means has yet been found, after years of 
research, of building a collision-warning device into 
the cockpit. The airborne radar that warns pilots of 
storm clouds cannot pick up so small a target as another 
aircraft, nor can any other of the warning systems 
tried. A pilot at present can keep out of danger only 
by following the advice and warnings from the traffic 
controllers on the ground. This raises a host of diffi- 
culties. It assumes, first, that the ground controllers 
have the equipment needed to do their job with com- 
plete security, which few of them have. It also assumes 
a Close degree of co-operation between the civil and 
military air authorities which is difficult to achieve in 
practice. 

Almost all civil flights are made along specified air 
lanes—broad channels of air extending from 5,000 to 
25,000 feet, extending across countries with congested 
air space, such as Britain and Western Europe, and 
linking the main airports. Military aircraft keep out 
of the air lanes, while civil aircraft, in their turn, leave 
the airspace around, below and (particularly) above 
them, to military jets and private flyers. This looks fine 
on a map, but it is difficult to draw precise lines in 
the air. Europe is small, with its air routes knitted into 
a complicated network over, above and round which 
Nato air forces must carry out their training. No level 
crossing gates can be closed while a military squadron 
crosses a crowded civil lane. The lane along which 
the BEA’s Viscount was flying last week is one of the 
least satisfactory, for it threads a precarious way between 
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two military exercise zones and there has been uncer- 
tainty about where its upper limits end. But the system 
has served to separate civil and military air traffic 
remarkably effectively, under conditions that have 
strained both sides. Its biggest test will come when 
civil jets start to fly across Europe. Their ideal cruising 
height, as the illustration shows, is well up in the air 
that has hitherto been used only by military jets and 
the air forces will dislike surrendering some of their 
manceuvring room for yet more air channels. 


N many ways avoiding collision between two civil 
I aircraft is the most serious problem that the con- 
trollers have to face. If aircraft are flying in civil air 
lanes, they will be flying much closer on each other’s 
tails than if they were spread over the sky. They can 
converge on, and take off from, crowded airports like 
London and New York at the rate of one a minute; from 
there they may fan out across the North Atlantic where 
radio communication with them can easily be lost. 
Pressure of traffic demands more and more rapid hand- 
ling of these aircraft, if they are not to waste time 
circling round the holding beacons while harassed con- 
trollers try to clear a path for them to land. And given 
the high fuel consumption of jet airliners at low altitude, 
they must be held, if they are held at all, at heights of 
20,000 feet or more, from which they can swoop sharply 
down direct to the runway. 

Radar has been the biggest boon to air traffic con- 
trollers since the invention of radio, but there is not 
enough of it. Given a sufficient number of radar sets, 
a traffic controller can pinpoint each aircraft from the 
moment it taxis out of its hangar, through take-off, 
climb, and until it is 50 miles or so from the airport ; 
then it can be picked up by a radar chain strung out 
along the air lane, and monitored right through to its 
final landing. Such a radar chain can plot the position 
of every aircraft along the route, pick up any military 
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jet that has strayed into the lane, and shepherd 
civil pilots whose navigation is going astray. Britain 
is the only country in the world where such a system 
is anywhere near realisation. Pilots have for years given 
the Ministry of Transport unstinted praise for the 
efficiency. of its ground control system, even though 
plans are far from complete. Until the Ministry has its 
own civil radar surveillance the whole length of the 
British air lanes five years from now, it is having to make 
do with help from the RAF’s early warning radar. 


The elaborate equipment used in Britain, such as the 
three separate radar systems working at London air- 
port, contrast oddly—and indeed alarmingly—with the 
limited tools that controllers are using in other coun- 
tries. New York’s splendid looking Idlewild airport 
handles an aircraft a minute, but the controllers are 
doing a far more difficult job with much more rudi- 
mentary tools than in London. There, three civil air- 
ports and two military ones lie within a small circle. 
The big aircraft coming in from the North Atlantic 
have to thread a complicated pattern round and between 
these hazards with the help of one radar antenna that 
has to be re-tuned each time it is switched from long to 
short range. Yet New York is lavishly equipped com- 
pared with other airports, 


If the first requirement is money for more 
radar, the second is a higher degree of authority 
over pilots. Even in an air lane a pilot can, in 
fine weather, opt to fly on the “see and be 
seen” principle. The number who do this over Britain 
is diminishing, which is a measure of their confidence 
in the traffic control. When the airways control is com- 
pleted, they will not be allowed to fly “see and be 
seen” in British air lanes, but will have to fly under 
the surveillance of the controllers. Whether other 
countries will follow this lead will depend on whether 
they are prepared to spend big money on modernisa- 
tion, and make the pilots work to it. Outside the air- 
ways, in expanses like the Atlantic where no 
radar cover can be provided, the need is for 
international agreement on a standard form 
of navigation that will allow aircraft to fly 
more closely on each other’s tails than they 
do now. Because of navigating inaccuracies, 
and periodic radio failure, a box of 20,000 
cubic miles of air has to be provided round 
each aircraft to rule out risk of collision. The 
Ministry of Supply is developing equipment 
that may be accurate enough to lock on to an 
aircraft 50 miles in front (which is quite 
different to a collision warning device) so that 
a wagon train of airliners could follow-my- 
leader across the Atlantic at much closer dis- 
tances than 150 miles separation required 
today. But even when it is developed, this 
equipment will be valueless unless it. is 
accepted internationally and fitted by the 
majority of airlines. And this, as many con- 
ferences have proved, is easier said than done. 
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HIRE PURCHASE 


Free for All 


HE last of the controls on hire purchase, those originat- 
t ing in the Board of Trade, have been withdrawn ; their 
counterparts at the Treasury have already been none too 
decently buried. This last stage in the rapid approach to a 
free for all in hire purchase triggered off the rise in hire 
purchase shares shown in the table. Bank shares partici- 
pated slightly although they had already had a good turn; 
the rest of the hire purchase group moved up and played its 
part in the general upturn in the industrial share market that 
developed as the new Stock Exchange Account opened. It 
was a material factor in keeping The Economist indicator 
only 0.2 lower on the week ended on Wednesday, at 226.9. 
In logic the rump of the control had to go when the bulk 
of it had already gone. To what extent this is a matter for 
the jubilation of investors is less certain, 








July August Sept. Oct. Oct. 
23 25 12 27 29 
— —_—— —— en 
Banks : 
COINS si cece 35/3xd*| 45/3* 46/9* 47 /-xc 48/6 
se EET ET ET 45/6xd | 56/- 56/9 61/- 61/9 
Nat. Provincial... | 65/9xd | 78/6 78/6 82/- 82/6 
Finance Houses : 
Bowmaker...... | 28/10'2 | 3I/I2 28/- 30/4', 31/6 
Reo aixeiwacvcs | 100/- 110/- 103/- 104/-xe | 108/- 
Mercantile Credit 19/6 19/9 17/9 18/- 18/- 
Stores and Furniture : 
Gt. Univ. Stores. | 21/7'2 24/- 23/42 | 26/- 27/4'2 
Harris Lebus.... 13/6 15/- 17/6 20/3 19/9xd 
PINOT 6. scccss 43/3 44/9 48/- 49/- 50/6 
J. & F. Stone .... 19/7', 22/7'2 22/3 22/9xd 24/10! 
United Drapery. | 26/6 29/- 29/- 31/9xd 32/12 
Motor Trade : 
British Motor ... 8/7', 8/10', 9/6 10/10', It/t 
ap eC 38/- 40/7'2 41/9 41/4'yxd| 41/9 
BRNO ésecass aa 19/6 22/9 24/\'2 | 27/6 28/3 
King ’s (Oxford) 6/7'2xd|  7/2"4 7/9 8/9 8/634 





* Prices adjusted for scrip issue. 


Just over a month ago when the Board of Trade did the 
first stage of its spring cleaning a minor panic developed in 
some of those trades then released from control ; the furni- 
ture people in particular realised that their most effective 
shield from the sort of competition they most feared had 
been withdrawn. This time when such important trades 
as motors, and television come out of control there has been 
no panic, but enough has been said to show the kind of 
competition in terms that may be expected. Among the 
finance houses United Dominions Trust, friends not only 
of Barclays Bank but of the Bank of England, set the ball 
rolling by announcing “ 10 per cent down and three years 
to pay ” on new cars, with a shorter contract but no larger 
deposit on the second-hand cars up to five years old. 
Another leading finance house in announcing 20 per cent 
deposit and three years to pay on new cars makes no bones 





about the fact that it may accept lower deposits, down to 
about 3 per cent, in particular cases. Among the motor 
manufacturers British Motor Corporation recommends 
Io per cent down and three years to pay for new cars, while 
Rootes suggests 20 per cent and three years. Among the 
dealers Henlys makes no hard rule but suggests 10 per cent 
and 30-36 months. The self-financed Godfrey Davis leads 
the auction as this issue goes to press with only 5 per cent 
down and 50 months to pay. It is worth recalling in compar- 
ing these terms that dealers’ margins on new cars are of the 
order of 20 per cent. A car costing £1,000 to the customer 
and repossessed the next month, having suffered no depre- 
ciation whatever (which can hardly be imagined) is worth 
only £800 to the dealer. 


Competition Let Loose 


T was obvious that when large additional finance became 
I available to leading finance houses, and authority was 
glad to see it made available, the consequence that authority 
desired would not be achieved without a struggle. The aim 
was to make hire purchase more respectable by forcing its 
very long tail of very small finance houses to amalgamate or 
be absorbed. That may come, but the observable conse- 
quence so far is different. The finance houses and the 
traders are defending their separate entities by the weapon 
that remains, cut-throat competition. It happens that the 
competition is in aspects such as the initial deposit and the 
length of the credit. The true cost of hire purchase finance 
is being overlaid, and the useful focus of attention on rates 
of interest which was one of the first fruits of more liberal 
lending by the banks is in danger of being lost. 

The semi-official grumble that there is no one body that 
can speak for hire purchase finance has never been more 
strongly borne out. If it were desired to try to stop the 
rush at some point there is no salient that looks capable of 
being held and no one body that could do it—not the 
Finance Houses’ Association, not the Industrial Bankers, not 
the SMMT nor the Hire Purchase Trade Association. 
There is indeed a recommendation backed by the last- 
named body and covering the smaller articles, such as radio 
and television sets. It seeks to hold the line at 10 per cent 
down and two years to pay. Nobody really doubts that 
“no deposit ” business will also be done. 

This looks like a danger sign for traders. On the terms 
now being offered the element of risk in hire purchase busi- 
ness looms much larger than before. The present delight- 
fully low default ratio in hire purchase business must rise ; 
no one doubts it. Traders and finance houses hope that 
that rise will be mitigated by two factors. One is the amaz- 
ing honesty of most people. The other is the fact that 
profitability per case will also rise. The larger loan for the 
longer run brings a bigger profit, and the profit per case 
matters to the financing organisation on all occasions except 
when there is virtually no risk of the finance house having 
to hold unemployed money. 
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A Tax Loophole? 


EN per cent down and three years to pay may bring 
e some hire purchase concerns more business, both from 
new buyers and from the larger portion of credit granted. 
But the HP companies must still be concerned to minimise 
the loss of business of customers who have bank accounts 
and prefer the banks’ new facilities: this “upper fringe ” 
of HP, comprising relatively large amounts taken by bor- 
rowers who seem least likely to give trouble with their 
monthly payments, is really the cream of the business entail- 
ing the smallest administrative costs. The great attraction 
of the banks, to the man who makes the calculation, is the 
low cost of the credit ; and an important element in that 
low cost is the right, not available on a normal hire purchase 
agreement, to claim income tax relief on the interest portion 
of the instalments. , 

One small hire-purchase concern has devised a new form 
of agreement which, while remaining technically hire 
purchase, gives, its sponsors believe, an equivalent 
benefit to the borrower ; and on the basis of this, customers 
are being offered rates broadly comparable with the 5 per 
cent quoted charge on personal loans from the banks. The 
firm is Carsavers, which extends credit to personal appli- 
cants after they have paid at least six advance monthly 
instalments (interest being allowed on the advance deposits). 
Under the new form of this firm’s hire purchase agreement, 
the credit made available will formally be due for repay- 
ment immediately, instead of in stipulated instalments ; 
but under the agreement the company undertakes not to 
exercise its right to enforce immediate payment as long as 
monthly instalments are forthcoming as agreed. By this 
means, the company is advised, the service charge becomes 
eligible in law as yearly interest, which the hirer may pay 
under deduction of tax. The hirer will in fact in the 
first instance pay in full, and the tax portion of the gross 
interest will be returned to him, adjusted for any sub- 
sequent changes in the standard rate, when the agreement 
has been completed. Carsavers hopes, for its part, to be 
immune from further tax on the income it receives “ net,” 
thus permitting it to make the special rebate. Presumably, 
complications would arise in receipts from hirers not paying 
the standard rate. The company believes itself to be in the 
same position as an investment trust receiving franked 
income. 

This scheme has not yet passed the test of the Inland 
Revenue, though the company is satisfied with the advice 
of its tax and law experts. If it does stand the test, the 
big hire purchase companies may well follow (though the 
form of the agreement could present practical difficulties). 
Would the Treasury then try to close the loophole by legis- 
lation in face of criticism that the privileged status of cus- 
tomers of banks and building societies was being unfairly 
maintained? Whatever the arguments of equity, the Inland 
Revenue could not feel happy about the extension of this 
concession to cover vast new numbers of small and trouble- 
some claims. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Money for Houses 


N advance of the details of the Government’s plan for 
I stimulating investment in housing by pumping money 
into the building societies, detailed appraisal must be with- 
held. What is clear already from the Prime Minister’s 
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speech on Tuesday is that some of the worst pitfalls have 
been avoided: there will be no 100 per cent mortgages ; 
there will be more of the 90 and 95 per cent mortgages 
already available though not in all areas under Me 
Macmillan’s earlier scheme ; there will be better oppor- 
tunities for financing the small pre-1918 house in the areas 
of local authorities that do not work that scheme ; and 
indirectly building societies will gain possession of more 
money, some of which will be available for increased lending 
on other types of house. 

The Brooke plan is apparently confined to the cheaper 
pre-1918 houses, and involves the Government in lending 
to the societies money that they agree to advance on 
mortgage on such houses. The rate of interest charged by 
the Government is expected to give societies a small turn 
below their current lending rate to pay them for the default 
risk (or part of it) which the societies will incur and to cover 
their administrative costs. The investigation of each pro- 
perty and of each borrower remains the business of the 
societies who are the acknowledged experts at that job ; but 
unlike the Macmillan scheme, where the Treasury, the local 
authority and the society agreed to share risks but use build- 
ing society money, the Brooke scheme uses Government 
money and leaves the risk with the society. 

The details have still to come, but it seems clear that 
where a local authority is already working the Macmillan 
plan the Brooke plan could be used in conjunction with it. 
Where the local authority is not working the Macmillan 
plan, a society might think the risk in an advance of the 
order of 90-95 per cent excessive even allowing for the fact 
that its surveyor’s valuation will not necessarily match the 
purchase price ; but it could lay off that risk by insisting on 
an insurance policy as collateral security. It is not yet so 
clear that whether the Minister, while rightly preserving 
the existing machinery of the societies, has equally done all 
he could to stimulate the other machinery that exists for 
promoting home ownership—lending by the local authorities 
under the Housing and Small Dwellings Acts, 

Many societies faced with inadequate funds to match all 
the mortgage demands they would like to meet have turned 
aside from the smaller and older houses, though there have 
been notable exceptions. Broadly, something of the order 
of £30 million a year out of total building society lending 
of about £380 million a year is probably being advanced on 
small pre-1918 houses. The new scheme should increase 
that modest investment partly by increasing the number of 
houses that can be financed and partly by increasing the 
amount of finance per house. It should not escape atten- 
tion that it will also replace by government money part at 
least of the modest amount of building society money that 
is now being advanced on those houses so that to a modest 
extent some societies may enjoy a real increase in lending 
power. The societies will still not have all the money they 
need, but they may find themselves nearer that point. 


INTEREST RATES 


Transatlantic Contrast 


AST week’s minor setback in the gilt-edged market, as 
L seemed likely at the time, was no more than a pause 
for breath. This week gilt-edged have gone strongly ahead 
again. The rise owes little to expectations of an immediate 
reduction in interest rates. The Treasury has cut rates on 
advances to local authorities from the Local Loans Fund, 
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Sey 


Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 
into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 
newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 
tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 
no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 
variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 
nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 
will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 
of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 
or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics, 
u ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


Progress in Electronics 


Mullard] Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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for Ford it’s Showtime all the time! 


ZODIAC Saloon £675 Pius £338.17.0 P.T, = £1,013.17.0 
Estate Car £895 Plus £448.17.0 P.T, = £1,343.17.0 
Convertible £873 Plus £437.17.0 P.T, = £1 310.17.0 

ZEPHYR Saloon £610 Plus £306.7.0 P.T. = £916.7.0 
Estate Car £825 Plus £413.17.0 P.T, = £1,238.17.0 
Convertible £778 Plus £390.7.0 P.T. = £1,168.7.0 

CONSUL Saloon £545 Plus £273.17.0 P.T, = £818.17.0 
Estate Car £760 Plus £381.7.0 P.T. = £1,141.7.0 
Convertible £660 Plus £331.7.0 P.T. = £991.7.0 


CONSUL DE LUXE 


£580 Plus £291.7.0 P.T, 


PREFECT DE LUXE £438 Plus £220.7.0 P.T. 


PREFECT 
SQUIRE Estate Car 
ANGLIA DE LUXE 
ANGLIA 


£415 Plus £208,17.0 P.T. 
£463 Plus £232.17.0 P.T. 
£400 Plus £201.7.0 P.T. 
£380 Plus £191.7.0 P.T. 


ESCORT Estate Car £434 Plus £218.7.0 P.T. 


POPULAR 


£295 Pius £148,17.0 P.T. 


ll 


= 


= 





980 


£871.7.0 
£658.7.0 
£623.17.0 
£695.17.0 
£601.7.0 
£571.7.0 
£652.7.0 
£443.17.0 






See them at your Dealer’s, 
See them at the Show, 
It's the greatest Ford-time ever, 
Everywhere you go! 


17 MODELS STRONG 
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but the move is merely a further adjustment to bring 
government rates into line with market rates which have 
not been affected by it. The PWLB rate on loans for under 
five years is cut from §3 to §4 per cent, and the rate on loans 
between five and fifteen years from 6 to 5} per cent. And 
following the market pattern, loans for more than thirty 
years are offered more cheaply (54 per cent) than loans 
between fifteen and thirty years (§% per cent) ; hitherto 
both were at 6 per cent. The Treasury bill rate 
rose again on Friday last week in another move on its 
recent see-saw; and while the bill rate in New York 
fell back, from 2.80 to 2.65 per cent, the Federal Reserve 
Banks of a number of centres made a belated confirmation 
of the market movements by raising their re-discount 
rates from 2 to 23 per cent, the second rise since the 
recession low point. At the same time, Mr C. Canby 
Balderston, vice chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has given warning that if the sharp upturn in consumer 
credit experienced in 1955 were repeated, the Federal 
Reserve might have to reconsider its decision not to 
reinstate its powers over such credit terms. The warning 
came a few days before the British authorities dropped 
the last of their restrictions (though keeping the powers). 
The contrast mirrors the wider contrast in the American 
and British economies—already strongly reflected in the 
divergent movement of interest rates. 

The firmness of the gilt-edged market, as an earlier 
article shows, is largely based on a medium term view: 
prices look cheap. The government broker is continuing 
t0 make substantial sales of his “tap” stocks, notably the 
5; per cent Conversion 1974; this has appealed to some 
of the banks, which have been tempted by the high coupon 
to go rather longer than they have in the last year or two. 
But their purchases have probably been mainly in exchange 
for shorter bonds rather than outright for cash. 

The authorities are continuing their effort to buy in 
x per cent Conversion maturing in January. This is 
widely held by industrial companies, and now only sparsely 
within the banking and money market systems, which 
makes the job harder. The best opportunity will occur 
around the first week in December when the stock goes 
ex interest for the last time. But just because of the sub- 
stantial funding sales of other stocks there is less cogency 
in the usual argument that the government broker must 
control a stock before any refunding is attempted. Getting 
in the 3 per cent War Loan due in March will also be 
a tricky proposition, since its provision for payment of 
interest free of tax has made it attractive to non-residents ; 
but it is a much smaller issue. 


THE ECONOMY 


Charting the Downturn 


N the first half of this year, the physical volume of stocks 
I and work in progress in the British economy was still 
tising ; but the value of this physical addition, £210 million 
on stocks reckoned as worth £9,020 million at the end of 
1957, was much smaller than the increases of £400 million 
and £355 million respectively recorded in the first halves 
of 1957 and 1956. This decline in the rate of stockbuilding 
was the biggest minus factor in the balance of the economy, 
equivalent alone to reductions of 14 per cent in total final 
expenditure, 1 per cent in the gross domestic product, and 
4 per cent in imports of goods and services. And this had 
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occurred even before the level of total stocks had begun to 
fall: at the end of June they were still about 3 per cent 
higher in volume than in mid-19§7. 

Exports of goods and services during the half-year are 
shown as 3 per cent down in volume, which would have 
about half as much effect on final demand as the decline in 
stockbuilding. Against these main significant reductions 
in the volume of demand, and a continuing slight fall in 
government current expenditure, personal spending on con- 
sumption continued to record a rise in the second quarter, 
though not as large a margin over 1957 levels as in the first ; 
and fixed capital expenditure is estimated still to have been 
3 per cent higher in real terms than a year before. On the 


CHANGES IN DEMAND AND SUPPLIES 


Changes from Jan.-June, 1957 








Jan.-June, Per cent Per cent 
1958 at at 
current constant 
£ mn. £ mn. prices prices 
COMMUNION dic ccccccscs 7,141 +403 + 6 +24, 
Govt. current expenditure. 1,853 + 56 +3 aa 
Fixed investment.......... 1,746 +118 +7 +3', 
Physical increase in stocks. 210 —190 = per 
WO si cacacccacecacana 2,231 — 97 — 4 —3 
Total final expenditure .... 13,181 +295 +2!'2 —| 
Gross domestic product ... 9,875 +483 +5 —t 
NON cits cuss cceaweass 1,994 —236 —tI1 —2 
Net taxes on expenditure. . 1,312 + 48 + 4 ‘ 
13.181 = +295 “ « 


income side, wages and salaries in the second quarter were 
4 per cent up on a year before, while incomes from rent 
dividends and interest were 8 per cent up (though company 
profits were 2 per cent down). 

The resultant of all these pluses and minuses was that 
total demand, in real terms, was down by about 1 per cent 
on the first half of 1957, and the gross domestic product, 
also, for the six months, 1 per cent down (it was 2 per 
cent down in the second quarter). Stocks in the economy 
ordinarily continue to be built up in volume in the third 
quarter of the year, and are run down in the fourth. This 
year’s slackening in activity suggests that they may already 
have begun to decline in volume in the third quarter of this 


year, and may now be falling much more sharply than 
usual. 


How Much Investment? 


STIMATES of fixed investment in these figures of national 

income for the second quarter are in some respects 
surprisingly high. The Central Statistical Office reckons 
that housebuilding was markedly down—by 8 per cent at 
constant prices ; but it puts other private investment, as 
well as other public investment, as 6 per cent higher than in 
the second quarter of 1957. This is not easy to reconcile 
with figures published the week before by the Board of 
Trade: the answers seem to be that the statisticians of the 
CSO do not accept the figures that the board compiles from 
sample returns. 

Both figures on fixed investment in manufacturing co- 
incide: this was down by 3 per cent on 1957, in real terms, 
in both the first and the second quarters of this year. The 
CSO says that this decline “was very much more than 
offset by increases in capital expenditure in the distributive 
trades, particularly on road vehicles.” It now shows an 
increase of about 18 per cent, at current prices, for fixed 
investment in distribution and other services in the first 
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and second quarters of this year, whereas the Board of 
Trade sample had suggested increases of only 12-14 per 
cent in these periods. Coverage of the figures is not iden- 
tical, but the Board of Trade’s sample ordinarily accounts 
for about five-sixths of the capital expenditure recorded for 
the group in the national figures. The difference between 
the two sets of estimates would suggest quite remarkable 
increases in fixed investment in “ agriculture, forestry and 
fishing,” the main industries left out of the Board’s sample 
and included in the CSO’s figure, if this were the sole cause 
of the difference ; but in fact the CSO seems to rely upon 
certain figures of non-industrial building—and of business 
purchases of vehicles—for its view that the sample figures 
ot investment for this whole group of industries and services 
err on the low side. 


STEEL 


Soft Answers to Nationalisation 


OME of its more impetuous members, over the last year 
S or so, have accused the British Iron & Steel Federation 
of doing too little propaganda against the Labour party’s 
announced ‘intention to nationalise steel again. The Federa- 
tion, which is no tiro in the art of propaganda, had its own 
professional views about the directness, vehemence and 
timing of such propaganda. But it has now shifted its 
prestige advertising on to the argument that the present 
degree of public supervision of the industry is all that 
anyone could reasonably require: and the latest issue of its 
organ of opinion, Steel Review, develops this theme fully. 

Characteristically, the federation sets out its own views 
with some circumspection and makes no pretence that these 
are new (or news): it leaves the ball to be carried by an 
independent publicist, Mr T. E. Utley, in a discussion of 
relations between “ Government and Industry” in nation- 
alised and private business. Mr Utley, again, is a Conserv- 
ative: but his argument is primarily an attempt to persuading 
Labour that its legitimate desire that major industries should 
be rendered accountable to the community could be satisfied 
as well without public ownership as with it—and in steel 
is in fact satisfied better. Mr Utley’s is an elegant essay in 
persuasion, very directly aimed at his peers on the Labour 
side: 

This essay is not an argument for the status quo, much 
less a demand for a freer economy: it is an argument for the 
view that an infinite variety of means of influencing the 
economy is open to Government and that these means 
should be chosen discreetly and with a measure of ‘scepti- 
cism. 

No industry has ever sponsored a more temperate rejoinder 
to proposals that it should be nationalised. 

The softness of this answer, indeed, could easily irritate 
some of the managements in the industry, who favour 
noisier defiance: they are less concerned with persuading 
Labour that it could get what it wants without nationalisa- 
tion than with preventing Labour from getting what it 
wants. The federation, perhaps more wisely, is always 
providing against the worst. If Labour does not form 
the next Government, it will not matter what kind of 
propaganda was deployed on behalf of private steel: if it 
does, the appeal to reason may possibly have left a slightly 
better ground for negotiation than the volley of abuse. 
Even beyond a Conservative victory at the next election, 
moreover, the steel industry would have to live with a 
situation in which, for some years at least, a party com- 
mitted to nationalisation remains a practical alternative 
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government. Unless or until that possibility becomes 
remote, some of the inhibitions it now exerts upon steel 
financing will remain, in varying degree. While it remains, 
the fabians of Tothill Street can reasonably take as their 


objective the conversion of Labour on this issue, not its 
defeat. 


AIR FARES 


Stalemate 


ISCUSSIONS on air fares, particularly the fares to be 
D charged on jet services, have now passed beyond the 
stage where they could be regarded as a purely domestic 
matter for the airlines to sort out among themselves. They 
have tried to do so and failed. The four-week meeting of 
airlines that broke up inconclusively at Cannes last week- 
end has not formally ended, but “ gone into recess until 
early next year.” But in spite of this face-saving formula 
designed to give tempers time to cool, what the airlines most 
fear has now happened. The Italian government announced 
immediately the decision of the meeting was known that 
whatever the airlines, grouped under the International Air 
Transport Association, thought on the matter, it was not, 
for its part, going to allow jet airlines to use Italian airports 
unless a surcharge was put on every jet ticket sold. Thus it 
deliberately broke the unwritten rule that governments will 
more or less automatically approve whatever decisions the. 
airlines take among themselves at IATA meetings. By this 
decision, the Italian government did more than baulk the 
plans of Pan American to end its daily jet services across 
the Atlantic at Rome rather than Paris. It took the issue 
of jet fares out of the hands of the airlines, and made them 
a matter of direct government policy. The American govern- 
ment is now negotiating directly with the Italian government 
about the future of jet flights to Italy, with Pan American 
standing on the sidelines. 

From the airlines’ point of view, this is a regrettable 
development. It was their common fear of government 
intervention in the conduct of airline business that has held 
IATA together for so long in spite of the internal stresses 
to which it has been exposed. This fear led many airlines 
that would frankly prefer that a surcharge should be levied 
on jet fares to drop their support for it at Cannes rather 
than destroy the unanimity of the meeting. Only the Italian 
airline, backed by its government, stood out for a jet sur- 
charge to the bitter end and rejected every compromise 
formula in turn, even though delegates four times postponed 
their departure in order to find one. 

Since this has now become a matter for governments, it 
will soon be necessary for the Ministry of Transport to 
decide what its own official view is going to be. The Minis- 
try is negotiating a new Anglo-Italian air agreement at this 
moment and it tried hard, behind the scenes, to persuade 
the Italians to take a less rigid attitude on jet fares, without 
success. The decision that now faces the Ministry is one 
that it is not going to enjoy. It has long tried to compromise 
between the known opposition of BOAC to any jet sur- 
charge, and the known support of BEA for one. The Minis- 
try let it be known that it would support BOAC in its fight 
against a North Atlantic surcharge but would not raise any 
obstacle to the introduction of one on jet flights inside 
Europe. But this is impracticable and the airlines know it. 
There cannot be a surcharge in one major traffic area and 
none in another. 
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e Armstrong Siddeley diesels are used throughout the world for hundreds 
ut of different jobs. You will find them in Tierra del Fuego and the Belgian Cy : R D L E 
ne Congo, in Antarctica and Hong Kong. In ships Armstrong Siddeley 
- diesels power stand-by generating sets and the pumps for deckwashing. 
Se On farms they drive electric light plants, irrigation systems, hydraulic 
Ir- Pumps and agricultural machinery of all kinds. Armstrong Siddeley TH fe 
is- diesels range from giant marine and loco. engines, to be made under 
h ; licence agreement with the famous firm of Maybach, to small stationary 
nit : engines of 10, 20 and 30 horsepower. These are simple to install, economi- 
ny ; cal to run, and easily maintained. They are the most adaptable, rugged 
e and reliable engines in the world today. 
it If it’s a job for a diesel engine, it’s a job for Armstrong Siddeley. EART i 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS Coventry and Brockworth ENGINE BUILDERS TO THE WORLD 
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‘COMPATIBILITY?’ 


Like the animals in the Ark, metals in a nuclear 
reactor have to dwell side by side in amity. That’s 
compatibility. 

The canning material—aluminium, magnesium 
or zirconium perhaps—must exist peaceably and 
for a calculable time in intimate contact with 
another metal, uranium. In metallurgical terms, 
compatibility must be guaranteed. 

But that alone is not enough. The same metal 
must completely protect the fuel from the hot liquid 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 


or gas which surrounds it and, therefore, be 
corrosion resistant. 

Metallurgists at I.C.I. Metals Division were 
specialising in corrosion technology long before 
the coming of nuclear engineering. The Division has 
acquired unique experience in developing metals and 
alloys to withstand specific operating conditions, 
however arduous. That is. one reason why so many 
vital contributions to the progress of nuclear engi- 
neering have been made by I.C.I. Metals Division. 
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Filling the Aircraft 


ucH of the present bitterness over jet fares arises from 
the airlines’ conflicting views on how to fill aircraft 
seats and cargo space. The smaller airlines are not prepared 
to cut fares, for they find present profit margins already too 
narrow for comfort. The bigger airlines are convinced that 
lower fares and lower cargo rates are the only way to expand 
their custom, and they got support in this from the speech 
made by Sir William Hildred, IATA’s director general, at 
the association’s annual general meeting which opened in 
New Delhi on Monday. Sir William pointed out that traffic 
on the North Atlantic, which had slumped severely at the 
beginning of the year, increased 25 per cent above last year’s 
level as soon as the new third class fares were introduced in 
the spring. He also pointed out that 60 per cent of the 
people crossing the North Atlantic now fly third class, less 
than 20 per cent by the old second-class, tourist service, 
and 21 per cent travel first class. And he reminded many 
airlines that would much rather forget it that while piston 
engined aircraft have now reached the limits of their develop- 
ment, “turbine powered aircraft represent a very definite 
technological advance and they promise a lower cost per 
seat mile.” This must have touched a raw nerve, for one 
of the strongest motives behind the move to saddle jet air- 
liners with a compulsory fare surcharge is this possibility 
that it might, after all, be easier to cut fares on big jet 
airliners than it will be on big piston-engined ones. 

It cannot be said that the jet services have got off to an 
easy start. BOAC’s Comet flights have been interrupted by 
the airline’s own internal troubles, while Pan-American has 
been harried at home as well as in Europe. It has had 
trouble with the Italians, and it is in real difficulty with its 
own pilots, who are holding out for both higher wages and 
for three, not two, pilots to be carried on each flight. At 
New York airport the Boeing 707 cannot use the most suit- 
able runway because it would involve flying over a housing 
estate, so the aircraft has to cramp its huge bulk into an 
uncomfortably short length of runway—presumably until 
such time as familiarity dulls public opinion to the noise 
from its engines. 

The noise made by the jets and the jet dispute has tended 
to distract attention from some other developments at 
the IATA meeting, particularly those sponsored by British 
European Airways. BEA went to the meeting demanding a 
jet surcharge ; but it also sought and has obtained cuts in 
certain specialised types of fares, some of them drastic, to 
enable it to get a foot into the highly profitable holiday travel 
market. These now await government approval. They 
would cut directly across the interests of several of the 
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independent British airlines who have actively developed 
the type of package deal of flights and hotel accommodation 
offered by travel agents as inclusive tours. In this way 
BEA hopes to fill a good deal of idle capacity, particularly 
at off-peak hours of the day and night. But the independent 
airlines are not likely to stand idly by while this happens, 
and they can be expected to react vigorously to the changes 
in arrangements for charter flying that BEA also sought at 
Cannes. 


COMMODITIES 


Some Up, Some Down 


UPERFICIALLY the upswing in the American economy 
S seems to have passed the commodities by. Not until 
this month has The Economist commodity price indicator 
turned upwards, and the advance has not been sharp. The 
indicator stands now at 85.1 (1952= 100), 23 per cent above 
the level of 82.8 on October 7th, which was the’ lowest 
reached for nine years. Individual commodities show a 
marked recovery in the metals and rubber, which has been 
almost offset by falls elsewhere. The commodities which 
have led the advance happen also to be served by well 
organised futures markets, in which a change in sentiment 
can most effectively be expressed. The leading improve- 
ments are summarised below: 

Copper, at £245 a ton, is now about £85 a ton above last 
February’s low point. 


Tin has jumped over £100 a ton since September to 
about £748 a ton. 


Lead and Zine touched bottom late in September, but 
have since recovered: lead by about £5 to £73 Ios. a ton 
and zinc by over £9 to £74 a ton. 
Rubber, at 255d. a lb, has gained 43d. a lb since early 
May. 
In contrast, wool prices have fallen sharply this year and 
cotton prices have weakened. Cocoa, despite its recent rally, 
is still over £100 a 
ton below this year’s 
peak, while coffee 
prices have fallen by 
roughly a fifth. 

The outlook 
naturally turns on 
the pace of recovery 
in America and the 
avoidance of serious 
recession in Europe. 
But the prospect for 
individual commodi- 
ties differs consider- 
ably. Copper looks 
reasonably healthy, 
but its advance owes something to the strikes in Rhodesia 
and Canada ; and there is plenty of mining capacity else- 
where to be re-employed. Lead and zinc must eventually 
suffer from the import quotas imposed by the United States 
unless the producing countries, collectively or individually, 
introduce further cuts in production. Natural rubber, while 
benefiting from the American recovery, has been helped 
even more by the increased Russian purchases ; there is no 
telling when those may fall off. Cotton and wool, on the 
other hand, are probably facing better days; for the world- 
wide recession in the textile industries can hardly continue 
much longer. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Expert Witnessmanship 


nN Monday, the Restrictive Practices Court began 

hearings on the minimum-price agreement of the 
Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Association, its second major case 
of the current term. Sir Andrew Clark, opening the case 
for the Association, told the Court that disappearance of the 
agreement would sound the death-knell of the cotton 
industry ; he then described the working of the agreement, 
and the present state of the industry. The first witness 
called by the Association was Mr Gwylmor Prys Williams, 
an economist who was formerly associated with British 
Celanese, who presently teaches at the London School 
of Economics, and who has no connection with the 
Association. Mr Prys Williams gave evidence—discussing 
an enormous “proof” of evidence—abcut fluctuations 
in demand for cotton goods in recent years and their 
effect. on the industry; he then testified, inter alia, 
that the Association’s agreement had enabled its members 
to undertake extensive expenditure in modernisation and 
re-equipment. The remainder of his evidence, which may 
take some days to hear, is understood to relate to the Agree- 
ment and the structure of the industry, and the effects of 
the agreement upon it. Counsel for the Association has 
stated that he will also call as another independent witness 
Professor D. T. Jack, Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Durham, who is currently presiding over the Court 
of Inquiry into the BOAC strike at London Airport. 
Counsel for the Registrar of Restrictive Practices, too, 
intends to call on the services of an economist later 
in the case. 


T this point the status of economists’ testimony seems 
A unclear. On Wednesday the Court referred to the ques- 
tion of calling as a witness Dr Hill, of the Shirley Institute 
(the British Cotton Research Institute, Ltd., which is 
financed by the Cotton Board). Dr Hill had expressed his 
unwillingness to give evidence for either side although he 
offered to give evidence for the benefit of the Court if 
asked to do so. In stating that the Court did not intend to 
call Dr Hill, Mr Justice Devlin commented that it would be 
an undesirable. precedent to make a distinction between 
witnesses called by the parties and those called by the Court ; 
he added that “ there can be no question of an expert witness 
taking sides.” An economist, however, may seem to be a 
rather special sort of expert witness. There are, certainly, 
points of technical jargon and presentation that a court com- 
posed of laymen in this respect may well want simply trans- 
lated and explained. But the expertise of economists on 
questions of barriers to competition inevitably goes much 
farther than that: it may indeed consist mainly of the 
power to draw inferences and form opinions about the actual 
or potential result of such conditions. The appearance 
of economists in court in the United States has done little 
to clarify their status ; opposite sides have been known to 
call as witnesses veritable batteries of economists who draw 
honestly and diametrically opposed inferences from much 
the same facts. The emergence of economists as expert 
witnesses in British courts, indeed, may have intriguing 
effects upon public attitudes towards this dismal—and very 
inexact—science. 
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COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 


The Best Yet for Sugar 


O commodity scheme can be perfect, but the new 

International Sugar Agreement is certainly the best 
that this Cinderella among commodities has yet had. With 
the inclusion of Brazil and Peru, the two major exporters 
outside the expiring agreement, the Sugar Council has a 
better chance of preventing the world market price from 
falling below the minimum of 3.15 cents a lb, fas Cuba ; 
and technical changes in the new agreement give it a 
better chance of preventing the price from shooting above 
the maximum of 4.00 cents a lb. In recent months, the 
price has moved within the narrow range of 3.35 to 3.55 
cents a lb. But one characteristic weakness remains: the 
basic export tonnages, which now total 6,705,000 metric 
tons, still seem too big. 

There are four main technical changes: 


(1) The sugar council can now revise the initial export 
quotas, in total and then individually, by April 1st each 
year; it can thus take full account of the European crop 
of beet sugar, which is apt to be the main variable in 
its estimates of supply and demand. 
(2) Exporters have an incentive to declare, by May 31st, 
if they cannot fulfi] their export quotas, so that a redistri- 
bution can be made before other exporters have stopped 
producing. 
(3) The minimum stock held by exporters at the start of 
the crop year has been increased by one-quarter; in 
addition the Commonwealth producers will hold 50,000 
tons for the free market. 
(4) Action must be taken to increase supplies when the 
market price exceeds 3.75 cents a lb for a given time; 
hitherto such action was permissive while the price was 
between 3.45 and 4.00 cents a lb. 
The agreement, which is for five years, comes into force 
on January Ist if 70 per cent of the exporters and 60 per 
cent of the importers have by then accepted it or declared 
their intention of seeking acceptance before June 1, 1959. 

Memories of the 1956-57 boom, when prices soared far 
above the maximum, prompted a radical proposal at 
Geneva. Some importing countries said that they would 
like to be assured of supplies at the maximum price, on 
the lines of the International Wheat Agreement. Under 
this exporters can be required to sell given quantities at 
not more than the maximum price, and the importers can 
be required to buy at not less than the minimum price— 
in theory: a “ put” of wheat to importers has never been 
tried. The cotncil is to study this idea, which bristles 
with complications, and make recommendations to the 
governments that are interested in it. 


Some Hope for Wheat? 


HERE is just a chance that the United Nations’ wheat 
T conference which opened in Geneva this week will 
lead to a new International Wheat Agreement rather more 
realistic than the current one. The British government, 
which is not a member of the pact, told the conference 
flatly that it would not join an agreement of the present 
type ; but it shared the concern of other countries about 
the world wheat problem, and would submit “ constructive 
proposals.” Britain is critical because the agreement is not 
linked with the disposal of surplus stocks ; it underwrites 
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Ten fingers, one hand 


In the deep-clefted, luxuriant valleys of Moyenne 
Guinée, the soil is warm and moist and rich in 
humus, and green fingers grow ten, twelve, twenty 
to the hand. Here, as in Basse Guinée also, 
everything is perfect for banana growing. Or so 
it would seem. 

Yet where once bananas grew readily, averaging 
40-50 tons per hectare (16-20 tons per acre), a 
Strange inexplicable decline set in and yields 
began to fall steadily. Fertilisers were tried, and, 
for a time, the plants revived—only to relapse 
again to give even lower yields. For the planters 
—and for the future of Guinée as France’s largest 
supplier—the outlook seemed bleak. And then at 
last the cause was found: Nematodes. Eelworms 
of minute size—swarming unseen and almost 
invisibly in the soil, voraciously attacking the 


roots. But controllable, as events have now 
proved, effectively and without damaging either 
young or established plants, by Nemagon, developed 
by Shell. 

Injected at a rate of 35-40 litres per hectare 
(3-34 Imperial gallons per acre), this powerful 
Shell soil fumigant destroys the attacking 
nematodes, resulting in hitherto unattainable 
plant growth and productivity. In a trial on 
heavily infested soil in Guinée, banana yields 
increased fourfold. In exceptional circumstances, 
Nemagon treatment may boost yields to 60-70 tons 
per hectare (24-28 tons per acre). In addition, 
harvests come earlier, giving an extra crop every 
3-4 years. All round, Nemagon is certainly a 
helping hand to growers of ‘green fingers’—and of 
many other important world crops also. 


BS 2 m ago n Nemagon is a Trade Mark 


NEMAGON, D-D, ALDRIN, DIELDRIN AND ENDRIN ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 





Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 


Magnified x 100 approx. 
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leading 
architects 
specify 
THERMALITE-YTONG 
in industrial 
building 


Thermalite- Ytong loadbearing 
insulating building block 


construction is specified for 


8 coop REASONS 


1 Provides efficient thermal insulation as an 
integral part of the constructional method. 


2 Cuts heat losses to an extent normally 
achieved only by expensive additional 
insulation. 


3 Is incombustible and highly fire resistant. 


4 Is comparable in cost to traditional building 
materials. 


5 Reduces the risk of condensation. 
6 Is light in weight and can be erected faster. 


7 Enables easy and direct fixing of joinery and 
internal fittings. 


8 Has been developed by one of the great 
names in British building. 


If you are at the project stage of a new factory 
or are considering an extension you should 
know about Thermalite-Ytong and the savings 
it will make for your company. Write for 
illustrated brochure. 


THERMALITE LIMITED 


Dept. 1, Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
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takes care of shafts which get aslant 
or askew, or move in and out. This new flexible coupling 
with time-saving TAPER-LOCK for fixing, is available in 
8 sizes, the largest taking 20 h.p. per 100 r.p.m. 
Leaflet 353/18 will give you full technical information — 


Send for it NOW? 
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a price range but it does not limit production, nor does 
jt encourage consumption ; it does not even ensure that 
ptices move more freely within the range ($1.50 to $2.00 
a bushel for No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, ex-store Fort 
William). These criticisms are valid. It could be added 
that, partly because Britain, the biggest wheat importer, 
stands outside, the agreement covers only a small share of 
world trade, so that both the good and the evil that it can 
do are circumscribed. 

A commodity scheme can be no better than the policies 
of its members. Exporting countries—the United States 
being the worst offender—go on producing wheat that 
nobody can buy, or even accept on gift terms. Importing 
countries bolster domestic production behind costly support 
prices. These things have persisted for many years. What 
hope is there for a change ? Some governments now repre- 
sented at Geneva seem readier to look at the facts than 
before. The present conference is exploratory: it will 
examine the ideas of individual governments, and the 
recommendations of several international bodies on wheat ; 
then it will probably appoint a committee to sort these out 
in preparation for the second conference to be held early 
next year, well before the existing agreement expires on 
July 31, 1959. 


FOREIGN CARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the Lead 


RITISH motor manufacturers have consolidated the lead 
B that they regained from their West German rivals 
earlier this year in sales of foreign passenger cars in the 
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United States ; they now lead in sales of all foreign cars 
there. During the first eight months of 1958, 82,900 
British cars were sold in the United States, against 
80,500 from West Germany, 39,200 from France, and 
13.500 from Italy. It is too early to claim victory, and in 
any case the triumph will scarcely be as resounding as that 
of Mr Tony Vandervell in this year’s Grand Prix; but the 
strength of the British manufacturers’ position is empha- 
sized by the fact that they lead in sales to America even if 
commercial vehicles are included in the reckoning, despite 
the fact that they sell only about one-sixth as many com- 
mercial vehicles in the United States as West German 
manufacturers do. Sales of foreign cars in the United 
States are still well over their level of 1957, in the face of 
a sharp decline in sales of domestic models there; however, 
the introduction of the American manufacturers’ new 
models for 1959—as Brobdingnagian as ever—coupled 
with revival of the American economy, may tell a different 
story during the last four months of this year. 
Volkswagen still leads among individual manufacturers, 
with over 52,000 cars sold during the first eight months; 
Renault is in second place. Among British firms, Ford is 
easily the leader, though still far behind Volkswagen. But 
one of the largest increases in sales recorded by a British 
manufacturer this year has been that of Vauxhall, which 
began selling its four-cylinder Victor in America, through 
General Motors’ Pontiac dealers, in September, 1957. 
Both shipments and sales have increased rapidly since then; 
shipments totalled 16,082 at the end of September, and the 
company expects to send between 20,000 and 25,000 Victors 
to the United States this year. It is true that shipments 
during the earlier months reflected the volume necessary 





Better Bank Figures 


million of the total increase in advances 
of £54} million.) 





HE combined statement of the 

London clearing banks for October 
introduces useful additional informa- 
tion about nearly all the main items. 
The innovations mostly comprise new 
sub-divisions and are shown in foot- 
notes ; but occasion has also been taken 
to show all banks’ “items in transit” 
(clearings between branches of one 
bank, as distinct from clearings between 
branches of different banks, shown in 
“balances in course of collection ”). 
This permits much better (though 
still not wholly cJean) figures of 
advances and of net deposits. Hitherto, 
only Lloyds Bank has published its 
transit items, most of the others in- 
cluding them in advances, though two 
banks have grouped them (and still 
do) with “balances.” The result has 
been that whenever, as at the year end 
or the middle of the year, the number 
of cheque payments has temporarily 
risen, the figures have shown an 
artificial increase in advances and in 
net deposits, taken as published 
deposits less balances. 

In the new form, advances are stil] 
shown in the body of the table together 
with transit items, but including the 
published Lloyds figure; and since 





the banks are most regrettably making 
no back figures available, com- 
parisons of the present figure and 
future figures with September or any 
earlier date require the adding back of 
the Lloyds figure to the earlier total. 
The new footnote shows total transit 
items at mid-October of £103.6 million, 
of which £8.0 million is included in 
balances and £95.5 million in the 
advances item. To obtain the cleaner 
figure of advances, the £95.5 million 
must be deducted from the aggregate 
of £2,095.7 million; and this same 
deduction, together with balances in 
course of collection, is made to give a 
better figure of net deposits (but com- 
parison with past periods must be on 
the old basis of deducting balances 
only). The advances item is still 
swollen by certain extraneous items, 
including balances with banks abroad ; 
thus the figures of true advances of the 
clearing banks shown in the quarterly 
classified analysis have been nearer 
£200 million than {100 million above 
the figures in the monthly statements. 
(Another sub-division of advances is 
given by the Treasury’s statement of 
advances to the state boards: in 
October, these accounted for £13} 


THE NEW INFORMATION 
October 15, 1958 


Cash : £ million 
Gee ON MOE hha déddsecdscsncic 297-9 
Balance at Bank of England ...... 250-9 

Money at Call and Short Notice : 

To the Money Market........... 363-3 
Cee GROTE CAGE 6c ccccdcceces 55-4 

Other [Non-Treasury] Bills Discounted : 

Ui daduakdecsadsnddceccesveacas 82-2 
Gen beasasdddcnecnandeawece 18-9 


Investments at Book Value : 
Of or guaranteed by Brit. Govt... 2,088-4 
Other Market Investments* ..... 104-8 


Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. : 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits 80-5 


Other engagements............. 421-4 
Items in Transit : 
£8-0 million in “‘balances’’) _.. 103 
£95-5 million in‘‘advances ”’ 6 


* Investments in subsidiaries shown separately. 


Of the other new information, set 
out in the accompanying table, the most 
striking feature is perhaps the extent 
to which “ Acceptances, endorsements, 
etc.” belies its description: only £80.5 
million of the total of £502 million 
comprised “acceptances and endorse- 
ments,” the great bulk being guarantees 
of other kinds, including guarantees on 
cheques granted to certain recipients 
such as HM Customs. 
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to fill the “pipeline” to buyers; but this period now 
appears to be over, and registrations, at approximately 
2,100, exceeded shipments during September. 

Vauxhall claim that sales of the Victor in September 
were the highest of any single British model in America; 
British Ford, whose total sales are roughly twice those of 
Vauxhall, sell four models there. Vauxhall do not plan 
te introduce their six-cylinder car in the United States at 
present. This model is exported, along with the Victor, 
to Canada, where the company hopes to sell a total of 
12,000 cars in 1958, as many as it sold there during the 
past four years. Total sales of new cars in Canada 
decreased by 6 per cent during the first half of 1958; sales 
of European cars rose by 44 per cent, while sales of US 
and Canadian-built cars fell by 29 per cent. 


BP AND SINCLAIR 


Benefits in the Long Run 


HE agreement announced this week between British 
Petroleum and Sinclair Oil Corporation, the seventh 
biggest US oil company, reflects the complementary inter- 
ests of both companies ; however, it seems unlikely that the 
liaison will bring substantial benefits to either company for 
some time. BP is to obtain a long-term contract under the 
agreement to supply Sinclair’s domestic requirements of 
Middle East oil, from BP’s Persian Gulf production ; in 
addition, the two companies will form a joint marketing 
company to sell both BP’s Middle East oil and Sinclair’s 
Venezuelan oil in the Western Hemisphere. Lastly, a jointly 
owned company is to be set up for exploration and produc- 
tion in Latin America. Thus BP will gain an outlet in the 
United States, and an interest in Venezuela, where it is 
not presently represented ; the company’s activities in the 
Western Hemisphere are confined at present to holdings 
in Triad Oil Company in Canada. Sinclair, on the other 
hand, will gain access to a source of Middle East crude with 
which to supplement its own domestic production. 

Sinclair Oil’s total US refinery capacity is over 450,000 
barrels a day, and its total crude oil production in 1957 
{including Venezuelan output) was about 155,000 barrels 
a day. The company thus relies on substantial domestic 
buying to fill its gap; but at present its purchases of 
foreign crudes are limited by US restrictions on oil imports, 
Even if these restrictions are relaxed in the future (as they 
are almost certain to be as US demand increases) it is 
doubtful whether BP will supply all of Sinclair’s needs to 
supplement its own production ; much of Sinclair’s refining 
capacity is inland, and hence somewhat uneconomic to 
supply in this way. 

No definite plans have yet been announced for the joint 
marketing corporation, and the proportion of its sales that 
Middle East oil will cover is impossible to predict ; the com- 
bination should, however, provide good “ coverage ” should 
supplies from either the Middle East or Latin America 
become politically or economically difficult to obtain. The 
proposed exploration and production in Latin America is 
necessarily even farther from, realisation, though it could be 
the most profitable in the long run as far as BP is concerned. 
It has not been announced in which countries the company 
will operate ; Sinclair is at present well established in 
Venezuela, although the company is participating in- an 
exploratory concession in Paraguay. However, Venezuelan 
law bars any company dependent on a foreign government 
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from operating there. Technically, the British Govern- 
ment’s share in the joint company would barely exceed one- 
quarter ; but the attitude of Venezuela in the matter has 
yet to be put to trial. 


SECURITY ARBITRAGE 


Back through the Gap 


HEN the Treasury in July, 1957, clamped down on 

the flow of foreign securities into London through 
the free markets of Kuwait and Hongkong, it simply forbade 
purchases by United Kingdom residents of foreign securi- 
ties from residents in the overseas sterling area. It did not 
outlaw arbitrage in the other direction, the sale of foreign 
securities from the London market to outer sterling 
residents ; and recently, in the transformed climate of world 
confidence in sterling and the dollar, market relationships 
have caused some of this arbitrage through Kuwait in 
reverse to occur, to the benefit of the official gold and dollar 
reserves. 

In the security arbitrage up to end-1957, a Kuwait 
resident sold sterling—resident sterling—in his free market 
for dollars, used these to buy dollar securities on Wall Street, 
and sold these in London : the premium on dollar securities 
there was large enough to offset the discount at which resi- 
dent sterling was sold for dollars, and the arbitrage profit 
was equal to the differential between the two margins. 

The position has now been reversed. Last week the 
premium on dollar securities narrowed to } per cent while 
the discount on resident sterling was % per cent; it thus 
became profitable for a Kuwait resident to buy dollar securi- 
ties in London, sell them in the American market and con- 
vert the dollars into resident sterling. The premium dollars 
used for these operations are called, paradoxically, “ soft 
premium dollars,” which command a premium on the hard 
premium dollars. The so-called hard premium dollars, which 
are created by the sale of dollar securities by a British 
resident, can be used for investment in other dollar securi- 
ties, though not in other foreign securities ; “ soft ” premium 
dollars are the proceeds of sales of shares such as Royal- 
Dutch Shell and can be used for reinvestment not only in 
dollar securities but in any non-sterling security. 

The effect of this reverse arbitrage has been to narrow 
the discount on resident sterling. This now stands at $2.78, 
so that all unofficial categories of sterling are within the 
official dealing margin. The dollar premium has edged up 
to around } per cent, and the hard premium dollar remains 
at a discount of 4 per cent on the soft premium dollar. 
Whereas in 1957 the Kuwait leak was diverting dollars from 
the official reserve to finance private United Kingdom 
holdings of dollar securities, it has during the past ten days 
brought modest benefit to sterling. Net sales of non- 
sterling securities by British holders and a reduction of the 
supply of resident sterling in non-sterling hands will, 
directly or indirectly, bring more dollars to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The End of Windscale 


HE closing of the second, undamaged reactor at Wind- 
Lats was a foregone conclusion from the moment that 
Sir Alexander Fleck’s committee reported in July on the 
precautions that would have to be taken before it was 
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reopened. These were many and complicated, and even 
if they had been carried out, the committee made it plain 
that the reactor would need to be handled with great 
caution, particularly during the routine annealing operation 
that set the first of the two reactors on fire twelve months 
ago. The cost of the extra instruments that would have 
10 be built into the reactor was estimated at £500,000, 
and the work would take at least another year to carry out. 

A few days after the first anniversary of the fire, the 
Atomic Energy Authority announced that it had decided 
not to attempt to re-start the second reactor. It gave as its 
reason the high cost of the modifications which would make 
any plutonium produced in the reactor more expensive than 
that from more economical plants such as Calder Hall and 
Chapel Cross. But what must have weighed even more 
heavily with the authority was the time it would take to 
re-start the reactor, and the man-power that this would 
need. By the time Windscale would begin to contribute 
again to military plutonium supplies, the eight reactors of 
Calder Hall and Chapel Cross, all of them built as military 
installations, would be in full production and the worst 
of the shortage over. 

This is the first time that anyone has had to give serious 
thought to questions of how to dispose of an old reactor. 
Most of the movable parts of the Windscale reactor can be 
taken out and re-used, including the fuel, but the structure 
itself cannot be touched and it looks as if the AEA will 
have to keep these two radioactive, concrete-encased hulls 
on the site in perpetuity, leaving creepers to cover them, 
like the blockhouses by Admiralty Arch. Designers believe, 
however, that it is now possible to build a power station 
reactor in such a way that it can be demolished once 
it becomes obsolete. 


MANAGING AGENCIES 


An Indian Study 


NE of the big arguments that must obtrude into the 
¢ stage of India’s development will concern the 
agency houses under whose umbrella so much of India’s 
development and financing has taken place. The investor 
knows the cream of those houses ; he gives some weight, 
in choosing a tea share, to whether it belongs to the 
James Warren group, to the Walter Duncan and Goodricke 
group, or to one of many other well-known names, for 
that fact tells him something about the type of management 
and of dividend policy that the company of his choice is 
likely to have. He knows, however, next to nothing about 
how the 3,526 one-company managing agents run their 
affairs. The Indian Government, too, is concerned with 
managing agents. It jumped rather hastily to the conclusion 
that too much power was concentrated in too few hands 
and its 1956 Act set a ceiling to the number of companies 
an agency might embrace. It also opened the door to a 
series of important inquiries into the agency system. The 
first of these has now been published and in the current 
issue of the National Overseas and Grindlay’s Review, Mr 
Geoffrey Tyson reviews “ The Managing Agency System in 
Prospect and Retrospect,” by Professor S. K. Basu. The 
reviewer indeed has the fund of knowledge that enables 
him to make some telling points of his own as well as 
reviewing Professor Basu’s work. 

One point that Mr Tyson makes well is that since the 
function of the agency system is to spread scarce managerial 
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ability (and scarce capital) over a group of medium-sized 
or small companies that might find those things hard to 
get, India’s 1956 legislation might have done more good 
if, instead of prescribing a “ ceiling ” number of companies 
that a managing agent might manage, it had fixed a mini- 
mum—a “floor ”’—necessary to qualify as a managing 
agent. Mr Tyson also neatly underlines Professor Basu’s 
statistical conclusion that the managing agent’s powers do 
not in general rest on financial control. The average share- 
holding in tea companies for example was found to be 
16.7 per cent. Moreover some managing agents, like the 
gold mining finance houses in another continent, seem to 
like gradually to reduce their holdings and release their 
capital. Hence the take-over bidder’s opportunity and 
hence the protective moves that agency houses have recently 
found themselves forced to make. 

Professor Basu does not give the managing agents a clean 
bill, but his main verdict on the managing agents should 
clearly do good. “They never lacked the support of 
investors and they never failed to raise whatever finance they 
required. . . . The supreme achievement of managing 
agency has been to draw Indian capital away from its 
traditional preference for land investment into the field of 
industrial participation.” Those are conclusions that make 
Professor Basu’s study well worth while. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Wednesday’s meeting of the National Joint Advisory 
Council discussed the question of payment of wages by 
cheque and decided to refer the matter to a small com- 
mittee. The TUC representatives emphasised that this 


action did not necessarily imply their agreement to such 
payment. 


Business declared by commercial policyholders of the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department in the third quarter 
amounted to {141.3 million, 26 per cent above the figure a 
year ago and just below the peak level in the first quarter of 


1957 New medium-term business amounted to {26.9 
million. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 454, 455 and 458 on 


Schweppes Rolls-Royce 

Zandpan John |. Thornycroft 
Inchcape Westland Aircraft 
Fisons Harrisons & Crosfield 


Brooke Bond 
Highlands & Low- 
lands Rubber 


Birmid Industries 
Crittall 
Salts (Saltaire) 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 456 and 457 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 458 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 459 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


CITY CENTRE PROPERTIES 


CONTINUING PROGRESS 


MR F. W. LINDGREN’S REVIEW 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of City Centre Properties Limited, was held 
on October 29th in London, Mr F. W. 
Lindgren, FCA, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 25, 1958: 


The accounts show our continuing pro- 
gress, the income having increased by 
£138,516 to £965,684. Property Outgoings 
and Management have increased by £68,129 
to £472,064. The net revenue for the year, 
after charging Taxation, has increased by 
£20,301 to £127,735. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In February we paid an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent on the capital at that time 
£800,000 ; since then the capital has been 
increased in March by £19,600 allotted as 
part consideration for the acquisition of 
Upminster Estates Limited, and in Septem- 
ber by £409,800, a bonus issue of one new 
share for each two stock units held, making 
the Issued Capital at the present time 
£1,229,400 on which your Directors propose 
a final dividend of 6; per cent. This will 
leave a balance of £127,025 on Profit and 
Loss Account to be carried forward; an 
increase of £43,677. 


It is the intention of your Directors to 
adopt a more generous dividend policy in the 
future and they expect to be in a position to 
pay a total of not less than 16} per cent on 
the capital as increased above in respect of 
the year ending March 25, 1959, which figure 
would represent 25 per cent on the capital as 
at March 25, 1958. 


PROPERTIES IN COURSE OF 
‘ _DEVELOPMENT—LONDON 


Island (Piccadilly) Development Limited, 
in which your Company is in association with 
the Legal & General Assurance Society for 
the development of the Monico Site in Picca- 
dilly Circus, has made considerable progress 
in the preparatory stages and it is anticipated 
that demolition will be started at an early 
date. 


Notting Hill Gate-—The Group, in con- 
junction with Ravenseft Properties Limited 
(a subsidiary of Land Securities Investment 
Trust Limited), has for some time been nego- 
tiating with the London County Council 
regarding the development of this area. The 
preliminary stages have been completed for 
the development of three important sites in 
the immediate vicinity of Notting Hill Gate 
Station which is itself undergoing compre- 
hensive reconstruction. Demolition has been 
carried out by the London County Council. 
The building contract has now been placed 
and construction will commence at an early 
date. 


BIRMINGHAM 


In my preceding annual statements, I have 
made reference to the development of the 
34-acre site in the centre of the City, which 
we have undertaken in equal partnership with 


Land Securities Investment Trust Limited. 
I have pleasure in informing Stockholders 
that this scheme has reached its final stage, 
and that, apart from a comparatively small 
area of the site where construction is still in 
progress, the main building has been com- 
pleted and is already occupied by well-known 
businesses and stores, 


Colonnade Developments (Birmingham) 
Limited.—A contract has been entered into 
in conjunction with Land Securities Invest- 
ment Trust Limited to acquire the freehold 
of the premises now occupied by the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce in New 


Street, and plans are currently in course of 


preparation for the development of this im- 
portant position. These premises adjoined 
the now demolished “Theatre Royal,” the 
site of which has been leased on satisfactory 
terms to F. W. Woolworth & Co. Limited, 
who are erecting their own building. 


The City of Birmingham Real Property 
Company Limited—A new building is in 
course of erection in Edgbaston, at a cost of 
£500,000, and arrangements have been made 
for letting it on satisfactory terms to TI 
(Group Services) Limited, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Tube Investments Limited. 


OTHER DISTRICTS 


South Wales——The acquisition of our 
interests in the Town sections of the 
Tredegar Estate has proved to be a satisfac- 
tory transaction and revenue will accrue from 
this source during the current year. 


Leeds.—All the accommodation available 
in Shell-BP House in Eastgate is now let 
and the resultant revenue has exceeded our 
original estimate. 


Bristol—Shell Mex and BP have taken 
possession of Shell-BP House in Wine Street, 
which was completed in August. 


Liverpool.—The forecasts of the rentals to 
be received from the Lord Street develop- 
ment have been exceeded. Only two units 
now remain to be completed, in respect of 
which enquiries from substantial concerns 
have been received. 


Central Commercial Properties Limited.— 
The Company continues to expand and a 
number of acquisitions and developments in 
important positions are in hand. 


COLLABORATION WITH ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Your Directors attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the arrangements existing between 
the Group and the Legal & General Assur- 
ance Society and between the Group and the 
Pearl Assurance Company. The various 
enterprises in which it is collaborating with 
both of these offices are progressing satis- 
factorily. 

During the year under review, the Pearl 
Assurance Company entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Company under which they 
could take up a proportion of the unissued 
stock. Since the year end the Pearl Assurance 
Company have acquired a substantial holding 
of the issued Ordinary Stock and by mutual 
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agreement the previous arrangement has been 
cancelled. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Mr Jack Cotton, who has been associated 
with the Group for many years, and Mr 
E, F. J. Plumridge of the Pearl Assurance 
Company Limited have accepted invitations 
to join the Board and resolutions proposing 
their election will be submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed new directors were elected. 


Mr Lindgren announced that it was the 
intention of the directors to invite Mr Jack 
Cotton to become chairman of the company 
and that he would himself become deputy 
chairman, 


W. & R. WALLACE 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Roadstone and 
Bituminous Products. Electrical 
Engineers and Forage Contractors) 





RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


MR W. WALLACE ON THE 
« INNS’ OFFER ” 


The twelfth annual general meeting of W. 
& R. Wallace Industries Limited was held 
on October 24th in London. 


Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


In my review to Shareholders at the last 
Annual General Meeting I stated that trad- 
ing conditions in the second half of the year 
showed improvement on the first half. This 
improvement continued with some slight 
fluctuations right through the financial year 
ending June 30, 1958. I am, therefore, 
pleased to report a consolidated net profit 
for the year which constitutes a record in 
the history of your Company. 


Every department has made its contribu- 
tion towards this progress which is particu- 
larly gratifying bearing in mind that business 
has become more competitive and that 
the rise in the cost of production still re- 
mained with us. Fortunately these factors 
were counterbalanced by an increase in our 
turnover which was rendered possible by the 
high level of efficiency in which we keep our 
Plant and Equipment and by the develop- 
ment work carried out in previous years, the 
expenditure on which was finally written off 
in last year’s Accounts. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated trading profit of £268,614 
is some £40,000 higher than that made last 
year ana after deducting Depreciation, De- 
benture Interest, the Emoluments of the 
Directors and the Auditors’ Remuneration, 
the net profit for the year is £194,760 as 
against £160,526 last year, or an increase of 
over 21 per cent. 


After making provision for taxation at 
£108,533 the profit is £86,227 and compares 
with £65,988 for the preceding year. After 
deducting £538 retained by subsidiary Com- 
panies and bringing forward £49,878 from 
last year’s Profit & Loss Account, we have 
a total of £135,567 for appropriation. 


A total of £43,842 has been transferred to 
various reserves, £4,721 provided for the 
Preference dividend and £36,656 for the 
Interim and the proposed Final dividends 
on the Ordinary Shares of 10 per cent and 
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32} per cent respectively. The balance being 
carried forward to next year is £50,348. 


Turning to the consolidated Balance Sheet 
there has been no change worth mentioning 
in the items for freehold and leasehold pro- 
perties, but additions amounting to £14,597 
have been made to Plant, Machinery, etc. 
All our equipment is, as I have already 
stated, kept in an excellent state of repair 
and its efficiency reinforced by modern addi- 
tions whenever possible, some £80,000 hav- 
ing been expended in that way during the 
last four years. 


INNS & CO. 


Shareholders may wish me to refer to the 
offer made by Inns & Company Limited for 
the Ordinary Shares in our Company. We, 
as a Board, have recommended your accep- 
tance of this offer because we are satisfied 
that, apart from the immediate financial 
benefit obtained thereunder, a closer com- 
mercial link between the Companies is 
bound, in our opinion, to prove advantageous 
on a long term basis. I need hardly elabo- 
tate on the question of the greater market- 
ability which prevails when the Shares of a 
more substantial Company are involved, as 
this will be obvious to all Shareholders. 


The issued Redeemable Preference Share 
Capital in your Company remains undis- 
turbed but you will have noted in the 
Accounts that a start has been made in 
redeeming some of these Shares by purchases 
in the open market. 


Perhaps you would like to know that over 
80 per cent acceptances have so far been 
received for the Inns’ offer. 


Finally I would like to add that trading 
to date has continued at a satisfactory level 
having regard to the time of the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE JHANZIE TEA 
ASSOCIATION 


QUALITY PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
The Jhanzie Tea Association Limited was 
held on October 28th in London, Mr G. A. 
Rainey (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results for the year under review are 
disappointing as compared with 1956, but in 
telation to the industry as a whole may, I 
think, be regarded as reasonably satisfactory. 


Owing to adverse weather conditions, in- 
cluding a very severe hail storm at Borpatra, 
crop received a serious setback, and closed 
with a deficit of some 350,000 lb as compared 
with 1956. 


Your Association’s teas met with ready 
competition at the London auctions, but 
largely owing to the poor market in Calcutta, 
the average price obtained showed a fall of 
2d. per lb, which, however, in relation to the 
far heavier average fall in the market for 
1957, is an indication of the standard of 
quality maintained by the association. 


These factors are reflected in the profit for 
the year, which shows a sharp fall as com- 
pared with 1956, the revenue profit being 
£107,950 as against £191,252. 


The estates in Nyasaland have experienced 
one of the most severe droughts ever known 
m that country. Although results for 1957/58 
will be comparatively poor in consequence 
of the drought, I understand that current 
crop prospects are most promising. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 1] per cent, free of tax, was approved. 
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RENAULT 


NOW THE WORLD’S 6TH CAR PRODUCER 


STATEMENT BY MONSIEUR PIERRE DREYFUS 


The report for 1957 of La Régie Nationale 
des Usines Renault was presented by Mon- 
sieur Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and managing 
director. The main points which he made 


_ were as follows: 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


In 1957 Renault produced 336,000 vehicles 
(including tractors), against 274,000 in 1956, 
and rose from seventh to sixth place among 
world producers. The turnover rose from 
Fr. 170 (£141m) to 216 milliard (£191m), the 
capital expenditure from Fr. 9 (£7.6m) to 13 
milliard ({llm), the gross profit from 
Fr. 4 (£3.4m) to 10 milliard (£8.5m) and 
the net profit after tax from Fr. 2.7 (£2.2m) 
to 3.8 milliard (£3.2m). It paid more than 
Fr. 40 milliard (£34m) of taxes and put 
Fr. 60 milliard (£50m) back into the economy 
in wages and salaries. 


Renault’s production of tractors rose from 
10,000 in 1956 to nearly 19,000 in 1957. Its 
railway rolling stock division continued the 
development of new types; it delivered 
pneumatic-tyred rolling stock to the Paris 
Metro and supplied the Algerian railway 
carriages specially adapted to local conditions. 


The Régie has several research depart- 
ments. Together these form one of the 
strongest research units in Europe, employ- 
ing more than a thousand engineers and other 
experts. Much of their work is devoted to 
keeping down the running costs of vehicles ; 
their success is reflected in the growth of 
sales. Much attention is devoted to mechan- 
ising the handling of goods and to the auto- 
mation of manufacture. This incidentally 
improves working conditions for the people 
employed in the Régie’s plant. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Output of Renault vehicles showed an 
increase of 27 per cent over 1956, and the 
Corporation now produces 36.5 per cent of 
all private cars, 23.6 per cent of all goods 
vehicles, and 20.4 per cent of all agricultural 
tractors made in France, The increases in 
production achieved in 1957 enabled the 
Corporation to carry out a successful export 
drive without neglecting the domestic market. 
Renault’s domestic sales rose by 7.8 per cent 
over 1956 whilst all other makes showed an 
increase of only 5.2 per cent. 


Sales to private buyers in France accounted 
for 27.7 per cent (1956 24 per cent) of 
Renault’s total domestic sales as compared 
with 19.2 per cent for all other makes. 


As a result of far-reaching reorganisation 
of the sales network in French overseas 
territories, the Corporation’s sales there in- 
creased from 8,370 units in 1956 to 13,011 
units in 1957, representing a rise of 55 per 
cent. 


EXPORTS 


In 1957 Renault exported 91,060 vehicles 
to countries outside the Franc area repre- 
senting over 29 per cent of total output. In 
effect, the number of vehicles exported in- 
creased by 68.5 per cent over the previous 
year. 


By exporting 48.2 per cent of the total of 
French vehicles sold outside the Franc area 
—S51 per cent of the percentage is confined 
to cars alone—the Corporation consolidated 
its position as the leading French motor car 
exporter, a position which it has held since 


1949. By so doing, it also amply fulfilled its 
self-imposed export quota under the agree- 
ment which, in common with other motor 
manufacturers, it had made with the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the year. This 
required the manufacturers not only to 
maintain the export ratio, achieved in 1956, 
but to export at least two-thirds of any subse- 
quent increase in output. Renault’s exports 
in fact accounted for 90 per cent of the in- 
crease in production achieved during the year. 

For the first quarter of 1958 export sales 
accounted for 35,000 vehicles. 

In the United States the Corporation’s 
efforts in setting up a chain of distribution 
centres and comprehensive after sales ser- 
vice facilities—a task in which it had been 
engaged for several years—showed spectacu- 
lar results during 1957, 30,000 Renault cars 
were exported to the United States, repre- 
senting an increase of 885 per cent over 
1956, and sales for the first few months of 
1958 further underline the Corporation’s pro- 
gress in a market which, generally, was far 
from strong. 


FOREIGN ASSEMBLY PLANTS 


As many countries do not allow imports 
of complete vehicles, the Corporation con- 
tinued to rely on local assembly plants in 
1957 as in previous years. There is now a 
total of eight Renault assembly plants, of 
which two are wholly owned by the Cor- 
poration (UK and Belgium), and six operate 
under licence (Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Spain, Eire and Israel). These plants 
assembled a total of 33,540 vehicles during 
the year, as against 27,950 in 1956, includ- 
ing a few vehicles assembled in Mexico. 


SUBSIDIARIES 

Renault’s subsidiaries in France and Over- 
seas comprise 24 companies whose activities 
range from iron and steel and the manu- 
facture of springs and ball-bearings to sales 
subsidiaries, a credit organisation and a road 
haulage undertaking. 

Two new subsidiaries were set up in 1957. 
The Société Congolaise des Automobiles 
Renault, which was formed to take over dis- 
tribution and sales in the Congo, and Com- 
pagnie dAffrétement et de Transport 
(CAT) which was set up as a result of 


the rapid expansion of Renault Incorporated 
in New York. 


CAT was created in order to ensure 
regular supplies of Renault cars for the 
American market. The company at present 
operates six Liberty ships which handle 50 
per cent of Renault deliveries to the United 
States, particularly to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Coast. Each of these ships 
can carry 1,050 cars on each trip and the 
balance of Renault deliveries—which now 
amount to a total of 300 cars per day—is 
sent by the regular lines plying to North 
America. 


RESULTS 


The Balance Sheet shows a net profit of 
Fr. 3,839m (£3.2m) as against Fr. 2,679m 
(£2.2m) in 1956. The Balance Sheet total 
increased by Fr. 24,052m (£20.4m) in 1957 
and this showed a rise of 27 per cent. Once 
again the ratio of net profit to turnover 
increased and reached 4.61 per cent during 
the year, as against 2.59 per cent in 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MORPHY-RICHARDS 
LIMITED 


POINTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S 
SPEECH 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Morphy-Richards Limited will be held on 
November 19th at St Mary Cray, Kent. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, Mr F. P. 
Bishop, MBE, MP: 

The year under review, like every other 
year, had its own special difficulties and in 
some respects disappointed our expectations. 
Group turnover rose from £5,900,000 in the 
previous year to just under £7,700,000, an 
increase of 30 per cent. But trading profits 
rose only from £604,000 to £656,000, an 
increase of 9 per cent. 


The parent company’s results last year 
were adversely affected by the development 
costs of the new factory at St Mary Cray 
and the introduction of new products which 
are not yet making their proper contribution 
to earnings. While the parent company’s 
turnover increased by nearly 17 per cent, 
trading profits were lower than in the 
previous year. 


Astral, however, more than fulfilled our 
hopes. The demand for our refrigerators 
throughout the year exceeded our productive 
capacity, even though we had the full benefit 
of the new factory at Dundee to which I 
referred last year. The spin dryer produced 
at Dundee has also proved highly successful. 
Both turnover and trading profits of our 
Astral subsidiary more than doubled last 
year. 

Our other recently acquired subsidiary, 
Yelsen Limited, has also made a most use- 
ful contribution to output and profits. For 
the first time both Astral and Yelsen have 
“paid a dividend representing in each case 
20 per cent on the parent company’s invest- 
ment. This leaves substantial balances to be 
carried forward in their own accounts. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet again 
reflects the growth in your business. Stock 
in hand and work in progress are substan- 
tially higher than last year, as are sundry 
debtors, and these items are reflected in the 
reduction of cash at bank and in the bank 
overdraft. 


Net profit for the year, after tax, amounts 
to £217,996 against £215,571 in the previous 
year. Your Board propose a transfer of 
£50,000 to the General Reserve which was 
established two years ago, and which will 
then stand at £300,000. They recommend a 
final dividend of 12 per cent, making 20 per 
cent for the year, the same as last year. 
After providing for these appropriations, the 
undivided profit carried forward in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet is £319,577. 


I should like to say something about 
current operations and prospects as we see 
them. In the home market the recent reduc- 
tions in purchase tax and the relaxation of 
credit and hire purchase restrictions are very 
welcome. But almost as serious as the level 
of the tax or the extent of the restrictions is 
the uncertainty created by the expectation of 
further changes one way or the other. There 
is no doubt that these uncertainties have 
been affecting us in recent months. It is 
clear that a big effort will be needed if we 
are to begin to reap the benefit of our in- 
creased capacity and our new products in 
the current year. 

So far as Astral is concerned, the problem 
is one of inability to meet demand. In the 
course of this year we expect to take posses- 
sion of a further large extension to,our fac- 
tory at Dundee. We know that Astral’s 
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share of the total national sales of refrigera- 
tors has taken a remarkable leap forward. 
We have concluded an agreement with the 
Board of Trade to rent from them another 
large factory at Dundee which will still 
further increase and improve our productive 
capacity. 


Our new company in USA did very well, 
but conditions in Canada and Australia 
proved very difficult. There has also been 
a delay in local manufacture of irons in South 
Africa though deliveries have begun. 
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Export sales as a whole showed only a 
small increase, and an intensive drive is now 
being made. 


In conclusion I should like to express once 
again on your behalf to all executives and 
employees of our Group our sincere thanks 
for another year of loyal and able service. We 
know that they share our confidence in the 
future of our Group and that, given reason- 
ably stable trading conditions, at home and 
Overseas, we can expect to go forward 
together to still further achievement. 















WESTLAND 


-a great name in 








ANNUAL REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Following are extracts from the statement of Mr. Eric Mensforth, C.B.E., 
F.R.Ae.S., Chairman of Westland Aircraft Limited, circulated to shareholders 
with the Annual Report and Accounts for the year ended June 30, 1958. 

During the year the Company earned a consolidated profit, before taxation, 
of £1,404,001 which compares with £1,115,010 last year. The principal Subsidiary, 
Normalair Limited, has reaped the reward of many years of patient development 
and, as a result, has now earned a substantial profit commensurate with the heavy 
investment made in this Company. Westland Aircraft’s own profit is not as 
large as last year; the reduction is attributable to the increased private venture 
expenditure incurred on the Westminster project. Westland Engineers Limited 
also show a satisfactory increase in profits. Taxation amounts to £773,733, 


_ leaving a net profit of £630,268, which compares with £567,885 last vear. 


It is proposed to capitalise £450,000 of the General Capital Reserve and to 
apply this sum in paying up in full 1,800,000 Ordinary Shares of a nominal 
value of 5s. each, which would be issued to all Shareholders on the Company’s 
books on October 27, 1958, in the proportion of one for every five then held. 
Your Board are recommending that thereafter a dividend for the year 1957-58 
at the rate of 6 per cent. tax free, ke paid on the increased Capital; this is an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the amount of the dividend over that paid for 1956-57. 

The year under review has been one of achievement resulting from your Board’s 
policy of concentrating on a specialised field. The introduction of the gas turbine 
has given improvements in performance and the rapid development of auto-control 
systems has made possible all-weather flying by day and by night and is opening 
up new fields for helicopter operation. 

All our helicopters have been developed as private ventures. The risks asso- 
ciated with this have been recognised and accepted; subsequent success has in no 
way blinded your management to the heavy risks that have been run and must 
still be run. 

Your Company has now four types of helicopter either in production or under 
development from all-up weights of 6,000 lbs. up to 40,000 Ibs. The development 
of the Westminster, the largest conventional helicopter in Europe, which continues 
to be financed from our own resources, has reached a most important stage. 
We have had excellent collaboration with Napiers Limited who provide the Eland 
Turbines. Although still in the early flight development stages, the project is 
most promising. We have felt sufficiently confident of the outcome to decide to 
build a second protoype, still of the simple ‘crane type’ for which we foresee 
immediate military and commercial tasks; this machine should fly in the Spring 
of 1959. : 

On June 20, 1958, the first Westland built Wessex, one of the sizéable develop- 
ment batch ordered by the Ministry of Supply, made its first flight ; this was made 
five months ahead of the official Ministry programme and in under two years 
from the Contract being placed. Furthermore a substantial production order 
has now been placed by the Ministry of Supply on behalf of the Royal Navy 
for the Wessex in an anti-submarine role. It has been announced that the Royal 
Marine Commandos will be equipped with an aircraft carrier specifically converted 
for helicopter assault operations, and I have little doubt that our helicopters 
will take their place in this. 

Normalair’s policy of offering to take full technical responsibility 
for the air conditioning of aircraft in the early design stage has 
proved successful, There is a widening interest in our products in the civil 
aircraft field; our units are in the Comet 4 and will be in the Vanguard 

and we expect them to be in new British types which 
WY are in the design stage. 

The Industrial Safety and Medical Division has made 
progress ; breathing sets for use in atmospheres contain- 
ing noxious gases, for fire fighting and for underwater 
swimming have been developed and production is about 
to commence, 


Westland Aircraft Limited * Yeovil * Somerset 
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TANGANYIKA SISAL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual dinner of the Tanganyika Sisal 
Growers’ Association was held in Tanga on 
September 27th. There was a company of 
over 250 with a number of distinguished 
guests including His Excellency the Governor 
Sir Richard Turnbull. Sir Eldred Hitch- 
cock presided, and said; 

A year ago the sisal industry in Tanganyika 
was passing through a period of disturbance 
and uncertainty. ‘Today it has greater 
stability, order, and direction. There are 
two reasons tor this marked change. The 
first is that, faced with growing labour 
problems and the low price Ol sisal, it was 
essential to reassess the economic position 
of the industry. An expert report was pre- 
pared by Mr Claude Guillebaud, the Reader 
Emeritus in Economics in the University of 
Cambridge, which 1s to be published shortly 
by James Nisbet and Company in London. 
This report provided the industry with a blue 
book of reference on all its problems and 
from which emerged two pertinent facts ; 
firstly, at the present low prices many estates 
are marginal and could not economically 
justify increased wages or increased costs of 
any kind; secondly, because of Brazil’s 
methods of marketing, in which she acts as 
a weak seller on a colossal scale, the world 
price of sisal is at least £20 below that which 
would rule in a market open to the free forces 
of supply and demand. It is an ironical 
situation since sisal, unlike coffee, has a 
world carry forward of less than 5 per cent 
of its annual production, which should consti- 
tute a manageable stock for market opera- 
tions. The industry and the Administration 
will watch with interest the outcome of the 
conference between sisal producing countries 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro later this year, 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


SHOWING OVER 15% ON EQUITY 

S. RHODESIA. Attractive Freehold Investment. Block 
of 34 new flats, Salisbury. Gross revenue approximately 
114.000 p.a. Bond £55,000. Equity required £35,000. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., 6 Arlington Street, 
S.W.l Tel. HYDe Park 8222 or Ronald Hayes & 
Partners (PVT) Ltd. Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
ae invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E). 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 


services of Chartered 


etter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
Political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


MANUFACTURERS ! 
STYLING PROBLEMS ? 


Consult 
DESIGN & INDUSTRIAL STYLING COMPANY LTD. 
15 Moray Place 
Edinburgh 


Telephone: CAL 6751 
\ JHAT was it Mary asked me to take home this 
evening? Oh. of course—a bottle of El Cid Sherry. 
The Shaws are coming to dinner, and they deserve a 
leaky good light Amontillado. 
ET THINGS MOVING. “Bor” A. CAE 
CAMERA,.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet 
Street. E.C.4, 
7 HA, I AM WARM.” I have Nu-way oil-firing 
mstalled in my home. No more dirt, dust or 
Shovelling. You too can convert your boiler to Nu-way 
oil-firing, the cheapest form of automatic heat. On 
deferred terms if required. Write Nu-way Heating Plants 


lid. (Box A57), Droitwich. 
RCHIDS.—Buy direct from actual producers! Six 
flowering size Cymbidiums, different colours, for £6; 
two Cypripedium Hybrids. two Odontoglossums, one 
Coelozyne, one Dendrobium for £5 10s.; flowering size 
Cattleyas 25s. each; thousands of unflowered seedlings 
and hundreds of curious orchids. Send for lists. Our 


ustrated booklet, “* Simplicity of Orchid Growing,” will 
be sent free on application.—Mansell & Hatcher Ltd., 
Dept E, Craggwood Nurseries, Rawdon, Leeds. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


Weman GRADUATE, good statistical experience, | 


Sccks post in London. Salary £1,300.—Box 1049. 
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when it is hoped to achieve a higher and 
more stable price in the interests of con- 
sumers as well as producers. 


The industry, as Tanganyika’s largest 
employer of labour (it employs one third of 
all those working for a wage) has for some 
time been under pressure to accept trade 
unionism. A vital principle is at stake here, 
for under the traditional system of 
paternalism on the estates there has always 
been a form of consultation either direct 
between employers and employees or with 
the committees of elders representing the 
various tribes employed. A recently estab- 
lished Central Joint Council has formalised 
this old estate procedure, and employers and 
employees now meet in equal representation 


at top level under a neutral chairman. The 
preliminary meetings have concerned 
administrative matters although there has 


been one meeting on a wage claim put 
forward by the employees amounting to an 
average of 230 per cent and countered by 
the employers with an offer of 5 per cent and 
50 per cent more for overtime. Sisal workers 
in Tanganyika could earn considerably more 
than at present if they would work a regular 
40 hour week instead of the present 4 hour 
one-task day. 


In reply, His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir Richard Turnbull, KCMG, said that it 
was the hope of everyone in Tanganyika that 
Sir Eldred Hitchcock would succeed in his 
negotiations with the Brazilian sisal interests, 
and that as a result sisal fibre prices would 
recover to a more economic level. The 
Economic Survey showed that at the present 
level of world prices sisal profits were 
inadequate to provide for capital deprecia- 
tion. There could be few countries that 
owed as much to one crop or to one industry 
as Tanganyika did to sisal. In the recent 
postwar years sisal had continued to be the 
mainstay and prop of the country’s economy. 





FINANCIAL NOTICES 


9/- a line. 


~ THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 285 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and a Bonus of 
25 cents per share for the year ending November 30 
1958, and both will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its 
branches on and after December 1. 1958, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on November 5, 1958. 
Shares not fully paid for by November 5, 1958, to rank 


| for the purpose of che said dividend to the extent of the 


Payments made on or before that date on the said shares 
respectively. 
By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 
General Manager. 


October 29, 1958 2 ° 

= AN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4% 
CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK NEW 
BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4% DEBENTURE STOCK 
CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4% 
DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the payment 
of the half-yearly interest due January 1. 1959. on the 
above Stocks, the Transfer books will be closed on 
November 21, 1958, and will be re-opened = on 
January 1959.—R F. Tremayne, Deputy Secretary 
8 Watcrloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. October 24, 
1958. 


APPOINTMENTS 


RITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD. invites applications 


for a post at their new London Office in the Tariffs 
and Quotas Section of the Company's Market Research 
Unit. The work is varied and interesting. covering a 
wide range of products and markets and involving con- 
tacts with outside organisations. Essential qualifications 
are a good Honours degree ; a keen interest in inter- 


national trade matters: and ability to cope with detailed 
work. Previous experience in dealing with tariffs and 
quotas is desirable but not essential. Candidates should 
be under 35 years of age. Applications, which will be 


| treated as strictly confidential, should set out full personal 


history and should quote 


reference U/20 
Manager, Pontypool, Mon. 


to Personnel 


For other appointments see page 463 
~,- AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above position. Appli- 
cants should have an Honours Degree in Economics. or 

equivalent qualifications. 

Salary £A1,540-£A2,040 p.a. 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable 
from the Secretary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
November 30, 1958. 
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ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


RECORD RESULTS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was 
held on October 27th in London, Mr William 
Armstrong, BSc, AMIMechE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is particularly gratifying that this year, 
which is the fiftieth since Mr Gordon Arm- 
strong set up in business on his own account 
in Beverley, should be marked by an all-time 
record both as regards output and profit. 
This reflects largely the continued high level 
of activity in the Motor Industry, but in 
addition we are now beginning to obtain 
benefit from our Overseas Companies and 
also from the new products which we have 
launched in the British Company. I would 
add that during the year we have also been 
able to give price reductions to our major 
customers in the Motor Industry. 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, show a Group Profit 
of £233,203 compared with £124,319 for the 
previous year. Your Directors recommend 
a Dividend for the year of 25 per cent. 

After reviewing the satisfactory progress 
of the subsidiary companies, the statement 
continued: During the year we have formed 
Companies in the United States aimed at 
exploiting the possibilities of selling our 
products and we are now pursuing our plans 
in this direction, 


We continue to enjoy the confidence of our 
customers in the Industry which situation is 
very gratifying to your Board. 

The report was adopted. 


Grass STATISTICIAN required by 
public company with headquarters at Manchester. 
Age about 30. Preference given to applicants who have 
had a few years’ experience in industry since qualifying. 


Permanent position, with good salary.— Apply with full 
Particulars to Box 1065. 


substantial 





UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS 
IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from persons with postgraduate 
qualifications for the above post 

The salary scales are as follows: Grade Il: Rs.6.600- 
360-Rs.8,.400 per annum ; Grade I: Rs.8,800-480-Rs.13,200 
per annum. 

[he appointment may be made at a point on either of 
the above scales according to qualifications and experience 
and will be for a period of four years in the first instance 
but may be extended at the discretion of the University 
Council Rent and cost of living allowances will be paid 
at Ceylon Government rates. 

The post is not pensionable but the holder will become 
a contributor to the University Provident Fund, 


uU con- 
per cent of salary and the University 


tributing 5 adding 


10 per cent. 

Passages will be provided for the Lecturer, his wife and 
not more than three children. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. : 

The closing date for receipt of 


; the 
Ceylon and London, 


applications, in 
1958. 


is November 20, 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail Air Freight* 








Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. oa 
CU  sdwanweadenses — $25 or £9 
ME §6“sedeéuneaneens £9 Os. — 
GU acdc enesaceaaene £10 6s. — 
Ot REED cccccccescsc £9 Os. £7 «10s. 
BOUUS ceccescccconcses £7 15s. —_ 
MOD: Getcccedecesne £6 Os. — 
GUE 6 é0chdacanedsene £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. —- 
DE: acc eeetana -- £8 15s. 
ME | ncgccseussuasace £9 0s. £7 10s. 
DEED dcczcaaseeeese . £9 Os. sas 
Iran, Iraq, Israel ...... £7 15s. = 
Mn. secchedncueuas ad £10 6s. = 
Jordan and Lebanon .... 7 15s. pa 
BEMIETS ccccccccccecece ° £9 Os. om 
CER caccocceeeccosce £9 Os. £6 10s. 
PE §ccoccecceences £9 Os. —- 
Philippines .....e0- £10 6s. — 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) £9 Os. a 
South Africa .. £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America £9 Os. _ 
BUGRM cccccece £7 15s. £6 15s. 
| Pere — $25 or £9 
West Indies ee £9 Os. _— 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SCHWEPPES 


— failure of Schweppes to secure 
control of Thomas and Evans may 
rebound eventually to its competitive 
disadvantage. But immediately it may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise for its 
ordinary shareholders. The final bids 
of both companies valued the Thomas 
and Evans ordinary stock fully; if 
Schweppes, instead of the Beecham 
Group, had won control it is difficult to 
see how its directors could have improved 
on their promise to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 20 per cent on the enlarged 
capital. Untrammelled by the thought 
of having to service that capital, the 
directors can afford to be more liberal. 
And now ordinary shareholders in 
Schweppes are offered a scrip issue, a 
rights issue giving a turn on current 
prices and a bigger dividend. 

The remarkable expansion in 
Schweppes’s turnover—and hence in its 
working capital requirements—has been 
financed up to date by ploughing profits 
back and by keeping dividends low. 
Now the directors have decided to 
finance the building of new plant by 
coming to the market for about {£1} 
million. To make a success of their 
appeal they had to loosen the purse 
strings and, no doubt, the birth of a 
single, undiscriminatory rate of profits 
tax encouraged them to do so. There 
is to be a I00 per cent scrip issue and, 
in effect, on that doubled capital ordi- 
nary shareholders are offered a one for 
seven rights issue of 5s. ordinary shares 
at 10s. 6d. each. The price of the existing 
shares has risen from 27s. 6d. to 30s., 
giving an ex-all price of 14s. 44d. 

As the turnover of Schweppes has con- 
tinued to improve this year and as the 
group will consolidate a full year’s earn- 
ings of L. Rose and Company in the 
1958 accounts, the directors believe that, 
though profit margins continue to 
narrow, the full year’s profit will not be 
“substantially below ” the “ exceptionally 
high profit earned in 1957.” They 
therefore expect to pay a final ordinary 
dividend of 123 per cent on the capital 
as increased by the scrip and rights issue. 
Thus the dividend will be effectively 
raised from 20 to 30 per cent on the old 
capital, or from Io to 15 per cent on the 
new. At the ex-all price of 14s. 44d. the 
yield on the 5s. shares is about 5.2 per 
cent, which looks beyond the promise of 
I5 per cent to even bigger payments in 
later years. 


ZANDPAN 


oe last public new gold mine flota- 
tion was Winkelhaak in the Bethal 
area at the end of 1955. Now, at a time 
when Kaffir prices are more firmly 
based than they were then, Zandpan is 
to be launched. It is a developing mine 
in the Klerksdorp area, tapping the same 
reef as Hartebeestfontein and Vaal 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Reefs, and it will be managed by 
Anglo-Transvaal. It is a fairly deep 
mine and so far development has 
produced reasonable but not startling 
values. Two unusual features mark its 
entry to the Kaffir market. First, 
though “ Anglovaal” will manage the 
concern and will be a big shareholder it 
may not be the biggest shareholder. 
Secondly, this is the first time that 
Federale Mynbou, the Afrikaans finance 
house, has come in on the ground floor 
of a completely new gold mine. Federale 
comes in, with Anglovaal and WRITS, 
as one of the big shareholders. 

The financial arrangements are un- 
avoidably complicated: (1) 3,246,544 
shares of ros. each in Zandpan will be 
subscribed firm at par by Midwits, 
Anglovaal, Anglo American, Federale, 
WRITS and General Mining (who also 
act as the underwriters for the rest of the 
issue). 

(2) Another 1,940,955 shares will be 
offered at par to shareholders of Midwits 
(in the ratio of one for ten), Western 
Reefs (in the ratio of 11 for 200) and 
Vaal Reefs (in the ratio of two for 25). 

(3) Another 2,518 shares will be offered 
at par to Western Reefs and another 
9,983 at par to Vaal Reefs. 

(4) This will raise Zandpan’s issued 
capital to 6 million shares of Ios. each. 
Owners of these shares will have the 
single option in November, 1960, to take 
up two additional shares in Zandpan 
for every three then held at a price of 
12s. 6d. If these options are not taken 
up, the underwriters will find sub- 
scribers for the shares at 12s. 6d. each. 

(5) When the proceeds of this total 
issue of 9,200,000 shares are exhausted, 
Anglovaal, Federale and WRITS will 
provide Zandpan with loan facilities of 
up to £2 million at a rate of 6} per cent 
and finally repayable in October, 1973. 

Zandpan is thus assured of receiving 
£7,100,000 (less issue expenses) and that 
should be sufficient to complete the 
sinking of the first shaft and to pay for a 
certain amount of underground develop- 
ment. It will then need more money 
to sink another shaft, to build a reduc- 
tion plant and to bring the mine into 
production. 


INCHCAPE 


eS when the few really big 

family fortunes are thrown open to 
the participation of the investing public 
are rare. Baring Brothers, with Hoare & 
Co. as brokers, let the public into one of 
them this week, when they applied for a 
quotation in the £1 ordinary shares and 
the 6} per cent unsecured loan stock 
(1978-83) of Inchcape & Company. This 
family company represents the private 
fortune of the descendants of the first 
Earl of Inchcape and it is coming to 
market for quotation in anticipation of 
death duties. A block of 350,000 £1 
ordinary shares out of 1,800,000 has been 
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bought by Hoare & Co. at 25s. while 
£766,766 out of £850,000 of the loan 
stock is being placed by Baring Brothers 
at par. 

The present Earl of Inchcape, in addi- 
tion to being Chairman of Inchcape & 
Co., is a director of Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
Sir William Curry, the chairman of 
P & O, is on the board of Inchcape & 
Co. But the personal partnership does 
not necessarily imply interlocking family 
fortunes. Inchcape & Co. moves in 
fields where P & O moves but is no part 
of the P & O stable. Its 17 subsidiaries (7 
English, 5 Indian, 2 Pakistani, 2 Kenyan 
and one Iraqi) provide financial manage- 
ment, merchanting and security manage- 
ment and even ship management but not 
shipping. Its member subsidiaries are 
Gray, Dawes & Company, ship man- 
agers, merchant bankers and travel 
agents, Duncan MacNeill & Co., East 
India merchants, secretaries and man- 
agers of tea companies, and St. Mary 
Axe Securities, the investment member 
of the group. The net assets attributable 
to the holding company, i.e. the Inchcape 
fortune, are shown at £6,366,162, while 
the earnings attributable to the parent 
company, before UK taxation, have risen 
from £450,661 in 1953 to £607,861 in 
the year ending March 31st this year. 

For those who fancy an I1 per cent 
dividend (yielding 8.8 per cent at 25s.), 
a profit that cannot be forecast, but will 
be less than the £608,000 earned last 
year and more than the last five-year 
average (£517,000) and for those who do 
not mind investment in established 
undertakings with an eastern flavour, the 
ordinary shares have obvious attractions. 
Those are not dimmed merely because 
the Inchcape family will continue to 
control and might wish to be conserva- 
tive. The loan stock will be attractive to 
the institutions. It is heavily covered both 
by assets and earnings. 


FISONS 


C= the last few years Fisons, the 
fertiliser group, has been expand- 
ing rapidly. It raised about £2 million 
by issuing ordinary shares in 1955, 
another £4.7 million on an unsecured 
loan stock in 1956 and a further £3 
million by a rights issue of ordinary 
shares this year. Profits were expanding 
gradually under the stimulus of new 
injections of capital, but at the time of 
the rights issue in May the directors 
thought that in the year to June 3oth 
gross profits might be slightly down on 
the 1956-57 figure of £3 million. That 
did not inhibit them from saying that 
the total ordinary dividend on the 
enlarged capital would be 15 per cent, 
as paid in the three preceding years. 
That dividend has now been formally 
declared, but the directors’ profit fore- 
cast proves to have been over-cautious. 
In the year to June 30th, profits before 
tax rose from £3,094,891 to £3,142,473. 
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After tax, net profits edged up from 
£1,516,413 to £1,594,970. At the end of 
June, the group held £5.8 million in cash 
and government securities (against £5 
million) and its outstanding capital com- 
mitments came to just over £3 million 
(compared with over £6 million a year 
earlier). The period of capital expansion 
may therefore be coming to an end and 
as this new capital begins to contribute 
to profits there should be an opportunity 
for a more liberal dividend policy. The 
yield of 5.2 per cent offered by the £1 
ordinary units at the current price of 
57s. 9d. (which compares with the rights 
issue price of 31s. 3d.) anticipates to 
some extent such a liberalisation. 


BROOKE BOND 


ITH the publication of Brooke 

Bond’s full accounts, in which the 
chairman may throw some light on the 
company’s future dividend policy, only 
a few days away, Throgmorton Street 
was wise not to throw its bonnet in the 
air on the preliminary results, good 
though they were. The total ordinary 
dividend of this leading tea distributor 
for the year to June 30th has been left 
unchanged at 3d. per §s. share, free of 
tax (equivalent to 8.696 per cent gross). 
But it was only in order to save profits 
tax that the payment for 1957-58 was not 
increased ; a bigger payment for that 
period would have attracted distributed 
profits tax under the pre-Budget regime 
of tax. So, to secure the benefit of a flat 
rate of profits tax, the directors have 
declared a special] interim of 3d. per §s. 
share, free of income tax, for 1958-59. 
This will not prejudice the 1958-59 divi- 
dends and yields can now be safely calcu- 
lated on the basis of a tax-free payment 
of 33d. per 5s. share. 

In addition, the directors propose a 
25 per cent scrip issue, capitalising 
£1,875,000 of reserves. Capital reserves 
have been increased by £1,064,457 as a 
result of an up-to-date revaluation of the 
group’s net assets. Over and above the 
scrip issue, the directors propose to 
create a further 6,500,000 new shares ; 
they say that they have “no plans at 
present concerning the issue of the 
balance of new ordinary shares, but feel 
it is desirable to have some unissued 
shares in hand.” Shareholders would 
clearly welcome some indication of divi- 
dend policy following the scrip issue and 
of the reasons for increasing the autho- 
rised capital now. The ss. “B” shares 
still stand at 10s. 104d., to offer a yield of 
4.6 per cent on a tax-free dividend of 33d. 

A bigger dividend is justified by the 
advance in gross profits from [3.3 
million to £4.1 million and in net profits 
from £1,750,381 to £1,832,729. Over 
the year the total turnover of the group 
expanded by only about {£500,000 to 
£80,100,000. It looks therefore as if the 
reasonable steadiness in the prices of 
high-quality teas over the financial year 
preserved the group from stock losses 
on tea. And the big increase in 
British tax suggests that the group has 
earned a better and a more stable margin 
on the distribution of its packaged teas in 
this country. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


EAVING the interim ordinary dividend 
& unchanged at 5 per cent, the directors 
of Rolls-Royce have produced an odd 
sort of interim report. It hints in general 
terms at a decline in profits this year, but 
does not say whether profits have 
declined or not in the first half of it. Nor 
does it give any quantitative indication 
of the expected decline. Sales will show 
a small increase on the 1957 figure of 
£91 million while the charges for 
research and development will go up 
from £4.3 million to over £6 million, 
which would be enough to bring net 
profits down smartly even if there were 
no decline in gross trading profits. But 
the directors also say that “the accounts 
for 1958 will reflect a further phase of 
the transition from the development of 
military aero engines to the development 
of civil aero engines.” At the end of 
September the group still had £114 
million of unfulfilled orders on hand, so 
its factories will not be short of work. 

This statement makes it no easier to 
value the Rolls-Royce £1 ordinary shares 
(currently quoted at 96s. 6d.). Nor does 
the directors’ further comment that their 
“decision as to a final dividend must 
take into account the anticipated profit- 
ability of the orders on hand, the 
programme of future development and 
the business prospects at that time.” 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 


A: II.20 a.m. on Friday, October 24th, 
holders of more than 4 million ordi- 
nary shares of 5s. each in Salts (Saltaire) 
had accepted Illingworth Morris’s bid 
of 7s. for that number of shares. Illing- 
worth Morris exercised its right to accept 
the excess applications received up to 
that time. But it did not accept any 
further shares, returning any share- 
holders’ acceptances received after 11.20 
a.m. Thus, like it or not, a large number 
of the shareholders in Salts (Saltaire)— 
owning in all something under 40 per 
cent of the equity—are left in a minority 
in a company now controlled “by Illing- 
worth Morris. The efforts of the direc- 
tors of Salts (Saltaire) to persuade Illing- 
worth Morris to extend its offer to all 
ordinary shareholders came to naught. 
A bid such as this, made at the pistol 
point, cannot but create ill will. Tling- 
worth Morris ought now to think about 
the possibility of buying out the 
minorities. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 


HIPBUILDING shares have been adjusted 

sharply to the lower level of orders 
that depressed freight rates have 
brought. John I. Thornycroft is more 
than a shipbuilder and marine engineer, 
for it has an important stake in the heavy 
vehicle industry, and the price of its 
shares remained close to the year’s 
“high” when shares in other ship- 
building companies were falling. Now 
the preliminary statement shows that 
gross profits in the year to July 31st 
fell precipitously from £987,403 (includ- 
ing £105,000 relating to earlier years) to 
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£565,066 (including £236,000 from 
earlier years). Last year it was said that 
there were sufficient orders in hand to 
keep the shipbuilding sections busy but 
commercial vehicles sales were affected 
by reduced military expenditure and a 
contraction of the domestic and foreign 
civil markets. 

The total ordinary dividend has been 
reduced from 124 to 74 per cent, 
although a tax free distribution of 1 per 
cent is to be made. The 1956-57 divi- 
dend was covered several times by 
earnings and in May the interim divi- 
dend was maintained at 3} per cent so 
that the cut in the final dividend took 
the market by surprise. Thornycroft 
£1 units fell 8s. 13d. to 22s. 6d. before 
recovering to 24s. 44d. At that price 
they offer a yield of 6.2 per cent on the 
7% per cent dividend. 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 


ESTLAND AIRCRAFT’S decision to 

develop helicopters to the gradual 
exclusion of more orthodox aircraft has 
made it the biggest producer of such 
machines in Europe and the design and 
development of its range of helicopters 
has been financed largely by retained 
profits. In the year to June 30th profits 
after depreciation rose from £1,115,010 
to £1,404,001, but this time the improve- 
ment did not stem from the successful 
helicopter ventures ; Westland Aircraft’s 
own profit was lower than in 1956-57, 
a reduction attributed by the chairman, 
Mr E. Mensforth, to increased expendi- 
ture on the development of its own large 
helicopter, the Westminster. But the 
principal subsidiary, Normalair, stepped 
into the breach. This company is 
responsible for the pressurising equip- 
ment of many aircraft made at home and 
abroad, and in the latest year “many 
years of patient development” earned a 
profit “commensurate with the heavy 
investment made in this company.” 
Net profits rose from £567,885 to 
£630,268, and although a tax-free divi- 
dend of 6 per cent has again been 
recommended, this time it was pre- 
ceded by a one for five scrip issue. 
This effectively raises the payment 
to 71/5 per cent, free of tax. 
This higher dividend absorbs only 
£162,000. Retained profits of £468,268 
have helped to wipe out a bank over- 
draft of £215,519 and to finance an in- 
crease of £555,000 in work-in-progress 
and debtors. But Mr Mensforth expects 
a further need for working capital 
and he refers to the increasing produc- 
tion of Wessex helicopters and to the 
construction of a heliport on the South 
Bank—which Westland now thinks is 
a necessary corollary to the company’s 
championing of helicopters for civil use. 
He believes that the company is able to 
finance these developments from its own 
resources, though if necessary the com- 
pany’s bankers would be prepared to 
help again. This statement will allow 


Company Affairs continued on p. 458. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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74 | 695 | Savings Bonds 3%--.1965-75 | 74% | 74. | 316 6 | 5 7 7! | go707| soa, | 3 a! Sob| Rend Cimon £1 39/7!, | 38/1015} 6-43 
103%, | 991. | Exchequer 512% ....... 1966 | 101'5¢ | 10246 | 218 3 | 5 5 6 | 4279" | 2179 334a 834 b | Allied Ironfounders ....£1 | 38/- | 36/6 | 68 
on. 72, | Funding 3°, 1966-68 | 83!, | 83, | 316 0 | 5 5 31} 55/6 | 41/10',| 6%b. 6 a! Babcock & Wilcox..... £1 52/6 = 51/9 | 5-0 
‘hag BR Eom 2 pie 1920-76 | 94%, | 95. | 219 1 | 415 3¢ | 55/6 | 36/9 | 8 b!| 4 a! British Aluminium.....£1 | 53/- 51/3 | 469 
ee are ease | g6° | ge, | 312 9 | 5 S41 | 75/9 | 45/3 | 15 ¢| 20 c| Davy & United........ él 75/9 75/6 | 5-3 
100, | if 1994 | 99% | toons | 321) 8 8.8 | 53/10,|\ 34/7, | 8 a | 10 b! Guest Keen...000222. él | 40 
| ho aad | +2 
78316 7\'g | Treasury 312% anewr 1977-80 | ey Aa | : 7 : : : +4 sae a5 | 40 33,0 | a ss Lavhaunees | 34 
oat | gett | Fondine’st3¢°..-27 11962284 | 102, | to. | 3 1.4) 5 8 Ze] 27/9 | 23/- | 15‘b| 10a| john Thompson....... 5/- | 26/- 25/9 | 4:85 
67! 60 2 | Redeenpeion 3%, .... 1986-96 | 66!, 67 | as § 419 a 72/10'. | 48/6 Tina | 10 b} oy < «oan | 71/6 = | 72/1! 4-85 
Be | ing 3!2%..... -2004 | 737 746 | 3 21 5 0 | , ete. 
re a cnding ri i so eon 1957 76 ' | 75\54 3 1 0 5 6 9f | 47/3 | 31/- 6 b 3 a! Associated Portland....£1 | 47/3 47/3 | 3-81 
9, | 631° | War Loan 3!55 fer 1952 | 68%, | 67%" | 219 7 | 5 3 Sf} 19/6 | 12/7! 5 a| 7!,b | British Plaster Board.i0/- | 19/6 | 19/4!, | 6-45 
eon’ | Ga | Conv So, aeorApe. toet | e77e | 67, | 219 9 | 5 4 If | 597- | 2772 | 5 ¢| 8c! Richard Costain...... £1 | 53/9 | 57/6: 3-04 
60° | 545, | Treasury 3° after Apr. 1966| 58% | 5% | 218 6 | 5 1lOf] 96 6/3 5 a! 10 b! Crittall Manufacturing.5/- | 9/4!2 . 8/10!)| 8-45 
5213 463 Consols 2! of, ; | 52!4 5233 | 215 0 415 lOf | 56/6 | 36/I!, 155g ¢ 6 a| London Brick ......... ra] | 56/6 55/- | 5:68 
he | a 18 21% after Apr. 1975 | 50! | 50% | 217 2 | 449 Bf | 71/10',! 52/15 | 126| 5 a| Turner & Newall... £1 | 71/M2 | 70/10!) 4-29 
~~ me British El cris 45% 1967-69 | 941 94740 | 3.5 4/5 6 11 4113/9 | 78/9 | 7a) 20 b| Wall Paper Defd....... él oa WN1/3 | 4-94 
ritis ectri 2 16 j \ | ! 
7655. 72\v¢ British Electric 3%. 1968-73 yes a) | A : : : + | | | eens | | | 
ar, | gat | Britah Elecerie 48% 1974-79 | be | Bolhe| 3.681 8 6 7I 18/9 | 13/4 | 16 cl 4 a! Albright & Wilson.....5/- | 18/3 | 18/il, | 44 
78), | 7251, | British Electric 3'°% 1976-79 | 76%* | 77lp* | 311 3 | 5 6 2I 20/4!2 | 14/1012, 6] Mire Borax Deld........... 5/- ie, | 16/10 28 
aac 1 ! \ 1,4 | Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... = 
8753 | 82716 | British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 | 87%2 o7*s 3 : ; : : ze els 2 aio! ; - . eae Plastics | say? | say | a 
|i. inane” aoe | ee ens 3'3 4 | 419 01 | 3573 [24/3 | 5isb| 2230) LCI. ....-.. 20s eee ED | 34/9 | 35/1 | 45 
8 i6 Zo + +++: - 1, | 8/7! 45a) 13!5b) | tional Paints ...4/-| W1/7!g | 11/9) | 613 
76% | 72ie | Brit. Transport 375..1968-73| 7Ore 7% | 317 4 | $7 611 ed i276? | Soa] ‘Bab, So mboaea 15/1) 14/10ty: 454 
857 79\4 Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 85 85716 3 8 0 5 611! | 6 ol Sena atin... 10/- | 20/9 20/- | 8-33 
16 ; 61 | 21/3 15/3 3b | Pinchin John / / 
68'5,, | 60!5,¢ | Brit. Transport 3%..1978-88 68 683) 39 8 $ 3 | ot | ELECTRICAL i | 
. einem | AND RADIO | | i 
. a 1 ee {fe Sa oo re £1|.54/6 | 55/- | 5 
Prices, (958 FIXED INTEREST at iaehlione lan eo SO) Web PMR ac cdescescctcs £1 48/6 | 43/3 | Sif 
STOCKS 53 53 58° «| 31/9 = 24/7!2 | 4334¢) 147194 Decca Record........ 4/-| 31/3 | 30/6 | 57 
1958 1958 1958 5 : 
High | Low ; Sj | Mf | Hc) SC) EE. 2... sccrsaess 10/- 49/3 | 51/3* | 52 
- =e -— —— 60/3 44/6 10 bi) 4 a) English Electric........ el a 57/9 +8 
3 1 40/3 29/9 3!n4 6! b | General Electric....... ,38/- | +4 
100! 16 | 963, ane. erties <= 100 100 310 O! 16/- | 10/3 12! ¢ | '2i2¢| Pye Defd. ‘A’ ........ 5/- | an = a 
1053, D5 1 PUIMEGS, co csccscsoccecucce 1974-76  1037g =: 104 5 12 2e | 89/- 74/6 11 6] 66a | A. Reyrolle ..........- él | / i | 
76'> | 73'2 | Ceylon Wy -reresccncrcenveeees 1973-75 75% 7534 6 7 iV | | MOTORS AND | 
BI | 94! PU EDG $ibecineecsesseneseu ; 
23 | 97% Kee Fenland eo hoe ae 1976-80 104 104!, 5 12' Oe | 11/6 6/7. | 122¢| 4 @| British Motor ........ 5/—| 10/9 | WN/Iy | 56 
101'g 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 96° 3" 6 3 Sl 46/- | 31/9 | 6s | 3! | Ford Motor........... £1 | 42/- 41/9 \ i - 
745, | 69 Southern Rhodesia 2'9%......... 1965-70 | 74!4 74\4 5 9 O1 | 47/6 39/- | IWe¢! Ihe | Leyland Motor ........ £1 | 47/3 47/6 a 
| CORPORATION AND 6/- 4/\'. | 8 ¢| 4 c¢| Rootes Motors ....... 4/-| 5/9 | 6/- | 2¢ 
| PUBLIC BOARDS, 8/5'4 6/72 | 8 ¢! 8 c| Standard Motor ...... 5/-| 8/- 8/12 | - 
me |e. | Saint penn re ae ae | Ema aed ae ages | 1 Bi See Dene Raber HOE es | | Se 
a ae On aaaanameneataee 92!, 921, | 4 3 71] 21/4, | 12/5l, | 14 Bb Tha. Pressed Steel......... 5/- | 20/4'2 | 20/1, | 5-0 
95'2 | 91!2 | Glasgow 4345... .. ss. 1966-68 941Q* | 95" | 5 B OF | 46/4 | 32/9° | 20 €| 7za! Triplex Holdings ....10/— | 45/10! | 45/41, | 6-05 
100', | 96!, Poe of London 5'4%..... 1976-79 98* 98'g* | 5 8 OF | 14/41, | 8/7I, | 6'56 |} 3!2.a, Bristol Aeroplane....10/—  10/10!2* 10/i') { 9°83 
5734 53 RG enc en cl aatnnean wee after 1920 57 56 | 5 6 2 21/41. | 14/3 |) The 7!, ¢ | De Havilland.......... £1 | 20/2'4 | 19/5t4 | 7:72 
64 | 56 a Wass Board “BS” 3% ..<6. 1934-2003 63! 63' | 5 I 411 41/- 29/3 | +5 a 46!3b | Dowty Group....... 10/- | 40/6 40/9 | 491 
FOREIGN BONDS | 34/9 |24/9 | 7 b! 3 a! Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 33/9 33/1" | 6-04 
ss ° * 100/6 | 82/9 | 15 b! 5 a| Rolls-Royce........... £1'98/6 96/6 | 415 
10l', | 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)..../ 98!2 991, | ' } 
180 | 154 etme Sire ee (Enfaced 4'4%)... one go =~ ; on j cooruperome | | | 
18 123, Greek 75, Retesee .occcscccecccces i 4 . De 
169 160 Japan 5°, (Enfaced) phe eeeaneee 1907 161!5 161! | - 44/9 26/6 8 b| 4!2a| Bowater Paper........ fl 41/6 ph j 7 
119!5 105'. | japan 6Y, (Enfaced) ................ 1924 1183, 119!, 48/3 |27/9 |; 5a 9 b| Albert E. Reed........ él | 45/3 Pe | 77 
53'2 | 48 Uruguay 3!2% Bonds (Assented)......... 53 53!5 24/9 16/- | S 6} 3 a_| Spicers.............:. £1 | 24/3 22/-* | ; 
20/1! | 8/9 | Tiza} 12 b: Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- | soe ay p 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 24/9 18/6 | 5a 12'3 b | Odhams aa? | / | 24 
oe ° ae ° ° ° ° 24/1", 19/6 Mra, 6b | J. &P. —... uel £1 | 23/3 22/10!; 7-68 
Ss |S 29° 2 | 29° | 20/1") | 12/10.) Sa 5b | Fine Spinners «1.0... £1, 19/10, 19/9 | 10-1 
s is ' $ $ x $ 39/- 29/10'5; I2!nb 5 a | Lancashire Cotton ..... él 37/7'2 | 38/3 oa 
i i - ! Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 34/3 35/6 ’ 
Atch. Topeka. .| 241g | 253g | Boeing........ | 535g . 565g Jinter. Nickel ..: 91!,  90!, | 35/6 30/- | We; Tha : 1 | on 
Con. Pacific.... 29! 29!, |Celanese...... 225g 253, Jinter, Paper ...)115!4 115!5 as sata) z : : a | a arte set se eeeees = | as | aa" 6-4 
Pennsylvania... | 165g | 167g* | Chrysler ......: 553g | 533g | Kennecott..... 983, «+99 / | 38/ 2 | . a eieak te Seeeeeeees Zi} 13/6 | 15/1" 4 
Union Pacific .. | 31's 313g | Col. Palmolive .; 783g , 823, | Monsanto ..... 37'g | 36 16/3. 40/2 _ ¢ | = od DR ccacces . 38/3 33/6. nd 
Amer. Electric. 485,  52!4 Crown Zeller. ., 55 5534 | Nat. Distillers | 2 27'5 ors 2 | wr | 2'¢, ; 2¢ | = ico _— anencen ol oie ae | 54 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 195 194'g_ | Distillers Seagr.; 32!) | 33 | Pan-American. .' 205g  20!4 Poi | pho 2 b | .* a Sse eeeeeees io/ 9/3. "ae. | A 
Cons. Edison .. 5873 583, | Douglas....... 59% | 57's | Procter Gamble 713g 72! | 13/7!2 | 8/1012) 15 b x | Ses en L179 | ATI | BF 
Int. Tel. & Tel. | 51! | 541g |Du Pont ...... 199! 196!) | Radio Corp ... 39!4 | 39 19/- | 15/3 7!2 ¢ | 2€ | Tootal.....-++.+.+.++- | 17/12 | 
Standard Gas..| 3 3 East. Kodak ...128!4 |127!2 |Sears Roebuck. 34!g | 34 ' { | DRAPERY & STORES | oo 
United Corp .. 8 8's | Ford Motor ...! 46!4 | 46'g | Shell Oil coche n ae 84 20/I'y | 14/934 | 18 ¢: 3 @ Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- | 20/- 19/9. ; 34 
Western Union| 25%, 255g | Gen. Electric ..| 66's | 67!2 |Socony-Mobil..| 487, 48's | 51/6 | 33/6 | 7!156| 20 a. Debenhams......... 10/- | 49/9 | 49/-* | oy 
Ee: | 883, 877g | General Foods .' 68 | 66!4 | Stand. Oil Ind..! 467, | 483, 27/4! | 17/3 Pisa) SS 6 GBI cidcecsccel 5/- | 26/- 27/4'2 a9 
seoaieine cone te = eee Motors $38 a os as. = . a = oe . b | eee cain ms “a a5 rite | 62 
mer. Can..... oodyear ..... 2 8 t ent. Fox. 8 8 a | House of Fraser -- df= | i p 
9 ae J > oe | Re —- = oe Sanaa a __ 18/6 2 A > c ons Se et” sie { so/10 } 0/3 4 
m, Viscose...) 4 "9 Gs 3a bens ae 4 ode SCOR 22... 8 a 2 arks pencer --I/- Pe Ee 
Anaconda..... 605g, 6l'g J Int. Bus. Mach. ..427 428', | West. Electric. 67!g | 675, 32/i', | 21/- 20 b 12! a | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 31/10! 32/1" 74 
Beth. Steel 5134 525g | int. Harvester . 38!, 38! 4 Woolworth ... 497, 50!\4 48/4'5 34/7' 2623.6 | 13!3a@ | Woolworth.......... /- \ 47/6 | 48/3 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9!, years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. %j Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 steriing. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(I) To lacest date 
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457 
; ices, 1958 Last Two | Price, Price, | Yield, Prices, 1958 Last Two | Price, Price, | Yield, 
il Prices, "| Dividends | ae ‘Oct. 22, | Oct. | on 29, Dividends ba | Oct. 22, | Oct. 29, | Oct. 23, 
sale | Low | (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 | 1958 High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
% ‘| % vena 39/3 | 15/9 | ¥ | Pe b | jam tee 39/3 | 39 34 
5 . 2a 25 | Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/= | | 39/6 -80 
5a § St 3 as) Bcle a en | as pe | 28/5 31,a| 7!,6 | British Match ........- £1 | 43/3 | 42/9 | 5-15 
Bi ai/3 | 57/6 e hl © @t Wee... cs: ccoce £1 | 79/3 79/3 | 4:54 44/4', | 28/3 6 b 4 a} British Oxygen........£1 | 44/4!2 | 43/9 | 4-57 
G9 59/3 | 9 b| 9 @| National Provincial ....£1 | 82/6 | 82/6 | 4-36 | ,8/6 | 6/2 | 13 b) 4 a| British Ropes ........2/6| 8/6 | 8/6 | 5-00 
8-4 3/9 | 36/- | 644b| 5 a | Waestwineter O .... 46 | 51/3 | 51/6 4:37 55/- | 31/6 ad) Bah fF Gk cccescns «..10/— | 53/9* | 53/9 | 3-26 
8-4 9 | 7 Se teen 6 4-82 | 5t/= | 31/3 40 b 10 a| Hoover “A”.........5/— | 49/= | 50/6 | 4-95 
gE ol | 42/ 2b) Taq) District........++++++; £1 | 62/6 | 62/3 195/- |133/9 | 18-17b| 6-17a | Hudson's B £1 \185/- 1182/6" | 2-67 
6-61 (T/= 12/1" 7'4b 73a Re S/-| 17/= | I7/- 4-41 10/9 | 5/7ly 12! ¢ 5 a Rank Semahuien...Ake | 10/9 10/1! 2-47 
3.96 0/6 | 21/42 | 6 b, S a | Com. Bk. of Scot. “A'10/— | 29/I'y | 29/3 3-76 14/33, | 11/8!g | 22!2¢) 22!,¢)| Sears “A” .......200.5/—= | 14/33 14/034 | 8-00 
615m @/- | 46/- | 7 b| 7 a} Royal Bank of Scotland .£1 | 59/- | 58/9 4:77 96/3 | 70/6 6 a 119 b| Unilever..........006. £1 | 91/3 96/3 | 3-64 
6-068 %/- | 27/6 4b 4 a| Barclays D.C.O. ...26-. £1 | 35/3 | 35/3 4-54 38/6 | 24/3 7'2b 3344 United. Glass Bottle....£1 | 38/3 | 37/9 | 5-% 
PHB g/- | 31/3 7'4b 7', a | Chartered Bank ....... £1 | 44/3]] | 45/- 6-67 35/- | 26/- t4',a | t10 b | United Molasses .....10/- 34/9 | 35/- 7-04 
ems | 62,885 Fe fomeeca cid $0) Git fit | Re | | ee | 
5°64 £195, | | $1-60c ank of Mont scene Geel £195 7 } ' 
Se | 20) 90g) 2c Bank of News Wiles c20 | ai" | st | ste | Soe BP. | HES. Hass Boomers | SBME |Salad, | 
7 a Ec . eI | . | 2 a WU wccccce eee 2) p 
im | ee ar | £18% | £13’ | I7!2b) 72a Royal Dutch ......-- 20fl. | £18%6 | £177 | 2-65 
5.0) | FINANCIAL | 165/— \117/6 | $1334b | ¢S a) Shell Transport........ £1 |161/10'2 160/- | 4-08 
4-60 yy. | 18/- | Ia! 2'b| Alexanders ........... e:|29/- | 2e- | 3-57 | $= 135/8 | dine) gina | Waeheld CC. er | Seoee* | sane | lis” 
[7 6 | 29/6 § b 5 a_ National Discount ““B’’ £1 | 42/6 42/- 4-76 - or ee eee - / | / 
‘UB gj. | 40/9 614b| 6!4a Union Discount ....... £1 55/9 |57/- | 4:39 SHIPPING 
2-918 8/6 | 32/9 | 3623¢) 18!3a | Commercial Union... .5/— | 37/6* | 38/3 4:79 | 43/6 | 27/7'2 | 13'2b| 6lpa! Brit. & Com’wealth. .10/~ | 41/- | 42/-* | 4-76 
a-asmins (02/6 | 12a 15 b. Employers Liability ....£1 118/9* |118/9 4-63 23/9 | 16/6 10 ¢ Nil | Cunard..........4 «--£1 | 20/- | 19/- “ 
4agmines 117/6 | $16-2a +16-2b | Equity & Law... 8/6 pd. 163/9 |165/= | 2-90 | 35/6 | 27/3 1O45¢ = 10 ¢ | Furness Withy .......; £1 | 32/9 | 31/6 | 6°35 
\o/- 113/9 | 40 a! 60 b! Legal & Gen.......... 5/- 153/9 155/- 3-23 | 20/- | 14/6 10 a 10 b| London & Overseas...5/- 18/6 18/6 | 5-41 
6 | 86/3 | $50 b $20 aj| Pearl........... weve e5/= 108/— |110/6 5-51 | 37/6 | 22/- 8 b 3 a| P&O Defd........... £1 | 33/3 | 33/- | 6-67 
3-816 |154/- +132! ¢ tl47!y ¢ | Prudential “A” ......4/- 197/6 202/6* 5-08 17/9 | 12/- S ¢€ Nil | Reardon Smith...... 10/—| 16/- | 14/3 | 
s Mj | 63/9 8 b 8 a! Royal Exchange........£1 | 73/6 | 74/=- | 4°32 25/6 19/3 Tine 9 ¢j| Royal Mail ........... 1 | 24/- | 23/9 | 5-78 
8-45 Bits | Pie | 138 b 19, a Bowmaker ..; ...+++++5/~ — | sue 3-97 MINES | 
5-68 26 2a Lombard Banking.... . - 18/3 ; 161/10!, \115/- 60 b| 20 a! Anglo-American..... 10/— \161/3* 161/10!,| 4-94 
4-7 | 73/3 40a, 16 b | ULD.T. 20.0 eee eee +. -£1 (105/-|] |108/- 3-70 |100/7!.". 73/9 10 a! IS 6b} General Mining........ £1 | 98/9* 100/7!. | 4-97 
4-94 i. 19/2. 17126 | 10 a | BET. < aaa ae 34/6 | 35/-* 3-93 45/10!2 | 36/7! | 80 b! 40 a| Union Corporation ...2/6 | 45/- | 45/6* | 6-59 
1 c} ¢ | Cable & Wireless.....5/— | 12/ | 12/9 , 31/- | 23/10! 55 b i; D f ee ..5/= | 29/6 . toe 
9 | 44/- | 7 b| 6l4a| Thomas Tilling ........ ai | savae | 7/6 | 461 lurtss | 2e/3°2] 0 0) oe ol Pectecce Geduid 122787 (loss ios, | ‘S33 
aie WS | 7/10'2| I a} = 2'2 b | Land Securities...... 10/— | 18/61 | 17/7'2 | 3°40**) 69/9 | 56/- | 30 a 35 b| Hartebeestfontein ...10/-| 65/9 | 64/- | 10-16 
2:59 W/l0'., 8/7'g | 58j9¢ | =2hj9ag | London & County ...10/— | 15/I'2 | 14/10! | 4°48**1 64/- | 46/6 50 a 50 b| President Brand...... 5/- | | 60/3 63/9 | 7-84 
5-6 | an we, | 110/- | 84/41, | 60 a) 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/— \106/3 110/— | 6-36 
a | | | AND TOBACCO 57/9 | 41/6 64a 12', b | Consolidated Zinc ..... £1 | 56/6 56/- | 6-70 
5 ; re 115/7!, | 80/7'2 | 120 b. 80 a} De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- 112/6 ‘115/- | 8-70 
61m M/- | 27/— | 22'4¢| 30 c | Allied Bakeries “A” ..5/- | 39/3 | 37/9 3-97 1 $169 ~ ($1323, | $3-75¢ | $3-75c | International Nickel.n.p.v. |$164'2 ($16I', | 4-14 
4-54 22/- 13/41. | 20 ¢} 7 a_ Beecham Group...... 5/-| 22/- | 21/9 4-60 8/6 | 6/41, | 20 a 5 b| London Tin.. .4/- | 7/10! 7/9" 12-90 
8-33 1/6 | 6/84 | 2!2a| 7 b | International Tea..... 5/-| 9/9 9/10',| 4°81 | 93711, | 50/71. | 10 a+ 30 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer...10/— | 81/3 | 78/1!;*| 5-12h 
8/6 | 40/1'2 5 a| 6b J. Lyons “A’...e+e00.-£1 | 68/6 | 69/6 | 4°08 | 49/9" | 12/102)  Ilgqa 61g. b|- Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/= | 19/3 18/7',*| 1-96h 
I8/- | 13/7!g Bl BG} Rie cenccsaccccsss 10/- 17/6 | 16/10!,| 5-93 1, | 45/7! io Ti ioe | ' : ; 
2 62/4'2 /7'y 15 ¢} 26 ¢| Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/ 59/4'2 | 60/- 4-33 
ssl; | 15/6 IS b| 5 a Schweppes.......+++: S/~ | 27/4!2 | 30/— | 500"") 9/9 | G/10!2| Ia4a 41g b | Roan Antelope .......5/— | 9/6 | 9/11)*| 2-85h 
TE. | 48/9 | 12 b) 4ina/ Tate & Lyle........... £1 | 69/9 | 69/- | 4:78 | 677 | 42/6 ~| 32! ‘ ika Cons.....1 he | 4. 
5-48 a | ‘ e. 67/ / 32'3 b 15 a Tanganyika Cons..... 10/ | 66/3 | 65/3 4°98 
7M | 47/412 | 5 a) 10 b | United Dairies ........ £1 | 56/4!2 | 55/6 541 | ie | 7/\0'n| 60° ¢ |) 13!3@| Tronoh..........s00 5/= | /tg*| 11/12 | 26-97 
5-20 4/6 | 31/- ee ei eee 5-58 
4.0m 6 | 19/7!y | Taga) 12! | Distiliers . 4-85 | TEA AND RUBBER ‘ 
5-24 13/10, | 11/6 "ob 6 a Flowers ... 6-18 26/- 19/6 #2'2a 10 b| Cons. Tea & Lands..... £l | 25/6* 26/- | 16-73 
3.91 4/6 37/- | 15 b| 10 a! Guinness / 5-15 27/9 20/- tS a tS 6b | Jokai (Assam) sp ecccccece £1 | 23/6 24/- | 14-50 
3-95 13/4, | 9/41, 10 b| 4 a. Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/— | 13/3 12/9 5-49 22/3 17/6 6a 10 b | Nuwara Eliya.......... £1 | 18/6 | 19/3 16-62 
9 | 56/6 | 2b ¢ 7!,.a | Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 73/9 75/- 5-60 1/113,)  I/1, 4 a| 16 b+ Grand Central 1/6 | 1/6 | 26-67 
16 |75/6 | 8 a| I7 b| Whitbread “A’’....... £1, 91/6 | 91/6 | 5-47 oe | 524 | : a 25 b | London Asiatic... 3/5S'4 | 3/63, | 16-84 
5. 2- | 37/7! | $623b/ 10 a Brit. Amer, Tobacco .10/- | 51/9 | 50/6 | 8-16 2d | ¢, 8 ¢| United Serdang Ged | Tad) 25-60 
FSET |20/6° | 15°b) S a| Gallaher............ Ho/= | 337 | 32/3 | 6-20 | 60/6 | 46/- | 120 371.6) United Sua Betong.....£1 | 59/6 | 59/9 | 16-75 
5-23 4, | 37/- I1'2b | 8!2.@| Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 | 49/7!q | 49/- 8-16 61/3 43/9 | S a_ 12!2b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 61/3 60/- 5-83 
2-61 
7:38 
| 
| 6-39 
| $55 AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES STOCK EXCHANSS HENGAT os 
| 5.09 LONDON 
| 6-06 no b The Economist Indicator m 
| $a 1958 | Indicator* | Yiela % | 1958 | 1957 
| Eo | Oc. 1 | 219-0 | sa. |_Hish [| tow | High | bow 
1 45 ” 8 221-5 5-42 
ns » 05 | 228-1 5-31 228-1 =| 166-1 | 225-0 171-2 
a on 227-1 5-37 (Oct. 15) | (Feb. a | Quly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
29 | 226-9 5-39 ae sciatica 
i 5-78 eect aces eo oe ae 1953=100. ~ 
6-051 00 - 
| 7 ere - F I 
| + A Dis ; _______iaancial_ Times _tadices - 
| 74 : 214% ; 
LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 1958 | mace | Sela | mee | Consols | Matted | 1958 1957 
1 78 to (926 =100) ction = a 
9-15 Oct. 22 208- | 5-51 92-65 4-77 14,243 | High High 
70 70 o a 206-9 5-54 | 92-60 4-77 13,400 208-7 207-6 
| Bl - 205-9 5-57 92-63 4-77 12,291 | (Oct. 14) | Guly 9) 
6-4 se 204-3 5-61 92-65 4-76 15,432 Low Low 
eo aon 205-6 5-58 92-60 4-76 14,202 154-4 159-0 
i 425 INDUSTRIALS _» BD 206-3 5-56 | 92-59 4-76 13,529 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
: ” HBB (194/-43=/0) t July I, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
| oh daiiiied 3 NEW YORK 
\ t " i -3= 
| ay 40 — standard an ‘oor’s Indices (1941-3=10) 
| oll : _ | Yield 25 Yield | 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
| 5 30 Standard and Poor's Indices a8 | = | % Rails % ae % | Bonds % 
+! 6u “Oct. | |) 53-51 | 3-48 | 30-68 | 5-07 | 38°45 | 429 | 99-92 | 3-80 
3m 20 - . » 8 | 54-71 3-41 31-20 | 4-98 | 38-98 | 4-22 | 92-40 | 3-66 
| a ; . » %S | 5417 | 3-44 | 30-41 5-11 38-92 | 4-23 93-42 3-57 
1 $f iil iv I i} | a » 22 | 54:70 | 3-41 30-92 | 5-03 | 39-25 | 4-20 | 91-35 3-76 
1957 i958 » 29 | 54-73 | 3-41 31-92 | 4-86 | 39-74 | 4-18 | 92-00 | 3-70 













425 Industrials: —1958: High, 55-15 (Oct. 17); Low, 48- 20 (Jan. 10). 


Bowmaker, 25%. Debenhams, 30%. €.M.1., 262;%. Guest Keen, I1!2° Land Securities, 6%. 
Schweppes 30%. Standard | Motor, 12%. Steel ' Co. of Wales, 8%. Triplex, m%. im & itewall 158. 





Levtlds based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Boots, 142.%. 


vds Bank, 15%. London & County, 623%. Salts (Saltaire), 10%. 
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shareholders, among which John Brown 
is by far the largest, to enjoy the bigger 
dividend without any fear that they 
themselves might be called on in the 
near future to provide new captial. At 
the current price of 9s. ro}d. the §s. units 
yield 6.3 per cent. 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 


OUNDED in 1844 as a partnership 

Harrisons and Crosfield is one of the 
oldest and one of the most important of 
the “Eastern merchants ”—the agency 
houses that run tea, rubber and other 
produce companies in the East. In 
the year to June 3oth its trading 
profits fell by £285,896 to £1,218,749. 
It could not, obviously, opt out of the 
fall in commodity prices and the con- 
traction in world trade. Special credits 
and a reduction in the tax charge from 
£901,754 to £679,968 have cushioned 
the fal] in net profits which have fallen 
by only £21,440 to £539,912. The de- 
ferred ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 15 per cent for the year, but 
to this is added a “ special jubilee bonus ” 
of 2} per cent to mark the company’s 
fiftieth year as an incorporated company. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


O* the preliminary figures for the year 
to July 31st, Birmid £1 ordinary 
shares fell from 75s. 3d. to 69s. 6d. Cer- 
tainly the advance in the group’s net 
profit from £912,727 to £989,731 after 
a smaller tax charge (down from £994,044 
to £963,349) is a disappointing perform- 
ance when set against the background of 
boom in the motor industry to which 
Birmid supplies alloys, cylinders, and 
similar castings. But its foundries also 
make alloys and castings for aero-engines, 
aircraft, nuclear power stations, guided 
missiles, ships, and tractors. These are 
competitive markets and margins, no 
doubt, have been squeezed. Birmid 
has also been spending quite heavily on 
new plant and equipment, and _ this 
underlines the disappointing nature of 
the year’s results. The dividend sticks 
at 173 per cent for the fourth year run- 
ning. On this dividend the {1 ordinary 
units at 69s. 6d. yield only 5 per cent—a 
yield that is hardly justified unless better 
earnings and dividends lie in the future. 


CRITTALL 


RITTALL MANUFACTURING’S dominant 

place in the British market for metal 
windows and doors links its fortunes to 
those of the building industry. With 
the decline in building activity, it is not 
surprising that Crittall’s gross profits 
have fallen from £813,242 to £628,835 
in the year to August 31st. Since 1951- 
52 the ordinary dividend has remained 
at 15 per cent and this year it has again 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


been left unchanged. The directors seem 
to have been unduly cautious. Their 
conservatism, as well as the present state 
of the building trades, is reflected in the 
yield of 10.8 per cent offered by the 5s. 
units at 7s, 3d. 


RUBBER MERGER 


HAREHOLDERS in Malayan rubber com- 
S panies must now expect more 
mergers. They are the logical conse- 
quence of the present sort of competitive 
market in which the natural rubber pro- 
ducers must develop high efficiency in 
order to meet synthetic rubber on equal 
terms ; some companies must reorganise 
and replant in order to do it ; some must 
spread high-grade managerial and 
administrative know-how over a wider 
field ; yet many have more cash than 
they are likely to need for investment 
in rubber. The gradual transformation 
of the rubber estates from farming into 
modern industrial establishments seems 
inevitable. In that process some of the 
smaller companies will come under the 
umbrella of the larger and stronger 
agency houses, so that take-over bidders 
will be forestalled. 

The latest move by Highlands and 
Lowlands Para Rubber Company makes 
sense in that context. Highlands and 
Lowlands, which is the largest company 
in the Thomas Barlow stable, recently 
took over Vallambrosa, the only rubber 
company in the Maxtone, Graham and 


Sime stable. It now bids for five 
rubber companies, representing sub- 
stantially the whole of the rubber 


interests of the Gibson and Anderson 
(Glasgow) group. Thomas Barlow is a 
strong agency that has so far lost no 
hostages to the take-over bidders and 
Highlands and Lowlands, if this group 
of bids succeeds, will have an issued 
capital of £1,222,293, making it one of 
the biggest (though not the biggest) 
companies in Malaya. It will then be 
far too big a mouthful for most bidders 
—but there is already a counter bid of 
25s. in cash for Emerald, which is the 
pick of the bunch. 

The terms independently fixed by a 
leading firm of stockbrokers have been 
well received and the directors of 
Gibson and Anderson advise _ share- 
holders to accept. If there is a ground 
for criticism it would come from 
the Highlands and Lowlands side. 
The effect of the merger will ini- 
tially be to reduce the average yield 
per acre of the Highlands and Low- 
lands company (including Vallambrosa) 
from 616 lb to 560 lb. In an industry 
where the best comvanies are striving 
slowly towards a yield of 1,000 lb per 
acre, that is not high. But the object of 
the exercise is presumably to raise it. 





Offer per 


Value 
Price Share of offer 
Company Shares before 2s. shares (with Present 
announce- Cash of Highlands Price 
ment Highlands at 4/-) 
Selangor Rubber .......... 2s. 2/3 6d. 35, 2/103, 2/6 . 
Sungei Way......... bonnes Is. 3/3 éd. { 4/6 3/10!, 
PEIN Sc ccnbincncceenee . él. 18/1', 3s. 5!n 25s. 25/7'4 
Changkat Salak deferred.... 2s. 2/7'2 5d. 45 3/7'2 3/3 
Changkat Salak preferred... . 2s. 3/6 6d 1 4/6 4/3 
Heawood Tea and Rubber .. 2s. 1/9 4d 35 2/834 2/6 
PORES: 6b 005 sén dee sue ; 2s. . 3/74 os ons sa 4/- 





. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 15 Oct, 29 Nov. 12 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 28 Nov. I Nov. 25 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 4 Nov. 18 Dec. 2 





7 reaction in gilt-edged prices had 
spent its force by the close of last 
week and as the rally gathered pace 
the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities moved up to 85.21 at 
Wednesday’s close. Some of the largest 
gains were made by medium-dated 
issues; 2} per cent Savings 1964-67 
gained 3 to 83 xd, 3 per cent Funding 
1966-685 to 83% and 33 per cent Conver- 
sion 1969 7% to 86,6. Gains among the 
longer-dated issues and irredeemables, 
which suffered the largest falls in the 
earlier decline, were smaller on balance, 
and there was a further fall of i's to 7518 
in 4 per cent Consols though Old Consols 
made a gain of } to 523. Corporation 
loans were generally easier, but the new 
Lanarkshire stock advanced to par after 
starting at % discount last Friday. 

Persistent declines occurred in equities 
until the announcement of the abolition 
of hire purchase controls. The rises 
that then followed were concentrated 
mainly among companies most likely to 
benefit directly from the end of these 
restrictions. This improvement limited 
the fall in The Economist indicator ; 
it fell from 227.1 to 226.9. Bank shares 
took part in the rally, Barclays gaining 
1s. 6d. on Wednesday to close 6d. up at 
48s. 6d. on balance. There were large 
gains among insurance stocks, Prudential 
“A” rising §s. to 202s. 6d. EMI rose 
2s. to 51s. 3d. xd in a firm electrical 
section. Dunlop lost 2s. to 23s. 9d. xd 
following the interim dividend but the 
HP relaxations led to some sharp rises 
among motor component manufacturers, 
Automotive Products advancing 4s. to 
48. 6d. Small rises occurred in motor 
shares, but BMC, following the absorp- 
tion of a line of shares, strengthened 
44d. to 11s. 13d. Among shares with 
direct HP interests Times Furnishing 
gained 1s. 1o}d. to 20s. 9d., J. and F. 
Stone ts 9d. to 24s. 10/d. Hoover “A” 
Is. 6d. to 50s. 6d. and United Dominions 
Trust 3s. to 108s. 

Although shipbuilding shares rallied a 
little after falling heavily, Swan Hunter 
showed a net loss of 4s. 9d. to 58s. 6d. 
Shipping shares were lower, but a sharp 
rise of 2s. 1$d. in British and Common- 
wealth on Wednesday raised the price 
to 42s. xd. Unilever made a strong 
advance of 5s. to 96s. 3d. Canadian 
pipeline stocks declined sharply after the 
Borden Commission’s interim report was 
published. A rally of 3s. rid. in Shell 
still left the stock 1s. roid. lower on 
balance at 160s. 

Kaffirs made further progress ; Free 
State Geduld rost 4s. 45d. to 110s 73d. 
and Western Holdings 3s. 9d. to rros. 
New Pioneer gained 1s. 9d. to 41s. 6d. 
and Randfontein the same amount to 
25s. 6d. Diamond mines were supported, 
Anglo American Investment Trust ad- 
vancing 6s. 3d. to 210s. Copper mines 
were generally easier but Nchanga im- 
proved § to r1}é. 
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Money and Exchanges 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended October 25, 1958, there was an ‘‘above- HE discount houses made a sharp | Out lea lene 
ine dee dna deficit of £29.922,000 18 Sandaasaral -r increase in their rate for Treasury | (£ million) 19871 1988 | 1988 


adeficit of £4,633,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| bjjls at the tender on Friday of last week ; 
There was a net receipt below-line’’ of £19,805,000, leaving “ 


Metal deficit of £570,804,000 compared with £636,688,000 in| they cut their common bid by 6d., to _ Issue Department*: 






















































































57-58 £99 1s. sd. per cent, reversing the move- | “NStes'in banking depic. 133-4 [arg |*3R-4 
————;_ + |__| )_"|_ ments at the two preceding tenders. The Gove. debt and securities* |1,996-2 |2,046-3 |2,046-3 
Saal Poet. oem *. oe ee extent of the adjustment was larger than | {ig'csin and bullion’. 23 .3 23 
£000 | 1958-59} to’ | to | Oct. | Oct. expected, so that although applications for Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
| One Oo! ioey | ioea | the unchanged allotment of £250 million = gonking Department: 
| | fell by £26 million to £410 million, the Deposits: 
| | proportionate allotment at the minimum | perpeysCOUMEsssssssess | ONE | ots | ths 
~~ | bid dropped from 45 to 36 per cent. The Others eeeeeeeeeees | 75-7 70-2 70-9 
Income Tax ...++. 2312,500} 687,402 ge 728 20,007 average rate of discount on the whole an see taddeseeeaceds 320-4 321-5 321-1 
eo ioite,..-< 163'500 102.200 | 99'300 3,200 2900 allotment rose by 1s. §d. to £3 13s. 7.94d. Government ............ 265-8 | 266-6 | 266-4 
Stamps .- + «ses " 56,250} 39,400 32,100) 1,400 800 per cent, whereas the market’s annual rate — ee te 13 Li 
nae Tox, _ * 275,000] 152,900| 171,600] 10,800 5,900 rose by 2s. per cent. Wi aiiichiascéccnsss | 302-4 | 296-7 } 299-6 
Other Inland Rev. At yesterday’s tender, the offer included , "kins department reserve. | = ° % 
Duties ..---+ ++. ooh ae £50 million of 63-day bills, together with | “Proportion” ............ ome] Ba} ee 
Total Inland Rev... 2970,250}1022,712 1084,376 | 33,617 30,707 £200 million of the three months’ maturi- 
CHROME. ...00000 1256,940| 688,395, 738,106]21,571 24,785 ties. In recent years, the Treasury has | | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital_ £14,553,000. 
Galed....c0desee 932,310] 488,565 “an e34| 18530 6,565. offered the shorter bills in the last two inte by £50 million to £2,050 million 
Toul Customs and | | _ months of the year to help put the market | TREASURY BILLS 
GENO on gecece (2189,250]1 176,960 1218,761} 36,90! 31,350, jin funds in the peak tax paying season. 
Yotor Duties .... | 104,000[ 22,977/ 24,073] 156 168; | Credit conditions in Lombard Street Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
es ee a ae | have been varied in the week to Wednes- - 
Broadcast Licences | 34,000} 11,000! 11,400 day. The market has been “in ” the Bank oe A — 
Mutflanccus «22, | 110,000] 108°327| 51'933] 4ése! ia7| @t the penal rate on only one occasion, Offered |APPlied |attcered| ‘Rate st | at Max 
Leeman | ‘Thursday of last week when three or four Allotment | Rate* 
yee 365,752 2415,720| 75,530 63,552 houses were involved for a small amount ; 
Ord. Expend. | | , and except on Monday of this week the | 
Debt Interest .... | 695,000] 385,298! 371,583] 7,621 5,583 


market has got by without special official | 
2,827, 3,051| help through purchases of bills. Dealings | 
j } . o 2! 
69.3831 72,370 | in January dates have been at 38-352 per 
cent, but December bills have at times 


Payments to N. Ire- 
landExchequer..! 73,000 

Other Cons. Funds 10,000 

Supply Services... 4292,859 


36,913! 40,154 
4,864| 4.385 
253,435 2287.95 




























Pa . ; 55 
Total......++ -++ 5070,859 79,963 81,096 | changed hands at 3}? per cent. Is 250-0 437- 250-0 74 5-00 32 
7 | i 50:0 | 437- 50-0 74 6-25 28 
Sinking Funds .... | Bem 200 609 LONDON MONEY RATES » 29 | 270-0 | 424- 270-0 74 11-48 53 
MDehcie er PtUs OF) 54,704) 308,740] 4,633 18,153 Sept. 5 | 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0 | 74 0-93 | 64 
“Below-line ** Net Expendi- : ? 7 Cr. | Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % *” a ae a3 =? 73 6-81 5! 
ture * I} 301,984| 262,064] 16,593 19,805 | _ 5% 14/8/58) ...  4!2 Bank bills: : | Se wool m bus ss 
ere rr $ A "9 8 Deposit rates 60 days........ 313;g-37, » 26} 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0 72 6-10 55 
‘ i i | 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 21,226; 1,652) gem) ot 4 months ...22. Sige |Oct. 3 | 270-0 | 424-8 | 260-0] 74 1-39 | 44 
ainsi Buco hoes Bia, | Senda: SMEaK| = | BES) Bie | Bee] Hon | & 
e. | ™ 5 
ne gaat] M1 Fao] 08 2900 Mer: neon | Pp bi nH] Boe | Mes | Boo] BTM |X 
Delence Bonds .......-..|—12,272| 49,793|—1125 3,246 | ¢ Day-to-Day... 234-3% 2 eres sees a2 Se " 
Premium Savings Bonds ..| 43,160, 39.275] 1,110 1,300 | Treasury bills: ‘a months...... 4'4 -5l,4 On October 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 5d. 
, | bs 2 months...... Big 6 months...... 434 -5!2 secured 36 per cent, higher tenders ‘being allotted in full. 
Total 169,297 | 322,001|  155\ 8,105 3 months...... 32332 a — = ee was for £200 mn. of 91 day bills and 
socecesececcrcccces > ’ * } mn. of 63 day bills. 
* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund Sams 


SSS 


£16 million in 1957 and £14 million in 1958. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Official 
ese Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | October 29 October 23 October 24 | October 25 | October 27 | October 28 | October 29 





(£ million) 























. United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-80!! 6-!3)¢ 2- 8053-3, 2-805,-3,4 j 2-80! 6-131 2-805,-3, | 2- 3 
Ways and Means Canadian $ ... wis 2-713; 6-56 2-723g—'5 2-723g—'2 2°72! 1616 2-72-72', 2-72'g—! 
Treasury Bills Advances French Fr. .... 1167- 18-1184-82 117653-7g 11763g—5g 11763g—5g 1176!g—3g 1176'4-'» || LN 7612-34 
Total Swies Fr. ..... 12- 153)¢-12-33%6— | 12-217g-2'g 12-2134-22'g =12-21s8-7g | 12-22-22!4 12-22'q-tp | 12-22-2214 
Date Floating | Belgian Fr..... 138-95- 139-37!3- 139-37!,- 139-37!- | 139-42!2- 139-50- 139-45— 
Tender Tap Public Bank of Debt 141-05 42', 42! 42! | 47'4 55 50 
Dept. | England | Dutch Gld. ... 10- 56-10-72 10- 5655-78 10- 5653-7, 10- 565-7, 10-563,-57 10-563,-57 10- 5653-79 
| | | W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-673;¢-11 -84!3)¢ 11 -683,-69 11-685g-7g | I1-685g~7, 11-69-69!, 11 -69'4-!5 11 - 6875-69! 
| | PortugueseEsc.| 79-90-81-10 80- 10-25 80-10-25 | 80-10-25 80-10-25 80-10-20 80-05-20 
1957 i | Italian Lire. ... 17365-17627, 1744!5-5 1744! 4-3, | 1744! 4-3, 1744! 4-34 174434-45!4 174434-45!, 
Oct, 26 | 3,140-0 | 1,792-1 199-4 i 5,131-5 | Swedish Kr.... 14-375g—14- 593g 14- 4814-45 14-48-48!, | 14-477—-48!, 14-475g-7g | 14-473g—5g 14-473_- 
Danish Kr..... 19- 19!5-19- 48!5 19- 3433-5, 19- 3433-5, 19-34!4-l5 | 19-335g~-7, 19-33!5-3, 19-33!4-3,4 
“ns | Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20- 15 20-00-00',  20-00-00', | 20-00-00', | 20-00-00!, 20-00-00', | 20-00-00!, 
uly : . : ° ’ F 
| 3260-0 | 1647-4] 183-6 5091-0 | One Month Forward Rates 
Au. 2| 3250-0 1,643-1 | 192-0 5,085-1 | United States $ ........cccccees S16—F16c. pm =| Si¢—3i6c. pm | Sie icc. pM | Sig-Fiec. pm | Seige. pm | Sig—3igc. pm 
» 9| 3,270-0 | 1,569-9 190-5 po. a SS: eee 7i6—'4c. pm 716-'4c. pm 7i¢—'4c. pm 716—i¢6c. pm 3g—l4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 
» 16) 3270-0 1'589-9 | 209-4 | SOM e PONOMEINONG o6o5cccceacdecckwcss. 1-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3! dis 2-3!5 dis 3-4 dis 
» 23) 3270-0 | 1,630-9 164-0 Sr: PON sexe cnasiicdaeoenenaad I5g—13gc. pm | 15g-I3gc. pm | I5g—I3gc. pm | I5g—13gc. pm | I5g—I3gc. pm 134-1 '4c. pm 
» 30) 3260-0 1,636-1 174-9 SEA || IN it aenasacscetauetuaeds ‘ig pm-par 'g pm—par 1g pm—par 'gpm/par | 'g pm-par 'gpm—par 
g | ee, eae 3g—'gc. pm 3g—'sc. pm 3g—'gc. pm In-l4c. pm =| 5g—3gc. pm 5s—3gc. pm 
t. 6 | 3270-0 1,644-6 175-1 3 | SSGB-S | WW. Gee. DPR, 2c cccccccsas anas 1-34pf. pm 34—lopf. pm 34-lopf. pm =| I'g—7gpf. pm | I'4-Ipf. pm I'4-I pf. pm 
113°) 3,270-0 1,657-9] 178-3 os «=f. «se 
» 20 | 3270-0 | 1,704-4] 167-5 5,141-9 Three Months Forward Rates 
FN csiecalietiass ni | United States $ ....... eineaeeus Ngee. pm | 34-%16c. pm 3g—Figc. pr =| Mig-Migc. pm | Mig—%ee. pm | 3¢-%ec. pm 
» 30 | 5,016-4 202-4 5 SUS TF Se OF vc civencansccdéwca eee F 7e-"Miec. pm | Zeige. pm | 7g—lligc. pm | ete. oe Pe con = . bi oa 
0 | pinata hii caiiiaani WEG: cs chi ecdduaceekeutes 334-3'2c. pm | 334-3!2c. pm | 33¢-3!2c. pr | 33¢-3!oc. pm | 334-3!oc. pm 334-3!3c. pm 
ct, | 3.2900 1736-2 179-4 : mm WH. Gao. EOE. cc cccces ececeees | Bg-lopf. pm | I5g-I3gpf. pm | I5g—-I3gpf. pm | 2!4-2pf. pm | 23g-2'gpf. pm 23g-2'gpf. pm 
® 310-4 !, : 183-1 . i ; ° ie 
» 18) 3320-0 | 1,756-1 | 214-2 ‘ 5,290-3 Gold Price at Fixing 
» 5 3,330-Q 1,771-8 180-8 5,282:7 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)....... re 250/- 250/0!, 250/0',4 250/i'4 
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Prices and Wages 
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World Trade .... 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages.......... This week 
Production and Consumption Sept. 20th 
PR 6hca ds sdvaneaeees Oct. Iith 
ee “ee eee Oct. 25th 
industrial Profits........... Oct. 18th 













WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator: 
et MS 65455000 %400500568s0000 00 0a 
MN Se5Gcbskecun naw svnndoe kabeseunee 
PED cgciS oben caasenebaeesdsbee0 eae 
PEE cb sanessass une sewesocsues pense 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
Materials used in: 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). 
Mechanical engineering............e00+ 
TA SOND Sc wcs550 005 seeee0e 
Building and civil engineering ......... 
PODNSS DUNOWIE xccncn ccc cnaccenccsees 
Products of: 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). 
Chemicals and allied trades........ 
I NN iv 56s be senewe ns sew 
SO MDE cscs endo ccceee see 
FE) SADRACERTONE 6 ao occcscsccceesces 
Commodities: 
PR SUNY saneocdsecsocsensieasuned 
Wool, raw 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. 
Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...........2000% 


UK RETAIL PRICES 


eeeeeeeeeeseeee seers eeeeeereeee ” 


All items 
Food 
Housing 
' Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods 
Drink 


eee eee eee eee eee ees eeeeseeees 


Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) (7)........eseeee0s 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices: 

PEON Cocca sa ebyausescenkssaunee 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 

Fuels 

Manufactured goods 
Export prices: 

All items 

All manufactures 

Metals 

Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


UK WAGES 

Weekly wage rates: 
All workers(3) 
Men 


Jan. 31, 


a 


Sept., 

PE OMS chk sede 5seseeesessse obese 
Weekly earnings: (4) 

INES ooo chaGeanus oe ss eesrkoeen s d. 

Men 


See ee eee ee eee eee eee eeseeeeeeeeee 


See ee eee eee ee eee eee ereesee 





(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
were food 86-8 and fibres 73-6. (6) Figures relate to April survey. (7) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 


1954=100 


Jan. 17, 
1956= 100 


1938= 100? 


1952=100 


1956= 100 


mid-June 





| 
93 91 | 94 83 | 84 | 85 | 8s 
92-0 90:8 | 98:8 86-0 86-3 86-7 87-0 
83-2 | 81-5 | 95-9 73-1 | 74-1 | 74:1 73-9 
95-7 | 95:6 | 79-7 73:1 76-1 | 78-1 78.0 
106-9 | 96:1 99-2 102-1 | 103-5 104-8 | 105-4 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
7 = . 7“ - _ nr 1 SS ee 7 ———— 
1955 1956 1957 July Aug Sept June | july Aug. | Sept, 
105-9 | 108-4 | 106-5 | 106-6 | 106-1 | 103-8 94-0 93-3 93-4 | 926 
110-2 | 116-5 | 121-9 | 120-4 | 123-9 | 124-3 | 123-1 | 123-3 123-5 | 123-5 
110-2 | 114-3 | 114-9 | 113-7 | 16-2 | 1NS-B | 114-0 | Hl4eb | tt45 | 114s 
104-7 | 109-5 | 113-7 | 113-4 | 115-3 | UI5-S | Hl4-t | 114-0 | 114-0 | 114-0 
105-2 | 109-4 | 112-3 | 112-6 | 113-2 | 113-5 | 112-0 | Ut-8 | HNO | tbe 
| | 
103-1 | 107-5 | tneS | tet-4 | nta-t | na-S | teat | 013-0 | 193-0 | 129 
99-4 | 103-4 | 106-8 | 106-3 | 106-8 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 105-0 | 105-0 | 105-0 
104-7 | 112-8 | 125-2 | 122-5 | 129-9 | 130-2 | 129-6 | 129-6 | 129-6 | 129% 
97-7 97-5 | 100-9 | 101-5 | 101-6 | 101-5 97-8 97-5 97-3 96:7 
102-1 | 105-8 | 107-1 | 107-5 | 104-3 | 104-8 | 104-9 | 105-2 | 105-1 | 105-3 
95-9 95-1 | 90-7 90-1 | 89-3 88-0 77-6 | 77:3 | 76-4 | 7555 
89: I 90:6 | 101-1 | 1045 | 104-5 99-3 74-5 | 71-8 | 72:0 | 67-7 
166-6 | 143-4 | 131-6 | 136-3 | 135-3 | 126-6 | HNO | 117-0 | 119 | 120+ 
108-6 | 109-5 | 109-7 | 109-6 | 109-6 | 109-3 | 103-5 | 102-1 | 101-9 | 101-9 
141-5 | 132-4 88-3 87-5 83-9 78-0 78-3 80-4 82-8 | 842 
} 
102-0 | 105-8 | 106-6 | 106-4 | 106-1 | 110-2 | 108-5 | 108-3 | 108-4 
102-2 | 104-9 | 108-4 | 106-9 | 104-8 | 110-9 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 105.6 
242 254 263 265 265 264 274 270 | 270 270 
257 | 269 276 285 281 276 222 «#279 | #@wW 278 
138 | = 145 155 155 155 156 172 | 173 174 174 
256 263 267 266 267 | 268 269 268 268 268 
228 251 268 264 | 268 271 274 | #275 | 275 | mS 
288 308 308 307 | 307 | 307 306 305 | 305 | 305 
260 | 264 | 272 272 | 273 273 276 | 2% 276 216 
389 | 4i 421 418 | 418 428 428 428 428 428 
| | | 
39 | 37 | 36 36 | 36 | 36 35 35 3 | % 
| | | | 
| | 
103 | 105 | 107 108 105 | 104 99 | 98 | 99 | 98 
ior | tol | Jol 103 100 100 99 98 | 7 (oT 
104 106 | 3110 10 | 109 107 95 94 | 4 | 8B 
102 110 | 128 122 9 | 47 110 Ho | ona | 1B 
109 | 110 104 105 105 | 102 98 | 100 | 102 101 
102 | 106 Wt mo) nna 112 110 10 | = 110 109 
102 | 106 109 109 Vt 1 i HI 112 110 
104 | 42 | 15 115 115 116 119 9 > (49 117 
103 | 107 112 112 114 114 115 115 116 | 14 
100 | 99 101 101 102 102 103 —s«*102 101 100 
iol | 99 | % 97 94 | 93 90 | 89 90 90 
| | | | 
127-7 | 157-0 | 112-7 | 101-9 | 86-9 | 81-6 66°5 | 66-6 | 65-0 65:7 
| | 
104-7) 10-0 F atded | ddd dane n3-4 | 03-7 | 4b | 1143 
| 104-8 | 10-0 | iit-2 | Wnb-S | tin-S | 013-3 | 113-6 | 113-9 | HAI 
| 104-2 | 109-7 | 110-5 | Ht-O | Htt-d | 113-6 | 114-0 | 114-7 | 114.8 
| 105-5 | iil-3 | 112-3 | 112-6 | 112-7 | 115-3 | 115-6 | H6-@ | 116-1 
| 
252 | 272 | 286 289 | 290 290 295 29% | 7 | 297 
| | | 
187 2 = 8 | 212 5 | 204 x | a1 ke DS ey wt |e 
222 11 | 237 11 «| 251 7 | 24d oe] | le |= 253 DH) a | a 
U5 5 | 123 2 | 129 6/125 16) | ove 13D 386 |e ~ | = 
351 377 399 30 | | wn 4026 | at = oll — 
323 | 345 365 et. me Rte 3676 a “ek 
355 | 379 398 3876 | = 4046 |. aes 


1956 





1957 

















The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeara 






(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked black to 1938 








October 18th 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe: 
Production and Trade... 
British Commonwealth.... 
Western—Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply. 
United States... 


Sept. 271k 
Oct. Ith 


Sept. 20th 
Seeckiecee QO ae 






1958 (5) 


Oct. 7.| Oct. 14 | Oct. 21 | Oct. ¥ 














(3) For a rough conversioin to basis of 
(5) Revised figures for September 30ch 





TH 
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t. 27th 
» Ith 


t. 20th 
» 4th 





HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 





















































85 
87-0 
73-9 
78.0 
05-4 
‘- Bankers 
92:6 
23:5 
14:5 
14-0 
116 
ns 117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
oe Enquiries welcomed at Telephone AVENUE 1030 
105-3 Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 
=| THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
67:7 
0 OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED ee 
01-9 ; Enquiries :elating to Eire should be addressed to 
84:2 Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square. Dublin. Eire. 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. , 
|08-4 
105.6 
270 
278 
174 = —— 
= = = 
275 — => 
= => > 
2 ‘ = = 
4 2== => 
Ati Mercantile Bank by 
ee = 
: Limited —_ ——______— 
; assets {— 44,391,556 
113 ES 
101 oe 
For many years the Mercantile Bank = 
. yy een reserves 2,607,576 
110 has been intimately associated with the SS 
7 principal trading centres of the East = 
100 and can supply to all interested exporters init = 
90 and merchants on-the-spot information a = 
6-7 relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
‘ exchange problems. 
114: 
14-1 
1148 HCAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 
116-1 
297 West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


{EMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA . BURMA . SINGAPORE . HONGKONG 
Mauritius . THAILAND . JAPAN 















Every description of Banking Business transacted 










HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.1. 





Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE i 





Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 

| Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
1 of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. | 
| An expert advisory staff is always at your | 
i disposal. ih 
| Write, telephone or call I 


|| THE NATIONAL BANK | | ¢ 
| OF AUSTRALASIA LTD | | 


eng 














witl 


a 


| 
= 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


















| | 
1 | 
| | Box 
\ 6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. | B 
are your TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 pan 
i} Ask for our free booklet | ste 
pe nsions “Investing in Australia?—A Guide for Companies” | 10" 
| LE 
balanced too? HI ; If 
: ‘or 


Benefit or burden ? 
Great understanding is needed 
to give a scheme balance, 
to apply the right principles 
to given cases. There 
seems to be a growing trend 
towards consulting HS &B... 


HOBBS SAVILL & BRADFORD 


(PENSIONS) .LTO. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 





uy 
INDUSTRIAL 


BANK 
Tj 
rT 


| 


Should we write for information Roger? 


A very sound move 


29/30 St. James's St., London, $.W.1 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 7151 | 


Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 


Telephone: Central 4868/9 Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street. New York 4, NY. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a tine. 





have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


MSL 


to the executive Director who co-ordinates all 
functions of a well known British medium 
engineering company. The company employs 


1,000 people in its main factory near London 
and manufactures products for sale to industries 
throughout the world. 


The personal assistant will be general aide to the 
executive Director. The post is a new one and 
offers creative scope and an opening to a 
satisfying long term carcer. 


Candidates should preferably have a mechanical 


engincering qualification, and have had 
management or commercial training, with at 
least three years’ responsible experience in 


production engineering since qualifying. 


Preferred age 28—35. 
to negotiation, but 
£1,500 and £2,000. 


Commencing salary is open 
will probably be between 


No information will be disclosed to our elients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
8.1226, to W. F. Younger. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION 


LIMITED | 
17, Stratton Street, 


London, W.1. 


HIEF ENGINEER required, experience in the design 

of pipe layouts, pressure vessels, heat exchangers, 
mechanical handling equipment, pumping installations and 
associated electrics and instrumentation, To be responsible 
to the Board of Directors for the investigation of indus- 
trial projects, appreciation of clients’ requirements, and 
the management of a team of estimators, designer 
engineers, etc. Salary and conditions are commensurate 
with the position, with pension and bonus provisions. 
—Please write in the first instance, in confidence, to 
Box 1064. 

USINESS MANAGER, 

required as Secretary to a Specialist 
pany of a well-known London Group. 
an advantage. Responsibility for ial 
sales and buying depariments, and for kzencral aeimini- 
stration. For this senior position, offering appropriate 
salary and conditions, applicants must have had at least 


CA. ALLA, @& CRA 
Member Com- 
University degree 


accounts, seerctarial, 


10 years’ coramercial experience since qualifying, including 
work at Board of Directors level, and be capable nero- 
tiators, able to criticise and draft contvacts of types. 
Interviews can be arranged in various parts of Great 
Britain, and applications should be sent in strict con- 
fence to Box 1063. 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 453 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 


Exceptional opening for an experienced man of 


onutetanding personality in a targe Group 
marketing consumer and capital geeds under a 
Trade Mark which is a household word. There 
aie a number of factories overseas. 


Selection will be made primarily on a basis of 
personality and qualitics of leadership. 


Appreved 
remuncraicd 
managerial 


find 
usual 


applicant would 
with the 
office 


himself well 
perquisites of 


Letters of application, which will be treated in 
confidence, should contain full details of back- 
vround, education and experience and be sent to 
Box No. 1062. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT | 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM 
Principal: D. A. R. Clark, M.Se.¢Tech.), M.1.Mech.E. 


Applications are invited for the following post. the 
Sueeessfrl applicant to commence duty as soen as possible. 
The Celleze is, in the main, concentrating on Advanced 
Work: and -on account of its substantial new building, 
Which came into full operation im September, 1958. ideal 
conditions for the development of sueh work are given. 
There is a fairly large volume of research work being 
done in most departments and staff are encouraged to 
undertake such work cither for publications or higher 
degrees. Staff are allowed to undertake consultancy work 
for industry. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT SUBJECTS. 
IT IS ESSENTIAL FOR CANDIDATES APPLYING 
FOR THE ABOVE POST TO HAVE UP-TO-DATE 
INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scate 
% fellows: £1,350 rising by annual increments of £50 to 
{L550 per annum, A salary above the minimum will be 
aid in approved cases. 

Further particulars and form of 
Obtained from the Principal, to 
should be returned not 


application may be 
whom completed forms 
later than November 15th. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


SpADP hic ations are invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW- 
pe (£700-£800), tenable in any Department of the 
saculty (Accounting Commerce, Commercial Law, 
latisties Economic History, Economics, Russian 
sctmomic and Social Studies, Political Science, Sociology, 
om Siudy), The. appointment will be for one year in 
¢ first instance, with the possibility of renewal. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
The on or before November 15, 1958, to the Registrar, 
ti ¢ University, Bumingham, 15, from whom further par- 
‘tulars can be obtained. 





Resisterca as a Newspaper. 


‘ Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Cl ail, ; 
Y St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. Published by The Eeconemist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder “Suecet, eS Swi s mS 





| 
| 
| 


} 
SALES DIRECTOR 
| 
| 


OST ACCOUNTANT, aged 25-35, required by 
engincering company with a multiplicity of products 
based on carbon, graphite and clay. The successful 
applicant must be a member of a recognised accounting 
body and be able to work both on bis own initiative and 
as a member of a senior team. The duties of the position 
include compiling periodic profit statements, developing 
Standard costs and making special investigations. Experi- 
ence in engineering industry would be a decided advantage 
as would the possession of an imaginative approach to 
costing / production preblems.—Applications, which will be 
treated as strictly confidential, should be sent to the Staff 
Manager, The Morgan Crucible Co, Ltd., Battersea Church 
Road, S.W.11. 


C IBA 


CIBA, a world-wide group of closely co-operating 
companies, is 
research 
English 


spending £3 
into the discovery of new drugs. 
pharmaccutical company 
to a period of continuing 
post will 
Board of 


million per year on 
The 
therefore looks 
growth, and this new 
provide direct representation on the 


the marketing of its products. 


The SALES 
through 
expansion 
overseas, 
research, 


DIRECTOR 
the existing 
of the 
for 


will be 
organisation for the 
company’s sales at 
related 


responsible 
further 
home and 
advertising and market 


This appointment will be based 
contract with attractive salary 
Board 


on a long term 
and a seat on the 


after a reasonable initial period. 


Ideally a candidate should have had experience in 
Sales Management, -ith knowledge of modern 
advertising and marketing tcebniques, and experi- 
ence and knowledge of the pharmaceutical 
industry. Only those whose applications demon- 
Strate outstanding ability 
Candidates must have a good degree or otherwise 
have gained the knowledge for rapid 
assimilation of company’s 
products, 


will be considered. 


necessary 
the essentials of the 
their wse and their markets. 
Age: under 40. 

Address applications to Managing Director, 


CIBA Laboratories’ Limited, Horsham. 


BC Monitoring Service at Caversham, near Reading, 

requires: (a) Report Writers to work under gencral 
direetion of Chief and Senior Report Writers in prepara- 
tion of Summary of World Broadcasts. Candidates must 
have knowledge and understanding of international affairs 
and ability to prepare fer publication, in the Summary, 
objective and accurate reports covering political, economic 
and other subjects from a large volume of material 
transcribed from foreign broadcasts, in particular from 
U.S.S.R.. Eastern Europe and tar and Middle East. 
Specialist knowledge of one of these areas or of Africa 
an advantage. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
lions exeeptional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,550 p.a. maximum. (b) KEditerial Assistants. Duties 
include m roughly equal proportions, reading proofs of 
the Summary of World Broadcasts and assisting in its 
preparation. Qualifications include knowledge of current 
international affairs. ability to check and correct proofs 
rapidly and accuraicly, good eyesight capacity for 
sustained ectiort. Candidates may be required to undergo 
2 written test. Sulary £825 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by seven annual increments to £1,160 
p.a. Maximum. Requests for application forms, stating 
whether for (a) or (b), cnelosing addressed covelope and 
quoting reference G.8S5 Ect.. should reach Appointments 
Officer. Broadcasting Hewse. London, W.1, within five days. 

HE INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS.—Applica- 

tions are invited for two temporary pests as research 





assistants, one to collect and the other to collate infor- 
mation for a survey of coloured people in Great Britain. 
Duration of the posts will be approximately six months. 
Salary according to age and qualifications. Applications 
with the names of two referees should be sent to the 
Director, The Institute of Race Relations, 6 Duke of 
York Street, London, 8.W.1, by November 6, 1958. 


MASSEY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 
PALMERSTON NORTH, NEW ZEALAND 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP 


IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Applications, closing January 26, 
the above position. Salary 
according to experience and 
should preferably be graduates in Commerec, Arts or 
Agriculture with Honours in Economics 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
College on application. 

Cc. C. YATES, 


REGISTRAR. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


HARROW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


STATION ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
Applications are invited for :— 


HEAD OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT (Grade 
The department, 


1959. are invited fer 
£780-£880 of £13,025-£1,275 
qualifications, Applicants 


iD 


which is a new one, arises from the 

provision of completely new accommodation and offers 
great possibilities for development. 

Applicants should be well qualificd and have had 


teaching and other appropriate cxpcrience. 


Salary in aecordance with the Burnham (Technical) 
Seale 1956, ic. Grade II—£1),400-£1,600, plus Londen 
allowanee. 

Application forms and further particulars (foolscap 


S.A.E.) from the Chief Education Officer ¢F2), 10 Great 


George Strect, Westminster, S.W.1, to be returned by 
Novembcr 14, 1952. 
Cc. E. GURR, M.Se., Ph.D., 


Secretary to the Education Committee. 
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CTUARIAL STUDENTS.—North British & Mereantile 
Insurance Company Limited has vacancies in its 
Actuarial and Group Sections for students who have 
Passed at least Part I. There are attractive prospects for 
the right men with gencrous recognition of qualifications 
and ability.— Write, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, to The Actuary, 120 Fenchurch Strect, London, E.C.3, 


THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The British & Commonwealth Shipping 
Company Limited invites applications from 
mathematical statisticians who have had a varied 
experience in operational research for the position 
of analytical statistician in the Research Depart- 
ment. The suceessful candidiate will be expected 
to develop the application of O.R. techniques over 
a wide ficld of shipping problems. 


Although this is a 
and imagination are of great importance, candi- 
dates who do not also possess an advanced 
qualification in statistical method are unlikely te 
have had the necessary experience. 


position in which initiative 


The salary offered, which will not be less than 
£1,200 per annum, will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience.— Applications should 
reaeh the Secretary, The Clan Line Steamers Ltd., 


2 St. _Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, before 
November 15th. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


LECTURER AND SENIOR TUTOR IN ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the above positions. it 
would be an advantage for the Lecturer to have special 


qualifications in 
essential. 

The salary range for a Lecturer is £A1,450 to £A2,100 
per annum and for a Senior Tutor is £A1,280 to £A1,450 
per annum. Commencing salary will be fixed according 
to qualifications. 

Conditions of appointment and further information may 
be obtained frem the Secretary, Association of Universities 


of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gerdon Square, London, 
W.c. 1. 


Applications 
December 1, 


Statistical Method, but this is not 


close, in 
1958. 


Australia and London, on 


EDUCATIONAL 


9/- a line. 


“WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
BROMSGROVE 
Principal: M., B.Se. 
SANDWICH COURSE FOR 
COMMERCIAL APPRENTICES 


commencing March, 


Ross, 


1959. 


This course, which alternates periods of full-time study 
at the College with periods of full-time employment, leads 
to Intermediate and Final Chartered Institute of Seere- 
tarics and the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 

Minimum qualifications for entry to the course is “ © ” 


level G.C.E. im five subjects, including English language 
and Mathematics 

Further particulars available from the Principal, College 
of Further Education, New Road, Bromsgrove. (3133) 


BRUNEL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY | 
WOODLANDS AVENUE, ACTON, W.3 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ORGANISATION—A 


Seminar for Managers. A series of twenty weekly dis 
cUSSIONS 


preceded by lectures given by distinguished 

experts. THURSDAYS, 4.30 to 6.30 p.m., beginning with 

PROFESSOR SARKGANT-FLORENCE, “ Growth of the 

Joint Stock Company and the Manager's Position.” 

NOVEMBER 6, 1958 Fee: 10 guineas. Programme 
from the PRINCIPAL. 

NIVERSITY of Lendon: The Stamp Memorial 


Lecture, entitled “ The Board of 
delivered by Sir Frank Lee at 5.30 p.m 
at the University of Londen, Senate House, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

James Henderson, 


oo > - Academic Kegistsar. > 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide rangec of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate feces, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
Students passed Lord. Univ. B.Se.Econ. cxams., 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.k.. Law, Statistical, other cxams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. General Certificate 
ef Education; C.LS.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E.; Brit. LR.E.; R.LB.A.; and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 
London, W.C.2. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 

graduates and older students. 


Trade,” will be 
on November }}th 


especially for wniversity 
Six-month and intensive 





l4-week courses.— Write, Organising Scerctary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secerctarial, Civil Service, Management, Expert, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Edueation, ete. Also 
many praetieal (non-cxamination) courses in business 


subjects.— Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 


mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Sccretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect, London, £.€.4. 


Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
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‘Muscle is the most 
costly power on earth 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer describes 


how atomic power may help man’s muscle- 


emancipation... 


TYPICAL SCENE in tropical countries is that of 

the bullock-team raising water from a well. To 

the chanting of the drivers, the bullocks trudge 
backwards and forwards, under the relentless sun, 
lowering the buckets into the well, hoisting the water 
and tipping it into the 

water-courses toirrigate 

the thirsty soil, 

which both and 


beasts get their food. 


from 
men 


Those peasants are 

os tt poor, despairingly 

"poor, yet they use the most 

expensive power in the world—muscle-power. Bullocks 

have to be bought, tended and fed, yet even with the 

meagre food and pitiful earnings of the men who drive 

them, the energy equivalent which they produce costs 

twenty times as much per unit as the energy output at 
Calder Hall atomic energy station. 


MUSCLE POWER INEFFICIENT 


A great many people in the world are poor because 
of necessity, they use calories in their most expensive 
energy in the uneconomical way. 
Although we may glorify muscle-eflort—and 


form and 


most 


, indeed, 
laud it in the performances ofathletes—it isdeplorably in- 
efficient. The advance from the steam-engine to atomic 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


power, from the pulley-belt to automation, has repre- 
sented the emancipation of man from muscle-slavery. 

‘The paradox of power is that those who are power- 
deficient are power-extravagant. When we go around 
the house switching off lights to keep the electricity bill 
down, we might think of the Indian villager burning 
cow-dung to cook his food for his muscle-power. Because 
he burns that dung, instead of using it as manure, his 
soil is undernourished, his crops are undernourished, 
and he is undernourished. 

This is the Misery-Go-Round of poverty; because the 
peasant is poor he is undernourished ; because he is 
undernourished he under-produces; because he under- 
produces he is poor; and because, in ‘muscle-power’ 
countries, poverty prevails, their natural resources are 
underdeveloped. Such countries see in nuclear energy a 
break-through to industrial prosperity. 
of how to find the money 


to pay for it and to train ee mn 


The problem 


the people to handle it, ze 
is the answerable 
challenge of our times. 


= 
FFs -- 


The power engineers know the answers; the 
mechanical engineers have created the machines. The 
muscle-slaves are waiting to be freed and the resources 
of their countries are waiting to be developed. The 
machine is the emancipator, 


are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant. to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 
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